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2 ULIUS CASSAR would rather be head man of a 
village than second man of Rome, and I’d rather be 
a good quarterback of a second team than a poor 
anything else of the best team in the country.” 

“Be sensible, Jimmy,” remonstrated Lou Walker as he 
slung his cap and coat on his cot. ‘‘Army’s going to have the 
strongest team in the East this year. They’re all veterans 
except two linemen and a back. You’d have a great chance 
of getting that berth in the backfield if your bump of conceit 
didn’t tell you that quarterback is the only place good enough 
for you.” 

““My bump of conceit is bigger than you’d ever guess,” 
replied Jimmy Leslie. “If it were a little smaller I’d aim for 
that back on the varsity. But I’d never be anything more 
than a fair-to-middlin’ back. I don’t 
shine as a broken field runner; I haven’t 
the weight to tear a line open. Quarter- 
back is my game. What I can’t do 
with speed and brawn I’ve got to do with 
guts and brain. And so re 

“‘Man alive, Jimmy, Mack is the best 
quarter West Point has ever turned out. 
You don’t expect to get his job, and this 
his last year.” 





“The low cunning of my scheme now becomes apparent,” 
laughed Jimmy. “If I can make a back this year, I’ll go 
through the Military Academy as a mediocre back and pass 
away unknown and unsung. If I keep my quarterback on the 
second team, I’ll step into Mack’s shoes next year and make 
my bid for fame. Forget the varsity, Lou. Keep plugging 
away with me on the second team and we'll have an eleven 
that'll make the first team work so hard they’ll think their 
regular games are vacations.” 

“T’ll do well if I keep my place on the second team. But 
it’s different with you, and there’s one thing you’ve forgotten, 
That vacancy in the backfield has got to be filled with the best 
man available, and if that man is you, well, you’ve got to 
forget your place in next year’s sun and pitch in. Put that 
in your pipe and smoke it.” 

Jimmy stepped to the window and looked down on the 
area of South Barracks. The quadrangle, lighted by scores 
of barrack windows and the solemn faced clock in the center, 
was filled with cadets returning to their rooms before call 
to quarters. Over the west sallyport the cadet chapel .was 
silhouetted against the stars, and beyond that rose the 
sombre battlements of Fort Putnam. 

“Lou, remember that little disagreement I had my plebe 
summer up there at Fort Put?” 

“Sure! You knocked that flanker from Co. M. for a row 
of pins.” 

“Well, I got the apology I wanted. But if you remember, 
he and I found out that we had unintentionally violated the 
honor system by reporting ‘All Right’ to the sentry at camp, 
and I reported myself for it. He didn’t.” 

“Correct. And a first classman advised you not to report 
him to the Vigilance Committee, because a fellow like that 
wouldn’t last long here anyway. But what has all this 
ancient history got to do with football?” 

“You just crawled me for not trying for that backfield. 
You want the best man for the job, and I hate to say it, but 
that kaydet, Albert Bowen himself, has me skinned a thousand 
ways for a halfback. He’s beefy enough for line plunges, 
quick enough for broken field work, and he can pass and kick. 
He’s the original triple-threat man. He’s on the third team 
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now, but it’s only a question of a few days before he comes 
up to the second.” 

“T’ve heard he’s pretty good. But there’s a rotten streak 
in him somewhere. The Army team isn’t the place for a man 
like that. You know the Corps!” 

























‘The leopard may have changed his spots. He was only a 


plebe then. The spirit of old West Point may have gotten 
under his skin by now.” 

“Tt probably has or he wouldn’t still be here. Well, here 
goes for that French writ.” 

“Forget the French and quit ‘boning tenths,’” shouted 
a yearling who burst into the room, followed by two others 
“‘You birds are quilled for opening books before call to quar- 
ters. Now give us mere spectators the latest football dope.” 

“Tt’s confidential, Jazz,” replied Jimmy to Jack A. Ziegler, 
the best grandstand general who ever told a team what to do, 
and who got his nickname from his initials. ‘Will you keep 
it mum?” 

“‘Betchalife, Jim. What is it?” 

“It’s been decided that Army is going to have a team this 
year. That’s a rotten aim, Jazz. Throw it this way.” He 
returned the book that Jazz had hurled, but with better 
result. 

“Now we'll give you some dope, Jim. Watch out for this 
Bowen lad. He’s got class. We don’t want to see any 
flanker from'Co. M. getting that halfback from a Co. A, man.” 

“You and Bowen don’t exactly love each other, do you?” 
asked Hank Crosby. 

“T’ve nothing against him,” replied Jimmy impatiently. 
“‘He’s a good back, and I’d rather see him get the position 
than I.” 

The others looked at him queerly. ‘You don’t have to 
pull that stuff on us, Jim,’’ said Jazz. ‘‘Don’t start the sour 
grape act so soon.” 

“Get out of here, you idlers,” laughed Lou. “A wise owl 
doesn’t tell all he knows.” 


IGNALS!” 

“‘Seventy-six! Thirty-five! Forty-two! Shift! Ball!” 
One man out, two men out, the end had slipped by the 
interference and Jimmy cut in sharply to avoid him. 
The secondary defense closed in and he crashed. Hardly a 
yard! He bit his lips in annoyance as he dug himself out from 
the mass of men on top. One of his backs wasn’t taking out 

his man. 
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“At ’em, line! Signals! Fifty-four, Twenty-six! Thirty- 
three! Shift! Ball!” Jimmy cracked out the signal and 
headed around the left end. He was the spearhead of the 
interference this time, and he caught the defensive end at 
just the angle to throw him outside the play. A second 
later and the runner had slipped through. 
The other backs had done their work 
well and for several yards the field was 
clear. A second more of clever side- 
stepping, a dodge, and the ball had 
advanced another few yards before the 
runner was nailed from behind. 

“Atta boy, Bowen! Great stuff! 
Look, the coach has called time to see 
what’s the matter with that first team. 


As he started to get out, a 
foot stepped on his hand 
and turned sharply 


I guess Al Bowen’s the matter!” Jimmy slapped Bowen 
enthusiastically on the, back. as the second team sprawled on 
the ground for a few seconds’ rest while the coach man 
handled the varsity. 

“Aw, cut the soft soap, Leslie: Why don’t you admit 
you’re trying to cut my throat to get on the team, and drop 
the bootlick.” 

Jimmy’s eyes narrowed.’ “I’m not throat-cutting for you 
or anyone else. I want the best man to get that place, 
and——”’ 

“And you’re the best man, huh. Well, I’m cutting your 
throat. I haven’t forgotten that we have a little account to 
settle. So——” 

“ Signals!”’ snapped Jimmy as the varsity lined up again. 
His team jumped up. The varsity had probably been lec- 
tured on that last play. They were closed in. Jimmy gave 
the signal for a pass, and the backs started as though for an end 
run. Jimmy broke loose and noted that the secondary de- 
fense was bunched near the line. The fullback was playing 
deep and hadn’t reached him. He half turned, confidently 
expecting the ball. Bowen was still free to pass. For a frac- 
tion of a second their eyes met, and Bowen deliberately shot 
the ball to Gibson, who was covered by two men. The pass 
was knocked down and the ball returned. 

“Keep your eyes open!” ordered Jimmy as they lined up. 
“‘T was free as a kite.” 

“Didn’t see you. Stop growling.” 

Jimmy sent Gibson through tackle. The interference was 
perfect, and by keeping his weight well forward Gibson col- 
lected a couple of yards after he was nailed. Jimmy tried 
the other tackle a play later, and unexpectedly tripped over 
Bowen, who had apparently been stopped by a lineman. 
The coach gave the ball to the varsity and the rest of the 
scrimmage was devoted to breaking up the first team’s plays. 
It was hard going. The line could not stop the slashing 
attack of the heavier team, and the backs were called on 
continually to bear the brunt of it. 

“Good thing for us linemen that you and Bowen were there 
to stop ’em,”’ puffed Lou as the players trotted across the Plain 
towards the gym. 
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“Well, your man outweighed you about twenty pounds, 
consoled Jimmy. 

“Sure! Anyway, you had the old bean going to-day. 
Great choice of plays. But you didn’t seem to be up to your 
usual form in running. ’Smatter?” 

Jimmy hesitated a second. Lou would understand if any- 
one would. But—‘ Did the best I could,” he finally grunted. 

Lou looked at him keenly, but said nothing. There were 
too many in the shower room. 


” 


“T* ON to his game,” said Lou, out of a clear sky. 

Jimmy looked up quickly from his studies. Call to 
quarters had sounded and the room was clear 
of the usual bunch of yearlings that congregated 
there after supper. 

“T’m on to him,” repeated Lou. “But I 
don’t believe anyone else is wise except you.” 

Jimmy closed his book leaned back in his 
chair, and cocked his feet on the table. ‘‘ You’re 
a pretty shrewd hombre, Lou. I knew some- 
thing was wrong ever since Coach Bell put him 
on our team. But I wasn’t quite sure what it 
was until he shot that pass to Gibson.” 

“T noticed it. And every time he let a man 
through to-day, it was when you had the ball. 
He’s getting you below the belt, Jimmy.” 

“T can’t growl about it. If I did the coach 
would think I was just slamming him. I'd 
be madder than a wet hen if I really wanted that 
position on the varsity. As it is, his grudge 
against me is making him play crackerjack 
football. So much the better for Army.” . 

Lou gazed out of the window. His eyes fell @ \ 
on the stone eagle of the Academy’s coat of arms 
sculptured over the guardhouse. He mused on 
the motto engraved on the emblem—Duty, 

Honor, Country—and wondered. 

“Jim, you’ve got to beat Bowen to that posi- a @ 
tion. He’s shown that he’s as rotten as ever. ™ F 
He may be the best player—I don’t believe it— 
but sooner or later he’ll disgrace the Army team. 
You’ve got to beat him out.” 

“T don’t knowsabout that. As far as I can 
see, he plays clean ball. He’s been nursing his 
grudge against me for a long time, and this is 
the first time he’s had to let loose. That 
doesn’t mean he’s a dirty player.” 

“You’re as pig-headed as ever!” exclaimed 
Lou angrily. ‘‘ You’re too darned lazy to exert 
yourself. I think I'll spill the beans to 
Gibson.” 

“ Aw, sign off,” drawled Jimmy good-natur- 
edly. “Gibson has plugged away on the second 
team for four years and he’ll think it’s the usual 
alibi stuff. _He wants the berth too; but knows 
pretty well he just misses the grade.” 

“Well, if you don’t go out for it I’d rather see 
him get it than Bowen. He deserves something 
before he graduates.” 

“‘Bowen’s the man,” returned Jimmy with an 
air of finality, and picked up his book. 

Coach Bell and his staff were in the air. The 
opening game was a week away and the staff 
couldn’t agree on the fourth back. Bowen stood out as per- 
haps the more rugged of the two, and the more consistent 
ground gainer, but Leslie’s headwork and flashes of brilliant 
running could not be disregarded. The line coach, the 
end coach, and the coach on the second team, Haskell, 
stood out for Bowen. Head Coach Bell and his assistant 
were dubious. } 

“‘We’ve alternated them for the last week with the team,” 
reflected Bell. ‘‘There’s not much to choose. _They both 
work well with the regulars. Good interference, and depend- 
able ball carriers. If anything, Bowen has a slight edge on the 
defense. Hits them lower.” 

“T agree,” said Haskell. ‘But put them both on the same 
team, with the same line working for them. Bowen stands 
head and shoulders above Leslie. That’s why I think Bowen 
should get it.” ; 

Bell scratched his chin. ‘‘There’s something fishy about 
that work on the second team. That’s why I’m not sure of 
Bowen. Doesn’t seem to lend the teamwork, especially 
where Leslie is concerned.” 

“IT think it’s your imagination,” laughed Haskell. ‘ Any- 
way, the game that the second team has with Carlsboro 
frosh on Wednesday wil] tell the tale. With our eyes on 
them Bowen wouldn’t dare to refuse to support Leslie. You 
want them both to play in that game, Bell. Let’s let that 
game decide it.” 

“T’ll cee. _Here come the men. Dummies first, then those 
open formations, then we’ll have a little scrimmage.” 

It was more than a little segimmage. It was a game by 
itself, with the second team unmasking for the first time an 
aerial attack that finally carried the: ball across the varsity’s 
line. The first team came back with blood in its eye and 
unleashed a plunging attack that carried the lighter team to 
within ten yards of its goal. 

“Into ’em, Jim,” growled Gibson, who captained the second 











team. ‘Great work, don’t let up. Hit ’em low, boy, knock 
their pins from under ’em!”’ 
“ Balll”’ 


HE first team was crashing through center. Jimmy found 

himself at the bottom of a pile, grabbing a pair of legs. 
A vicious kick connected with his solar plexus, and when the 
men unscrambled, Jimmy gasped for wind. He staggered to 
his position, vaguely wondering. The ball snapped again; 
an off-tackle play, with Bowen who was with the varsity lead- 
ing the interference. Jimmy leaped into the play and was 
partially taken out by Bowen. He was able to get his hand 


Things to Study 
By Berton Braley 
Physiology 


An awful lot of knowledge is 
Bound up in physiologies. 


They teach you how the skeleton 
At first is soft as gelatin 


But later grows quite ossified. 
I hope you’d not be cross if I’d 


Remark that brains superior 
Have mapped your whole interior 


From hair that grows your head upon 
To soles—the which you tread upon. 


You'll study, with great gravity, 
The cerebellum’s cavity, 


Eyes, nose and, in particular, 
The various tubes auricular, 


And peek in the cesophagus 
As dark as a sarcophagus, 


Explore the lungs intensively, 
And study comprehensively 


The stomach, in addition, all 
The organs deglutitional. 


Your task, as you grow smarter, is 
To know the heart and arteries; 


The glands, with functions various, 
The nerves so multifarious 


Which have so much utility 

In giving sensibility, 

The blood whose flood corpuscular 
Feeds all the tissues muscular. 


You should, in simple duty, cull 
The facts about the cuticle. 


You'll thus learn, at the proper rate, 
What makes the body operate. 


And you'll be wise and knowledgey 
By reading Physiology! 


into the runner’s belt, however, but at the same instant felt 
a knee dig into his stomach. There was no doubt this time as 
to who it was. Ina flood of rage his fist shot out and caught 
Bowen cleanly on the chin. Coach Haskell jumped into the 
play and seized Jimmy by the jersey. 

“Off the field, Leslie! This is football, not a black-jack 
party.” 

“‘Did you see what happened before?” demanded Jimmy as 
he rose to his feet. He was white with anger. 

“IT saw enough. Get off the field and go to your quarters.” 

“T’d like to say something, sir,”’ interrupted Lou, from his 
position at guard. - “I saw that play, and——” 

“Line up,”’ snapped the coach. “Boyd, go in for Leslie. 
Signals!” 

Jimmy threw on his sweater and started for the gym. 


‘A-white fury was raging within him which the friendly greet- 


ings of passing cadets did nothing to abate. After the shower 
he returned to his barracks in the ugliest frame of mind he had 
ever known. It occurred to him to march to supper with the 
Corps, instead of waiting for the late table of the football 
squad. But the thought of the enjoyment that Bowen would 
derive from his absence drove the idea of quitting from his 
mind. 

“Quit the squad and let Bowen chase me out of football!” 
he exclaimed to himself angrily. ‘“‘Kid stuff! Suppose you 
do the chasing, James W. Leslie! Suppose you show that 
gang what a four-flusher he is!” 

“Save your remarks for Coach Bell,” puffed Lou as he 
burst into the room. ‘‘He wants to see you in the orderly 
room. And Jim, ‘if you don’t give him an earful I’m off you 
for life. When I come back from the gym I want to see 
Bowen’s goose cooked.” 

“T won’t say a word,” shouted Jimmy angrily as he left 
the room. “If Bell hasn’t noticed what’s been going on the 
past few weeks, he isn’t the coach I think he is.” 
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The coach was sitting at the tac’s desk when Jimmy knocked 
and entered. He motioned to a chair and Jimmy sat down 
with a rebellious heart. 

““What’s the matter, Leslie? Can’t you play football with- 
out using your fists?” 

“T can, sir, and I do!” 

“You didn’t this afternoon. And another thing: Bowen 
has complained to some of the squad that whenever you 
and he are mixed up in the same play he usually gets 
knuckled or kneed.”’ 

Jimmy jumped up heatedly, but at the same instant real- 
ized that if the coach knew the facts there was no use reciting 

them, and if he didn’t know them he would 


probably discount what was said. So he sat 
down again. 

“T have nothing to say, sir. It’s not true, of 
course.” 


Coach Bell gave him a searching look. “I’ve 
heard there’s some bad blood between you two. 
It’s made you both play good ball. But there’s 
something rotten afoot, and I’m going to get to 
a the bottom of it before the season is through. 

You will both play in the Carlsboro game 
Wednesday. One of you two will then start 
with the regulars in the opening game 
Saturday. And in the meantime, keep your 
fists to yourself.” 

Jimmy ate supper in impotent rage. Gibson 
and Lou made valiant efforts to draw him out of 
his bitterness, but Jimmy’s curt responses dis- 
couraged them. When the players returned to 
their rooms, Jimmy slammed the door and 
braced the chair against the knob. 

“Tell the fellows I’m busy, sick, in love, or 
anything you want,” he told Lou. “I’m not 
entertaining to-night.” 

Lou drummed on his table with a pencil and 

| looked at Jimmy quizzically. 

“Don’t say it,” begged Jimmy. ‘ You were 
\ right. Dead right. Bowen will pull any team 
he’s on down in his own mire. He’s got to be 
kept off the Army team, and that means I’ve 
got to beat him to it.” 

“Thank heavens you’ve come to your senses. 
Go to it. Lay off your wild dreams of All- 
American quarter-back and land that half-back 
on the varsity for the sake of the Corps.” 

“‘T don’t want it, Lou. I want that quarter- 
back next year and this will spoil it. But—it’s 
got to be done.” 

“You won’t sacrifice much. You'll be on the 
strongest team in the East. This year it looks 
as though the big game with Maxton University 
is going to be our chance to wipe off last year’s 
score. Get on the team, Jimmy. Help it clean 
up the preliminary games. And then help it 
smother our friend the enemy, Maxton U.” 

“‘Let’s beat Carlsboro first,” said Jimmy with 
his old-time laugh. ‘And dispose of our mutual 
friend Bowen.”. 


"TH night before the Carlsboro game Jazz 
and Hank were waiting in Jimmy’s room 
when he returned from supper. Jazz looked very im- 
portant. 

“T’ve got news, Jim. I’ve heard from someone who’s close 
to the head coach that to-morrow’s game decides that position. 
Either you or Bowen, and $ 

“Why, you antiquated newsreel!” shouted Lou as he tossed 
his cap on the alcove hook. ‘‘Do you think——”’ 

“Go chase yourself, Lou,” interrupted Jimmy. “Is that 
straight stuff, Jazz?” 

“Take my word for it, Jim. I’m in a position to know.” 

“T rather suspected it. Don’t miss that game, you two. 
There’s going to be fur flying.” 

“T’ll bet there will be!” yelled Larry Mack, Army’s famous 
quarter-back, as he and Gibson entered the room. ‘The 
whole team’s behind you, Jim. I hate to rob the second team 
of their quarter-back, but we want you with us when we open 
the season Saturday.” 

“T’ve been playing on the second team for four years,” 
announced Gibson, “and this is the first time the Corps has 
ever shown enough interest in a second-team game to know 
whom we are playing. Gotta hand it to you and Bowen, 
Jim. You’ve put the scrubs in the limelight.” 

“The first battalion is up in arms for you,’ added Hank. 
“The third bat is banking on Bowen. And the runts are split.” 

“Hank has bet his pie for the next six months on you, and 
I’ve bet my ice-cream, Jim. Ill forgive you for scooping my 
news if you bring home the bacon to-morrow.” 

“Such recklessness, Jazz!” laughed Jimmy. ‘All you fel- 
lows forget that the main job is to lick Carlsboro to-morrow. 
Even if we are only a second team, we are representing tke 
Corps. Don’t save so much Army spirit for the regulars that 
you can’t spare us subs a little.” 

“We subs get use to that,” said Gibson in mock wist- 
fulness. ‘Glory is made for the fellow who produces the 


goods.” 
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EDNESDAY afternoon left no doubt that the second 

team was on the map. The hour for the game was 
set back to enable those cadets with first-hour classes after’ 
lunch to be on deck for the kick-off, while those cadets— 
and instructors—who attended the second-hour classes, 
fidgeted away the time as best they could. 

“Step on it, Hank,”’ said Jazz as the two hurried up the 
chapel hill on their way to the stadium, high above the Plain. 
“You walk as though we were going to chapel.” 

“We'll be there for the second quarter,” puffed his class- 
mates as they rubbed elbows with those of the Corps who had 
just left classes. “I never thought I’d sweat off a few pounds 
rushing to a scrub game.” 

“Neither did the rest of the Corps. But look at ’em! 
You’d think it was the Army-Maxton game.” 

As they reached the chapel and started up the steep glacier- 
cut road that led to Lusk Reservoir and the stadium a tre- 
mendous cheering rolled down from above. The cadets broke 
into a run and reached the stands just in time to see the two 
teams separate. 

“End of the first quarter,’”’ said Hank as they sat down in 
the cheering stands. ‘‘What’s the dope, Bob?” 

“No score yet,” replied Bob Anderson. ‘“Carlsboro has 
a link like a stone wall. But boy, oh boy! You should see 
the game that Bowen and Jim are playing. They are the 
whole team. Whenever one of them goes through the line, 
the other evens it up around the wings. If Bowen dumps his 


* man one play, Jim gets his the next. It’s a good thing, too. 


Gibson is way off his game to-day, and Boyd isn’t worth his 
uniform.” 

“Then how come no score?” asked Jazz tersely if un- 
grammatically. 

“Bad break. Gibson fumbled once near the goal and a kick 
was blocked. Carlsboro is no slouch. They’re playing the 
best ball I’ve ever seen a fresh team play.” 

“There goes the whistle,’ exclaimed Hank. “Start your 
squeezing, Jazz. Jim’s got to show Bowen his place to- 
day.” 

It was Army’s ball on Carlsboro’s twenty-five-yard line, 
first down, ten to go. Army’s backs were in box formation, 
and an off-tackle buck with Gibson carrying the ball netted 
three yards. Jimmy took the ball on the next play and shot 
around left-end for five yards. Then Bowen crashed center 
and made first down with a few yards to spare. 

“See that?” pointed out Bob. “Jimmy is giving Bowen 
every chance to show what he can do.” 

“Good thing Jimmy is quarter and not Bowen. Bowen 
wouldn’t give Jim a dog’s chance.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. You’re just prejudiced against an 
M Ko flanker. I guess Bowen plays the game all right.” 
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Carlsboro’s line stiffened and in the next three downs the 
pigskin advanced only five yards. 

“There goes the first pass of the game,” shouted Bob as 
Jimmy received the ball and ran back a couple of yards with 
it. “Straight to Bowen—he’s got it, Jazz—look at that stiff 
arm—he’s over—first blood, Jazz, great pass, eh, lad? And 
some catch! By George, what a pair that couple would make!” 
Bob stopped from sheer exhaustion as the Corps yelled them- 
selves hoarse and the teams lined up for the point after goal. 
As the ball was snapped Carlsboro’s line charged with unex- 
pected power, a tackle slipped through, and the kick was 
blocked.” Army 6; Carlsboro o. 

Carlsboro received the kick on their twenty-yard line and 
returned it five yards before a flying tackle by Gibson brought 
the runner down. 

‘‘An end run,” remarked Jazz as the ball was snapped and 
the backs started to circle the right flank. 

“Great guns, no! It’s a triple pass!” exclaimed Bob as 
the runner slipped the ball to the full-back who immediately 
jumped back and tossed the ball to the left-end, who was 
sprinting behind the line of scrimmage. The left-end, free 
for a second, stopped and looked for a receiver. The right-end, 
deep in Army’s territory, was clear. So was the quarter- 
back, waiting in the flat territory to the left. ‘ 

“They are idiots!” shouted Hank.’ “Trying a trick pass 
like that in their own territory. There it goes!” 

““What a pass! Their end is free, Hank, and there! He’s 
got it! If Gibson misses him—! He did! Nothing between 
him and a touchdown.” 

The Corps rose to its feet as the runner raced down the field. 
“Stop him! Nail him!” yelled the frenzied cadets with one 
voice. Jimmy and Bowen, trailing five yards behind him, 
were the only hope. Twenty-five yards to go, and the Army 
men three yards behind him. Five yards to go, and Jimmy 
put his last ounce of effort into a wild dive that caught 
the Carlsboro man just above his knees. The two crashed, 
rolled, and the ball grounded just across the goal. Army 6; 
Carlsboro 6. 

As the two teams lined up for the point after goal, the Corps 
sent a rhythmic shout across the hills. ‘Block that kick! 
Block that kick! Block that kick!” Jimmy burning with 
chagrin at being so easily deceived by the unexpected aerial 
coup of Carlsboro, hurdled the line with a tremendous 
leap, smashed through the protecting backs, and jumped 
into the path of the ball as it left the kicker’s toe. The 
umpire’s whistle sounded at the same time, and the shout- 
ing acclaim of the Corps dies as Army was declared off- 
sides. Carlsboro automatically earned the extra point. 
Army 6; Carlsboro 7. 

The remainder of the half saw a let down in the attack of 









He stopped in his tracks, cleverly side-stepped the tackler, and cut in sharply toward center 


5 


both teams. Exchanges of kicks were frequent, both sides 
tested the other side’s defense against their aerial attacks, and 
it was evident that the teams were saving themselves for the 
second half. 

The coach spent five minutes of between-the-halves on a talk 


‘ to the linemen. He didn’t quite call them quitters, but in the 
. words of Lou Walker, “‘he made me feel as though I were the 


weak part of the team. I guess the other men feel the same 
way about themselves.” 

After the talk Lou drew Jimmy apart from the others. 
“Jim, you’re not playing fair with the Corps.” 

“‘How is that?” asked Jimmy with some surprise. 

“You know what the Corps doesn’t know: that Bowen is 
a rotter through and through, and has to be kept off the 
varsity before he disgraces it. Yet you are giving him every 
chance in the world to shine and beat you out. Stop it.” 

“Tf I can’t beat him out fair and square I don’t want to beat 
him at all,”’ said Jimmy roughly. 

“Forget your darn egotism and think of the Corps. If 
they knew what you know they wouldn’t want him on the 
team if he were the best back in the country. And besides, 
you’re giving him more chances than you’re giving yourself. 
Play Gibson and Boyd more. Ease up on Bowen. It’s not for 
you, it’s for the Corps.” 


IMMY said nothing, and as the bell struck in the dressing- 
room he threw a blanket over himself and trotted outside. 
‘“‘Pig-headed bum!” thought Lou. ‘He’s so darn afraid he 
won’t play square with Bowen that he’s letting him run the 
whole show.” 

Carlsboro red and whites were apparently fed on lion’s meat 
between the halves. They received the kick-off and started 
a line attack that crumbled the Army’s team for one first down 
after,another. Army’s secondary defense were playing like 
wild men, plunging into this gap, darting around that end, 
smashing up the interference, but they could not make up for 
the total collapse of the line. With no line to take the impact 
of the attack, every down was good for three or four yards 
before the backs could break through the interference and get 
the runner. Deep into Army’s territory marched the visitors. 
At the fifteen-yard line the Army woke up. Carlsboro was 
held for three downs, with five to go for a first down. Jimmy 
anticipated the next play, and snatched the pass from the 
arms of the receiving back. A side step, a half turn, a stiff 
arm, and the white lines were reeling away under him. He 
was tackled from behind on the visitors’ ten-yard line. When 
the team lined up he signaled for Gibson through center. He 
plunged through the line, opening a hole big enough for a 
tractor to get through, and heard a loud groan go up from 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Three Boy Scouts in Africa 


By David Martin, Dick Douglas and Douglas Oliver 
Sketches by Albert Schaffenberg (Age 16) 


HEN we three 

learned that we 

were chosen to 

spend the sum- 
mer with the Martin John- 
sons and to accompany them 
on an African safari, there 
were no happier scouts in 
America. The original plan 
was to send only two boys, 
but Mr. David T. Layman of 
New York joined with Mr. 
G. P. Putnam and his son 
David and made it possible 
for three boys to go. Many 


ate Sy we 
of David Binney Putnam, a A 


who has made several trips UR; 
with his father to the Arctic. LH 
It was the remarkable suc- — 
cess of these books that gave “Dick” 


David and Mr. Putnam the 
idea of giving a similar chance to two Loy Scouts. 

The offer first appeared in Boys’ Lire with the title “How 
Would You Like to Go to Africa?” Each Local Council was 
asked to select one or two of its members. This selection made, 
each scout sent in his application. This consisted of his rank 
and record in Scouting, his scholastic record, letters of recom- 
mendation, and a number of themes and essays written by him. 
Those selected were to write a book on the trip. 

From this number, seven were chosen. These reported. to 
New York for further personal examination by a committee 
consisting of Chief Scout Executive James E. West, Mr. G. P. 
Putnam, and Col. Theodore Roosevelt. 

We cannot describe our feelings when we found out that we 
were the three lucky ones who were to have the opportunity of 
going to Africa. We can say, however, that never before had 
we received such a thrill. 

About a week after learning the news of our selection, we got 
a telegram from national headquarters telling us to report in 
New York on June 4. 

Our time in New York was taken up by a very full program. 
We hardly had time to think. A good bit of this time was filled 
by getting our equipment together at the Boy Scout Trading 
Post. This is a unique store. It is made to look as nearly as 
possible like the old trading posts on the western frontier. 
All the fittings are made of hickory in its natural state, with the 
bark still on the wood. Even the walls are covered with logs, 
making it appear to be the stockade around the post. 

On the first night, we went to see Mr. David T. Layman. 
He entertained us first at dinner, then at the theater where we 
saw a very good play called “‘ The Silent House.” 

One of our most interesting meetings while in New York 
was with a patrol of Scouts in New Rochelle. We went out 
there to spend the night in Mr. West’s beautiful home, and, 
after diner, this patrol came to see us. It is called the Service 
Patrol, and is composed of the Eagle Scouts of the various 

‘oops of the city. It was formed for the purpose of serving 
the community. The boys presented us with leather wallets 
made by themselves. 

On the way back from Mr. West’s home, we stopped at the 
Bronx Zoo. We were fortunate enough to meet Mr. R. S. 
Ditmars, the famous authority on snakes, who conducted us 





HIS is the first article written by the three Eagle Scouts 
chosen by the Boy Scouts of America for a summer safari 
with Martin Johnson in Africa. The article was completed just 
prior to their starting for Tanganyika. 
The latest word from them is a cable from Nairobi: 


“Completed wonderful five-week safari. Saw millions of 
game. Two hundred lions. Sailing August 19th on Durbec 
from Mombassa. All in perfect health.” 


Mr. Martin Johnson, writing to the Editor of BOYS’ LIFE, 
just prior to their setting out on safari, said: 


“You have no idea how proud we are of these boys. More 
wholesome and cleaner-cut boys we have never seen. They 
arrived bubbliag over with enthusiasm after an interesting trip. 
Everything is so new and different to what they have seen before. 

“We wish to give them the time of their lives. Help them to 
get good photographs and send them back with a wealth of 
material for their book. We wish to have them return with the 
same love of wild life and nature that we have—-with the feeling 
that nature as God made it is the most beautiful thing in the 
world and should not be destroyed. 

“We will return to Nairobi August 7th. On the 9th we go 
north a couple of hundred miles in order that the boys may see 
elephants. There are no elephants in the district we are going 
to in Tanganyika, but almost every other kind of animal.” 

The book to which Mr. Martin refers, the three Scouts are 
now writing while on shipboard. It will be published in October 
by G. P. Putnams’ So.as, and will be called ‘‘ Three Boy Scouts 
in- Africa.”— The Editors. 
























































Ready to start on Safari 





through the park. He showed 
us practically all the animals 
which we are likely to meet in 
Africa. 

We felt very much honored 
when the New York Times 
invited us to lunch. We met 
Mr. Adolph S. Ochs, the Presi- 
dent, the Editor and the others 
who supervise the running of 
the paper. We signed our 
names in the guest book in 
which we saw the names of 
Lindbergh, Byrd, and other 
famous men. After lunch, we 
were conducted through the 
/ entire plant. 

We enjoyed very much the 


i YO? night we spent at the home of 
yA Col. Theodore Roosevelt at 

y Ny Oyster Pay. The Colonel 
“Doug” took us up to Sagamore Hill, 


the home of his father, the 
former president. There we met Mrs. Thecdore Roosevelt, Sr., 
who showed us the collection of hunting trophies, war souvenirs 
and books given President Roosevelt by his many friends 
and many famous people. 

The day before leaving New York, we had lunch on the 
Zle de France with a number of well-known men. There 
were Barron Collier, “‘Scotty”’ Allen, ‘‘Cory” Ford, Mr. 
George K. Cherry, Dr. George J. Fisher, Fitzhugh Green, and 
several others. We also met David Putnam, the author of 
three books and one of our hosts of this trip. 

We looked over the Ile de France. It is a magnificent ship. 
Having several lounges, card-rooms, smoking rooms, a chapel, 
a well-equipped gymnasium, a fine library, a dining-room with 
marble walls and corresponding furniture, a large ball-room 
for moving-pictures and dancing, and any number of small 
rooms for various purposes, it seemed to us to be a modern 
hotel rather than an ocean-going steamer. 

The last night in New York we spent at the home of Mr. 
Putnam at Rye, N. Y. After dinner, we. discussed with Mr. 
Putnam and David the problems involved in the writing of a 
book. Most of the next day was spent in last-minute packing. 
We had a brinch of pictures made aboard the Ile de France 
Some of them were movies. We also taiked into the Vitaphone. 
It was a great experience. 

We went aboard the ship that night about nine-thirty. 
There were several of our friends from national head 
quarters there, waiting to see us off. _Good-byes and farewelis 
were said, the ship finally left its dock, and about twelve- 
thirty, started down the Hudson River. We stayed up on the 
deck until the bright lights of loner New York had been passed 
and the Statue of Liberty was fading away on our right, then 
went down to our cabin and to bed. 

The next morning, as we looked over the passenger list, we 
saw the names of a number of notable people. There were Bill 
Tilden and the rest of the American Davis Cup team, Ruth 
Elder, Pola Negri and several other famous persons. We met 
Tilden and Junior Coen. They were both very nice fellows. 
We also met Ruth Elder. 

Captain Blancart was very kind to us, taking us up on the 
(Concluded on page 64) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





How May I Earn a Living? 


By Myron M. Stearns 


Illustrated by Enos B. Comstock 


WHILE ago I had 

to wait at New 

Haven, Connec- 

ticut, for a train 

to Hartford. I got in just 
after midnight, and had to 
wait until nearly two 
o'clock. It was a fine 
moonlight night, and to kill 
time I walked up to the 
Yale College campus. 
There I found a lot of fel- 
lows standing around in the 
moonlight in twos and 
threes, instead of being 
asleep — talking a little, 


A concern had in its employ a capable Irish 
driver. He had been with them sixteen years. He 
liked the work, and was good at it. He had a wife and family, 
and was saving money. His ambition was to be promoted 
to a position something like that of foreman in charge of a 
group of other drivers. Finally he was given the job. 

Then everything changed. The exhilaration of promotion 
quickly passed off. He began to worry over the work. The 
drivers under him, who had liked him well enough as a com- 
panion, soon began to complain of him asa boss. He grew 
irritable, and lost weight. At last he came to the manager 
and asked to have his old job back. Without comment, 
his request was granted—and in a couple of months he 
was once more his cheerful, capable self. 

Although he had himself wanted the advance, he had 
stepped up into a job that did not fit him. He was acapable 
follower, but lacked the leadership qualities that command 
the respect of subordinates. 


Every boy is something of a mystery to himself. He plans 
vaguely to do certain things when he grows up—but has 
little knowledge as to whether or not he will be good at 
those things and happy in doing them. A series of articles 
on the different occupations and professions we hope will 
be of great assistance in guiding boys toward a wider reali- 
zation of the many opportunities open to them, so that 
their selections of a lifework will be less haphazard, and 
more likely to prove a happy choice. 

As a sequel to-the series on ‘‘What Kind of College Is 
Best?” we have arranged with Myron M. Stearns for a 
series on what kind of profession is best, under the title of 
“How May I Earn a Living?” The series will cover the 
Outdoor, Mental, Manual, Creative and Social Occupations. 
To group all occupations under these heads is difficult, but 
we hope in spite of some inevitable overlapping and various 
difficulties, the plan will work out effectively and prove 
helpful.—The Editors. 


a big Eastern university, as an 
authority on social psychology 
and education. 

He was almost a failure; to- 
day he’s happy, and a success. 
More often it turns the other 
way. 

I knew a fellow at college'who 
wanted to go into engineering 
work. But he wasn’t sure 
whether or not he was particu- 
larly well fitted for it, and when 
a chance came along to take a 
job in a sporting-goods shop, 
he grabbed it. He wanted to 
begin earning money at some- 





walking about a little, but 
mostly just silent, as if they 
were waiting, rather solemn- 
ly, for something sad, per- 
aps even a little terrify- 
ing, to happen. 

They were seniors, nearly 
all of them, and it was just 
before commencement. In 
another week or so they 
would be dumped out of 
the quiet harbor where they 
had been so pleasantly shel- 
tered for four long years, 
and pushed suddenly into 
earning a living. How 
would they do it? How 
well would they do it? 
They didn’t know. 

No wonder a feeling of 
melancholy, almost of ap- 
prehension, hung over them 
there in the moonlight! 

It took me back to the 
time when I was a senior, 
about to leave college and 
tackle life itself, without 
knowing what I was really 
fitted to do, or what I was 
going to be, and whether or 
not I would succeed. I re- 
member how much I wor- 
ried about it—and, as it 
turned out, rightly. For I 
had been preparing to be a 
lawyer, and still expected 


to be a lawyer, although I As you read these articles, look yourself over and 
see where it is that your best development lies 


was beginning to have more 
and more misgivings about 
it. All the next year I kept 
on with law—and have never had anything to do with it since. 

Whether you are graduating from college, orare still in school, 
you have to wonder about what you’re best fitted to do, what 
you really want to do, and whether or not you will fail at it, 
or succeed. And, tremendously important as it is to your 
whole life, you probably have very little information to go by, 
very little to help mere chance in giving you the right start. 

A slim freshman came up to Harvard. He was frail, and 
wore side-whiskers. He expected to become a naturalist. 
While he was still at college, plugging ahead at his studies 


without getting very exceptional marks, he got interested in- 


American history. He decided he’d be a historian, and did a 
lot of preliminary work looking up the War of 1812. I sup- 


pose he worried a good deal over making the change. - But’ 


as it happened, he never became a historian, any more than 
he became a naturalist—although in later life-he took long 
trips as a naturalist, and also helped to make history. He 


became known chiefly as a political leader and statesman, ’ 
Governor of New York, and President of the United States. ’ 


His name was Theodore Roosevelt. 

T. R. was able to change around and still succeed. He had 
a great deal of ability in many different lines. Quite a good 
many men are like that. They are the fortunate onés. 

A boy from a rich Polish family decided that, instead of 
merely running the family estates, he wanted to go to sea. 
He did, entering the merchant marine of a foreign country— 
England. He became an officer, and then a captain. “He had 
learned the English language so well that when he was in his 
thirties, sitting one day in his captain’s cabin, he began to 
write a book. After that he gave up the sea and became a 
great author. His name was Joseph Conrad. 


1928 













There is the case of another man, who, instead of getting 
into writing, got out of it. He was a newspaper correspondent 
at Washington—Walter Fahy. After being a journalist for 
years he decided-he wanted to go into business. For a while he 
nearly starved to death, making the shift. Then he got started. 
To-day he’s a prominent member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, handling investments that run into millions of dollars. 

Joseph Conrad and Walter Fahy were successful in both the 
things they tried—just as T. R. would have been if he’d stuck, 
for instance,. to natural history. - But most of us aren’t like 
that. We need-the help that comes from being in the work 
we can do best. 


FRIEND of mine started out to be a doctor. He found 
there were a lot of things he didn’t care for in that, and 
switched over to newspaper work. There, although he was 
supposed to have a very brilliant mind, he did very poorly. 
When -the war. broke out, he enlisted, but chafed terribly 
under restraint and orders that seemed to him stupid. He 
had brains enough to be a fine officer, but instead he never got 
to be more than a’sergeant. After that he was reduced to 
the ranks again, so that he was finally mustered out as he went 
in—a private. Then he tried selling insurance, without any 
better results. By this time he was past thirty, getting the 
habit of failure and beginning to consider himself a total loss. 
Then he got a-position where he could teach a little, and 
study.. He found-he liked research work. Where before he’d 
always been considered lazy and unable to apply himself as 
well as he should, he began to get a reputation for concentra- 
tion and long hours of work. More and more he enjoyed what 
he was doing. To-day he’s in charge of a new department in 


Let your friends know about this helpful series 


thing, right away. He got first 

$20, and then $25 a week. 

Presently he was promoted to 
t. - $30. He didn’t care espe- 
4 cially about the work, but did 
4 it well enough to get along in 
j an average way. He still 
wanted to get back to engineer- 
ing, but didn’t quite like to give 
up his job at the store and make 
the plunge. Then he 
married. That made 
it still harder to 
change. Next there 
were children to look 
out for, and every 
penny was needed. 
To-day he’s still be- 
hind that same 
counter getting—for 
, that store—a big 
salary: $40 a week. 
Already, at forty- 
five, he seems like 
quite an old man. 

That’s about the 
usual story of the fel- 
low who doesn’t get 
in the right place. 
Sometimes it’s much 
more tragic than 
that. 

It’s often hard 
' A as even for grown men 
j to tell what they can 
do; ability in this line or that is such a compli- 
cated thing. 

Like that lad I knew who’s still selling sweaters 
and tennis rackets. across the counter of a 
sporting-goods store instead of being the engineer 
he wanted to be, there comes a time for every boy when he 
wants to get started. Anything seems better than waiting a 
long time before beginning to earn money. So it’s a big 
temptation to step out and grab the first job that comes 
along, whether it’s the right one or not. That has an in- 
evitable result: most boys take the wrong job. 

Not long ago a survey was made of almost a quarter of a 
million boys (245,000), sixteen and seventeen and eighteen 
years old, employed at different things in New York State. 
More than three-quarters of them had already held more than 
one job. Half of them had held their last job less than six 
months. One boy had already held thirty-two different jobs. 
About a quarter.of them got their jobs through a friend; nearly 
all the rest got theirs by applying for the first thing that came 
along. Chance—just »plain .luck—was ‘the main thing that 
decided whetlier or not they got the right job to start with. 

It’s likely, isn’t it, that there are a dozen things a boy can’t 
do very well for every one that he can excel in? \ Probably it’s 
a lot higher than that—twenty to one, or fifty, or a hundred. 
Then—figure it out for yourself—how much chance is there to 
get the right start-if luck, the first thing that comes along, has 
to decide it! -Maybe, maybe, one in ten. More likely one in 
fifty. 

“A Scout-looks ahead,” ‘says the Boy Scout Handbook. 
“‘He ‘prepares’ for things before they:happen. . . 

‘“As he ‘looks ahead,’ every Scout must face the problem of 
his life work. : : 

‘Will he bécome a farmer or a clergyman, a forestier or a 
clerk, an engineer or a writer, an artist or what?” 

A couple of weeks ago I saw a lot of boys climb aboard 

(Concluded on page 61): 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Ozzie’s Four Letters 


“ @ LL right, Ozzie! Go in for Chuck!” 

It was late in the final quarter of 

what had been a furiously contested 

game between the elevens of Mid- 

land and O’Dell and now, Chuck Parker, Mid- 

land quarterback, was being taken out with an 
injured knee. 

Ozzie Gray, substitute quarter, though hear- 
ing Coach Adams’s voice, sat staring out at the 
field, unbelievingly. He had waited all year for 
his chance and had all but given up hope that 
the chance would arrive. 

“Snap it up, Ozzie! What’s biting you?”’ 

“M-me, sir?” Eyes widening, Ozzie jumpid 
to his feet and jerked off his sweater. The Mid 
land High stands, seeing him, gave a great, 
booming cheer. 

“Yea, Gray! Yea! Yea! Yea!” 

Dream-like, the substitute quarter found 
himself running out onto the field, entering the 
biggest game of the year and at the most crucial 
of moments. Four minutes to play, second down 
with the ball in Midland’s possession on O’ Dell’s 
eighteen yard line, and Midland trailing O’Dell, 
six points to seven. A field goal or touchdown 
vitally needed to win! 

Chuck, arms about the shoulders of two fellow 
team-mates, painfully dragging one leg, paused 
on his way off the field, to shout to the passing 
Ozzie. 

‘Give ’em the works, Ozz! We’ve got ’em 
on the run now. Right over for a touchdown!” 

Ozzie nodded, his mind filled with a maze of 
formations and crazily tumbling signals. Let’s see—ball on 
the eighteen-yard line, second down—the works! Chuck 
meant a trick play, one of the secret formations they’d been 
drilled in night after night in anticipation of just such a situa- 
tion as this. 

Pink Newton, fullback; Art Hill, left half; and Stub Evans, 
right half, Midland veterans, looking grim and worn, greeted 
the substitute quarter as he reported to the referee. A brisk 
scrimmage followed. 

“Heads together!” called Pink, and the four went into a 
conference. 

“Touchdown, Midland!” roared the stands in a frenzy of 
entreaty. 

“Hold’em, O’Dell! Hold’em!” begged the visitors. 

“‘Right side their line’s weak,” shouted Pink in Ozzie’s ear. 
“Good time to spring that reverse play, fake run around left 
end and a drive through right tackle.” 

“‘T’'ll open the hole,” promised Bill Nelson, linesman. 

“Good!” decided Ozzie, glad of advice in his time of trial, 

“‘That’s the play, then! SIGNALS!” 
» The referee’s whistle screeched, the ball snapped back, right 
half Evans took the pigskin on a quick pass from the substitute 
quarter, spanked it against the stomach of Art Hill as the left 
half cut past in the opposite direction. The O’Dell line, shift- 
ing toward the left, was thrown off balance and Bill Nelson, 
true to promise, tore an opening in the line by plowing through 
between O’Dell’s right guard and tackle, smashing them both 
out of play. ' 

The carefully drilled formation called for the quarterback’s 
going through as interference for the man with the ball but 
Ozzie, in the mad confusion of the moment, somehow lost his 
bearings. Good-night! What was he supposed to do now? 
He turned about in a dazed circle, then glimpsed Hill almost 
upon him. Oh, yes, interference! Ozzie wheeled with the 
charging Hill at his back. But he was slow getting under way 
and succeeded only in blocking his own man. Worse luck, Hill 
collided with him in trying to push Ozzie out of the way and 
both of them fell through the now rapidly closing gap in the 
O’Dell line. In an instant it seemed that they were buried 
beneath a pounding ton of human forms. 

The referee, diving into the mass of players, located the ball. 

“Third down, seven yards to go!” he announced, after a 
consulting glance at the linesmen. 

““What’s the matter with you, Ozzie?” blazed Hill as soon 
as he could regain his feet. ‘‘You gummed that play right! 
I had a clear shot ahead!” 

The substitute quarterback’s face flushed. A disturbed 
murmur came to him from the stands. Every second 
was precious. He must select his next play quickly and it 
must be the right play. It must atone, somehow, for his ex- 
hibition of thick-headedness. 

“Signals!” called Ozzie, and gave the numbers for the re- 
verse of the formation he had fizzled. In practice, Coach 
Adams had shown that a feint at the line following the first 


Another great football story by Harold M. Sherman appears in the next issue. 


By Harold M. Sherman 


Illustrated by Robert A. Graef 





“Say, Ozzie, I didn’t quite get your psychology to-day” 


play and then a swinging out around the end, was good for 
yards, this variation of the first formation proving just decep- 
tive enough to fool the opposition. 


W ITH Hill on the receiving end of the play again, the Mid- 
land left-half brought the stands to their feet by alter- 
ing his direction and, accompanied by the substitute quarter- 
back as interference, started wide around O’Dell’s right end. 

“There he goes!” cried an excited voice. “Touchdown!” 

But O'Dell, defending desperately in the face of what had 
been a determined, battering march down the field from 
Midland’s own thirty yard-line, broke through in a frantic 
effort to down the man with the ball. 

A couple of straight arms and clever dodging enabled Hill 
to evade a number of would-be tacklers though he found him- 
self to be running parallel to others of the enemy who were 
attempting to head him off as he sought to go around them. 

“Cut in!” beseeched Midland as it was seen that Hill was 
being forced dangerously close to the sidelines withaut being 
able to make much progress. 

“‘Get that guy!” he shouted to the substitute quarter as a 
threatening form loomed up in front. 

Ozzie got him, there was no question of that. He blocked 
his man off beautifully but put himself out of play in so doing, 
leaving Hill to continue on his own. As Hill emerged into the 
open a mad cheer went up, a cheer, however, which was short- 
lived, for Hill, in trying to avoid running out of bounds, was 
tackled and thrown after a gain of only four yards. 

‘Fourth down, three to go!” cried the referee. 

And the Midland stands groaned. On three previous occa- 
sions Midland had marched well down into O’Dell territory 
only to have the rival school brace and hold. Her six points 
had resulted through’a fortunate break in the game, occurring 
early in the first-quarter, when a poor pass-back from center 
had enabled Midland to block and recover a punt so near the 
O’Dell goal line that three line plunges had taken the ball 
across. 




















*‘ We'll never make it,” predicted a Midland rooter, gloomily. 
“Not the way O’Dell’s holding and the way Ozzie’s picking 
plays! Look where we are, over against the sidelines, and last 
down!” 

The substitute quarter, in blocking the tackler trying to 
reach Hill, had been hit hard. Fellow players jerked him to 
his feet, dazed and groggy. Ozzie staggered back into position, 
glassy-eyed. 

“Signals!” he shouted. ‘ Signals!” 

“Try a pass!” counseled Pink Newton. “It’s our only 
chance!” 

“What down is this?” asked the bewildered quarterback, 
looking around. 

But his backfield men, crouching, swaying on their feet, 
could not hear above the roar of sound. 

“Play ball!” yelled the referee. 


OZIE's senses commenced to clear. He must call a play at 
once else his team would be penalized five yards for stall- 
ing and this would be fatal. But—his head! Things seemed a 
bit thick! Here they were, a step from the sidelines and what 
down? Must be third down! That’s right—third down! And 
O’Dell was holding like mad. Hardly a chance to make it 
through the line, a pass was too risky, a field goal. Only two 
points needed to beat O’Dell and a goal from the field would 
total three. But they were off too far to the side, the cross- 
bar of the goal posts was at too bad an angle. Ah! The thing 
to do was to carry the ball outside so that it would be brought 
out by the referee and put in position for Pink Newton to try 
a field goal on the last down! 
“Signals!” called Ozzie. ‘‘Seventeen, twenty-three, twenty!” 
“Signals over!” shrieked the backfield in amazed chorus. 
But it was too late, the ball had been snapped back, and the 
substitute quarter, taking a side step, moved out of bounds as 
the two lines crashed. 
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For a moment the Midland stands sat in shocked silence, 
then—as the referee waved the ball over to O’Dell—pacing out 
from the sideline with the substitute quarter-back running 
along beside him, protesting frantically, a great heart-rending 
howl went up. Fellow team-mates joined in the howl, gather- 
ing round Ozzie with explosive gestures. 

“‘Well of all the boneheaded boneheads!” raved Pink New- 
ton. ‘“‘What you think you were doing?” 

‘But there’s a mix-up somewhere,”’ insisted Ozzie, tearfully. 
‘We've got another down, Pink. We’re being cheated out of 
adown. And you’re going to kick a field goal. See where the 
ball is, swell position!” 

“Yeah, only we haven’t got the ball any more!” blazed 
Pink. “And there’s about ten seconds to play. Boy, you’re 
never going to live this down!” 

“Take him out!” came the booming voice of an unkind 
spectator. ‘‘Oh, what a piece of cheese!” 

“New ruling—five downs this year!” razzed another. 
‘“‘Funny the referee doesn’t know about it.” 

The O’Dell stands, which had sat in uneasy and fearsome 
silence during Midland’s last bid for a score, now burst forth 
with a frenzy of joyous sound. ; 

“Tt won’t be long now!” they sung. ‘‘Oh, it won’t be long 
now!” 


ND it wasn’t. The tired O’Dell team lined up, punt 

formation, and their center made sure of his: pass-back 

this time so that the kicker could get his punt away without 

interference. While the booted ball was in the air, the timers’ 

whistles blew and the students in charge of the scoreboard 
scrambled down, leaving the figures, O’Dell, 7; Midland, 6. 

Instantly after the game a disgruntled mass of fans swarmed 
about the team members, curious to determine the cause of the 
substitute quarter’s mental lapse. 

“He can’t count above three,”’ explained a student. ‘That’s 
the answer. You'll have to admit, though, if it had been the 
third down, his little play would have becn a nice bit of 
strategy!” 

“Sure!” admitted another. “And if Napoleon hadn’t had 
his Waterloo he might never have been defeated! Let’s have 
a little cranberry sauce, please!” 

“Hey, Ozzie!” called a voice. “What was the matter— 
asleep?” 2 E 

The substitute quarter, shaking his head and sobbing un- 
ashamedly, gave no answer. Fellow team-mates, glum with 
disappointment, formed a protecting wall about him. ~~ 

“Step aside! Let him through!” ordered 
Art Hill, elbowing a lane. 


the taunts. “It’s all over now. How 
many of you. grandstand quarter-backs 
could have done any better?” 
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As he kicked, the substitute 

quarter-back threw himself 

at two O'Dell foemen who 
had broken through 


“Ray!” came a half-hearted response. 

“What do you say, fellows?” proposed a wit in a shrill voice 
which carried out over the crowd. “I think Ozzie ought to be 
given his letter for this.” 

“By O'Dell!” broke in a second wiseacre. 

“No, no!” insisted the first wit. ‘In fact his feat was so 
extraordinary, I propose he be made a four-letter man!” 

“And what are the letters?’’ demanded the second wiseacre, 
not to be outdone. 

“The letters are,”’ shrilled the first wit. ‘Get this—every- 
body—we’re about to award Ozzie Gray four letters for his 
performance in one game.” 

“ Aw, dry up!” 

“Pipe down, you!” 

“Four letters!” persisted the wit, “‘D-U-M-B!” 

A titter of laughter went through the crowd. Kind of funny 
at that. Still, it was very bad taste, a cowardly sort of taunt. 

“Let me at that bird!” raged Pink Newton, pushing through 
in the direction of the voice. The players were near the Mid- 
land bench now and Chuck Parker, his leg bandaged, was on 
his feet, limping out to add his indignant protest. 

“Who is he? He needs a good punch in the nose!” 

But the perpetrator of the near riot was nowhere to be 
found, having accomplished a speedy fade-out at the first 
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“Cut that stuff!” cried Pink, resenting 


indication of possible violence. The damage, however, had 
been done. ° es 

“Four-letter man,” a 
“D-U-M-B! That’s rich!” 

And the designation spread, the feeling of keen disappoint- 
ment. over Midland’s defeat giving way to one of amused 
tolerance at the bunglesome direction of the substitute quarter- 
back. 

“Oh, well, what could you expect?” said a fan, resignedly. 
“‘Ozzie’s first big game. He’ll do better next time.” 

“Only because he couldn’t do worse,’’ replied one, more un- 
yielding. 

In the locker-room team-mates, though inclined to agree as 
to Ozzie’s dumbness, tried their best to console the greatly 
chagrined substitute quarter. 

“Don’t you mind what those bozos in the crowd said, 
Ozzie,” soothed Chuck, putting his arm about his understudy’s 
shoulders. ‘‘ You did the best you could, old man. That’s all 
anybody can do. You just had the breaks against you.” 

“No,” insisted Ozzie. “I deserve the panning, and you guys 
know it. If I hadn’t gotten in Art’s way he might have gone 
through for a touchdown.” 

“Yeah, and I might not,’ responded the left-half. ‘You 
can’t prove anything by ‘ifs,’ so the best thing to do is forget 
it. We’ll get O’Dell next year!” < 

Next year! How lightly Art had said this, as.though the 
losing to Midland’s bitterest rival hadn’t,meant so much after 
all. ‘As though all the hard weeks of pointing for this biggest 
contest of the year could be dismissed by a snapping of the 
fingers! No, he—Ozzie—knew what was in their hearts. He 
knew how each had hoped to do his bit toward ending O’Dell’s 
reign of supremacy—a reign which had existed now for four 
unbroken seasons. The fellows wouldn’t have.minded.if they 


student remarked, grinning, 


had failed of their objective through no tactical error or blunder, © 


if they had gone down fighting to the last, their best plays 
repulsed in the shadow of O’Dell’s goal posts.’”But to have been 
thrown off their stride) their last desperate offensive brought 
to naught through the stupid work of their quarter-back, this 
was the thing that hurt.. And yet, after their first instinctive 
outburst, they were curbing their feelings to save his! This 
was Midland spirit in the highest, a sort of spirit which only 
increased Ozzie’s sense of unworthiness. 

‘“*T don’t know how I ever got balled up on the downs,’’ he 
tried to explain. “Seems to me I remember bumping some- 
body and then everything’s kind of hazy, but I’m not trying to 
alibi myself, fellows.. I—I was terrible!” 


HE four-letter stigma stuck to Ozzie Gray even after the 
football season had faded into days of basketball activity 
and popped out in a baseball game, when Ozzie, playing second 
base, threw home to catch a runner with two out, the logical 
play having been to first. The runner slid and was safe and 
the batter, who should have been retired, reached first 
safely, of course. : 
“Living up to his four letters,” chirped a rooter. ‘“He’s a 
sweet player except in a pinch and then, for some unknown 
reason, he’s just naturally D-U-M-B!” 
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And so it began to seem. Ozzie himself couldn’t explain it. 
He tried to analyze himself, to determine why it was that, 
confronted with a tight situation, his mind somehow refused 
to grasp it all and caused him to make moves which placed his 
team in jeopardy. 

“T knew there were two out,” he confessed, afterward. 
‘But when I saw that runner shooting for home, I just couldn’t 
think of anything else but pegging to get him.” 


A REPETITION of such experiences, however, caused 

Coach Adams to be wary of dependence upon Ozzie in 
emergencies. No one could prophesy what he would do next. 
At times, when little hung upon the result, he performed the 
most brilliant of plays. Take, for instance, his triple play 
unassisted, when he made a leaping catch of a line drive, raced 
to second and tagged it for a double out, and then chased the 
runner dashing toward second back down the base path, 
tagging him out ten feet from the first base sack. Hard to find 
fault with his execution of this play, all figured out with light- 
ning swiftness. It was such work as this which kept him on the 
team in the hopes that he had at last beaten his peculiar jinx. 
But the hopes always proved groundless. 

Came the football season again and Ozzie Gray, ‘‘ Midland’s 
only four letter man,” putting in his appearance as a candidate. 

“‘He’s got a lot of nerve to be turning out after what hap- 
pened last season,” remarked an observer. “If I was that bird 
I’d have called it quits long ago.” 

“Leave it to him,” said another, unsympathetically. ‘“He’s 
just dumb enough to hang around and make things tough for 
the rest of the gang as long as the coach will have anything to 
dowithhim. IfCoach Adams wants us to beat O’Dell this year, 
he ought to kick Ozzie off the squad. That guy’s a hoodoo!” 

Midland High’s prospects for a crack eleven were more than 
good by reason of the fact that the entire backfield was intact 
from last season. There were four vacancies to be filled in the 

















line due to graduation but the team, cn paper, gave evidence of 
developing into one of Midland’s strongest. This evidence was 
supported in action with the playing of the opening game when 
Midland rolled up a 53 to o score against Carhart. A feature 
of this game was Ozzie Gray’s relieving of Chuck Parker in the 
second-half after Chuck had suffered a minor recurrence of his 
old knee injury. Ozzie’s handling of the team had been peppy 
and practically flawless, punctuated by two dazzling broken 
field runs of his own, one of thirty and the other of forty-five 
yards, both culminating in touchdowns. 

“Very pretty,” admitted a spectator. ‘Only it déesn’t mean 
anything.” 

And this remark quite generally represented the opinions of 
all. Midland fans had refused to become excited over any- 
thing that Ozzie might do, for past experience had taught them 
that he was more than apt to undo it the next minute, if not 
the next game. 

In mid-season, with Chuck again on the sidelines nursing 
what he had now come to call “his trick knee,” the wiseacres 
(Continued on page’ 55) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Playing the Line 


By Lloyd K. Neidlinger 


10 
HIS article is respectfully dedicated to the thou- 
sands of unsung heroes who collectively are known 
—and only little known—to the great football fol 
lowing pub- 

lic as “the line.” To 


every fat boy who has 
played center for the 
back lots team, to every 
lanky end who aspired 
to be a great fullback 
and failed, to every tow- 
headed guard or tackle 
who by force of circum- 
stance or girth of belt 
has been prevented from 
attaining the more cov- 
éted positions which 
their speedier brothers 
have held with glory, 
this is to offer hope, per- 
haps inspiration. 

The lineman is com- 
ing into his own with 
the coaches and trainers 
of the school teams. 
These men, torn be- [At ERCOLLEGIATE football 
tween the stressing of a , has few ps ange pare who 

intsi 3 ecame famous as the Neidlingers. 
ee ae d Pudge” left) was Waller 
eee Camp’s choice for All-America 
often alone in their j)-p/¢ im 1922. His placement- 
work, have been forced picking was a feature of Dart- 
to neglect the line play mouth’s attack. Newell the same 
of their squads and con- year was one of the outstanding half- 
centrate on the teaching backs of the country, playing for 
of plays and the train- Yale. -In their younger days both 
ing of backfields to take of these brothers were Eagle Scouts. 

: f the oppor- “Pudge” now is line coach, Prince- 
advan a < Ppo ton University Freshman 
tunities that chance or 
a naturally good combi- 


nation of forwards make for the runner. Now more trams are 
having line coaches, old grads who are eager to lend a hand, 
younger grads willing to transfer their experience from colleges 
where probably their team enjoys a special coach for each 
position. The line which has been recognized in college foot- 
ball in its proper importance has come into its own in the 
training camps of the scholastic game. 

Let us start then—those of us who love football—to learn 
some of the fundamentals of this specialized department of the 
game. Plan to be guards; work to be tackles; the best guards 
and tackles we can learn to be, and let our brothers who may 
be fleeter of foot and not so physically aggressive learn to run 
through the holes we will make for them and pass beyond the 
opposing backs drawn up in defence of the men opposite us. 


Ne BOY is too heavy and few are too light to play in 
the line. On one of my Dartmouth teams there played 
at guard a man who weighed only 150 pounds—very light for 
college football—who because of his aggressiveness became 
one of the year’s best players. 
Ends on high school teams fre- 
quently weigh less than 150. On 
the other hand, I have played 
against a man who tipped the 
scales at more than 240 pounds 
and who was active enough to be 
a most formidable opponent. 
Whether heavy or light, the im- 
portant physical attribute is 
speed—not so much in running 
as in throwing the weight into 
an advantageots position, in 
quickly controlling muscles al- 
ways tugging at the leash of the 
will, ready to snap with the ball 
to the desired activity that ad- 
vances or prevents the advance 
of the runner as the case may 
demand. Weight is an advan- 
tage, but only muscular weight. A fat boy must develop a 
speed greater than his opponent’s. In three weeks of training 
with attention to the development of the proper muscles, any 
normal boy between the ages of thirteen and twenty-one can 
equip himself for contest on an equal footing with any rival. 
The neck, the arms, the back, the legs, shoulders, and feet 
must be developed for their work by exercise and practice. 

We will examine first the correct assignment and part éach 
cogwheel of our physical machine must take and play. 

Bear in mind that the theories outlined by the writer are 
only a few cf the widely varying theories of proper line play 
advanced by different authorities. Many coaches have indi- 





A perfect block. The two linesmen in white have effectively 
stopped their opponent 
















Get your man! Note how every man is being taken care of 





Co-operation! See how the tackle in white is being carried back by 


two linesmen 


vidual ideas on the correct 
stance for their players and 
the methods of attack and 
defence. If you have the 
advantage of an individual 
coach and his training, you 
are in a fortunate position. 
Whether or not you have 
this advantage, the present 
system is based on the 
writer’s experience as player 
and coach, and in accord 
with the accepted ideas of 
some of the country’s lead- 
ing coaches and players, 
should offer an opportunity 
to attack the problems of 
line football from a scien- 
tific viewpoint effective in actual play. 


VERY boy squats with one or the other foot natur- 

ally forward. He may follow this natural inclination. 
Note that when playing on the right side of the line the 
best position is with the left foot ahead; on the left side of the 
line with the right foot ahead. This preference is because 
from such a position the first step swings the body at the 
correct angle nearer the opposing player. Let us assume 
the left foot forward. The right foot then should be set with 
the toe opposite the heel of the forward foot, forming the second 
point of a triangle which is completed by one of the hands. The 





width between the feet should 
be such that the legs are braced 
sideways, the knees well in 
under the body. The weight 
thus falls on the inner toe 
cleats of each shoe—a broad 
grip for a strong forward 
charge. The legs are in a 
springing position. The most 
frequent fault is to keep the 
foot too far back. In this po- 
sition the power of the right leg 
is lost, the spring of the leg 
already partly extended. In 
the proper position the body 
on its haunches should be com- 
fortably balanced, ready to be 
thrust quickly out and forward 
by the leg muscles. 


“TH hand and arm opposite 
the forward foot forms the 
third support of the tripod 
that braces the body against 
attack from any angle. Slightly 
ahead of our forward left foot, 
the right hand and arm is given its share 
of the weight. The fingers may be spread 
for better balance. This, however, leaves 
them open for injury if stepped on in the 
mélée. It is better, therefore, to balance 
the arm on the closed knuckles, folding the 
first joints of the fingers under. The arm 
should be fully extended. The other arm 
crooked, should rest easily on the knee. To 
place both hands down, with most players, 
throws the body off balance and lowers the 
shoulders too far. 

On the offensive the bent arm must be held 
close in accordance with the rules and the 
position suggested broadens the shoulders to the full 
width. 

On the defensive, where the free hand is the first 
weapon of attack, the position is suited to a quick 
open-handed blow at the opponent’s head without loss 
of time. The writer never permits his men to swing 
the free arm. The ball will probably be passed when 
the arm is on the back swing, and a precious half 
second lost in gaining contact with the opponent. 
There is also more force in the jab from the elbow and 
less chance of an accidental foul blow than with the 
full swinging arm. 

The position of the head is not casual but specific 
and important. It must be up in line with a stiff 
back. The top of the head-guard aims the charge. 
The face is down, the eyes watching the opposing 
player under lowered brows. On the defensive the 
head is raised sufficiently to allow the player to watch 
the backfield men opposite. In either case the neck 
is stiff, drawn rigidly into the shoulders. 

This is important for two reasons. First, because a 
loose head is easily turned out of line, to one side or the 
other, by an open-handed blow from an opponent, and 
the body follows your nose in the wrong direction. Secondly, 
the loose head is easily injured, the neck twisted, the tendons 
strained. 

Try the two positions in practice and note the difference. 
The head in its proper position is for the offensive player a 
battering-ram, which every line man must learn to use 
effectively. 

The shoulders are squared, broadened as much as pos- 
sible, and straight across. To lower either shoulder reduces 
the barrier offered the opponent as it narrows the body. In 
addition it usually causes the charging player to hit the 
opponent with the shoulder limp, throws the head to one side, 
offers the opponent a target for the thrust of his hands, and 
is generally bad. 

The keystone of our “spring cannon” position is the back. 
By proper alignment of the back the position is made or 
spoiled. Place the feet, put forward the hand, draw in the 
neck, and then straighten the back with a stiff spine in a 
long slanting line, free from any hump or arch made from 
bending over. To secure this stiff, straight back the hips must 
be low and the body squat on the haunches rather than bent 
over. This is proper. The legs thus gathered in have the 
maximum spring capacity. The entire force of the spring will 
in this way be sent against the opponent by the head and 
shoulders. With the back arched improperly, the player will 
quickly note that the drive of the legs simply acts to raise his 
hind quarters into the air with little forv-ard push, and, carried 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


to the extreme, will send his head down with nose in the 
mud, which will be both unpleasant and ineffective. 


E HAVE, then, the most effective position for both 

offensive and defensive attack; neck and back in rigid 
alignment, legs flexed for strong springing, the body balanced 
cn a triped of feet and hand that fortifies it from a blow 
at any quarier. The position should be comfortable, and 
will be after a little practice. 

Three drills will be found useful in early practice. to, de- 
velop the above position and 
the muscles called into action. 

Balance the body correctly, 
carefully placing the hands 
and feet, and then have a 
team-mate standing opposite 
test your stance. He will push 
first one shoulder and then 
the other. By bracing the op- 
posite foot you should stand 
firm. He pulls the shoulder 
or head, and by bracing the 
arm you are again firm. A 
half hour of such experiment- 
ing each day will quickly make 
the proper responses of arm 
and legs automatic. 

The second exercise will be 
to assume the proper stance 
and then hop along the field 
with a light springing from 
the toes—eight or ten inches at a hop is enough— 
without completely unbending the knees. Keep 
the shoulders and back rigid. The motion resem- 
bles the hopping of the toad rather than the leap 
of the frog. This trains the player to easily catch 
his balance when landing, bracing again instantly. 
It trains him to hold his back and neck properly 
and not to make his charge a dive. 

The third exercise the writer finds valuable is 
the well known “duck waddle.” The player 
squats in position and then raises the hand from . 
the ground and the back to a sitting posture. 
Keeping the shoulders approximately level, he 
moves forward very much like the clumsy duck 
by swinging first one leg and then the other out and 
forward in a short step ahead. It is a painful 
operation for the first few days of practice. A few 
minutes with very short steps will usually dis- 
courage most candidates, but no better exercise 
can be found for conditioning the leg muscles. 
In September you will find a hundred men 
struggling in this manner down the field of any 
number of colleges. 

So far our football training can be practiced in the back 
yard. The proper position must become instinctive. There 
is no time in the game to think of head or hand. We are 
now ready to put on togs and join the squad. 


INE up with the six boys from next door if you want— 
leaving out the young whippet who will play quarterback 
and has a different lesson to go through—and practice charg- 
ing. That is the only appropriate word to describe the motion 
of our football line. Shoulder to shoulder on the given signal 
the players unloose the coiled springs of the legs and shoot 
forward. All the power and drive is transmitted through 
the head and shoulders at the imaginary enemy line. The 
back foot comes up in a step perhaps twelve inches long and 
digs in. 

By the time this is planted the shoulders are locked with the 
opponent, and it is our object—not always successful—to so 
engage his body that he is lifted off balance and carried back 
on our shoulders two, three, five steps, if we can. Take short, 
fast, six-inch steps, so that your weight is solidly anchored to 
the ground most of the time, the feet driving like trip-hammers 
un‘il! the force of the charge is spent. The opposing pla:er 
is carried back and tossed aside, and our clever 
halfback, luck with him, is safely through the hole 
and down the field for a good gain. Do not raise 
the head or arch the back—keep low and driving. 
Step with the feet wide apart to better balance 
the body. After the first blow the progress de- 
pends on power and not speed. But to engage the 
opponent before he himself has his body braced and 
pushing is where speed is essential. You must hit 
him before he hits you. 

Practice this low driving charge by stretching a 
clothes-line about four feet high across the yard, 
and from about five feet off rush back and forth 
under the line without rising up—no ducking, now! 


EMEMBER that in modern football this charge 

is made whether or not you have the ball. The 

difference is only that when the other team has the 

ball there is added the quick blow of the hands and 

the use of the arms to push and lift the other player 
back and out of the way or into his own men. 

Let us examine mote closely, however, the tactics 
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A hole. .Linemen have here.split the opponent’s line. 
The tackle at the right did not block'the kick 


The proper use of the hands in breaking 


of the two departments of play. So far we have prepared 
for both offensive and defensive in the same way. 

The big advantage that the offensive player has is that he 
knows on just which signal the ball will be put in play. He 
should be able to start ahead of his opponent. The great dis- 
advantage that he has is the rule forbidding the use of hands. 

The objective of the offensive lineman is to open a hole 
through which the backfield may carry the ball. Note here 
that even when the runner is signaled to go through the other 
side of the line or around the end there is no rest for the good 








The line holds! _ Photos by Pathé Sportlights from “The Man in White’ Series 


y “Chick” Meehan, Coach N.Y. U. 


player. Although it might be sufficient to merely block the 
opponent, it is'a careless, sloppy, way to play. The man is 
better taken care of, more surely out of the play, if he is 


‘handled exactly as though the runner was coming through the 


hole every time. The charge is made, the opponent caught 
on the’ head and shoulders like an unfortunate bull-fighter 
and carried: back before being tossed aside. How simple it 
sounds! The difficulties of executing the play are what make 
football a contest. The player opposite is often a moving 
target with quick, thrusting arms and hands and darting head 









The incorrect crouch 


through the line 
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and shoulders. Decide to hit the opponent at the waist-line 
with your head. To do this you must get by his arms before 
he can stiffen them against your shoulder, and you must 
drive up under his shoulders and chest. You must start your 
charge, therefore, from a point lower, or at least as low as 
he is crouched. 

You have four chances to take him out of the piay. Don’t 
throw away any one of them! First you can catch him with 
your head. If you do, he is at your mercy. Let us suppose 
he throws his hips aside and the head misses. You then rely 
on your shoulder, which, 
crashing into his stomach, 
may be equally as effective. 
Again he is clever and you 
miss. You still may catch 
him between your side and 
your hip, but now your 
chance to carry him back 
is gone and you must cut 
him down by pushing side- 
ways. Failing with the hip 
as a last resort, you can 
cut him off by pivoting on 
the arm and throwing the 
legs against his knees. 
Four chances! and still on 
every play some man avoids 
his opponent and makes the 


The advantage of using hands on the defense is-clearly shown here tackle. The reason is this— 


and here is the most fre- 

quent error of the offensive 
lineman—some man throws away his first and 
possibly his second chance, and instead of charg- 
ing with head and shoulders he throws himself 
crab-like, sideways, against his opponent, and 
offers him not only the handicap on getting by, 
but the opportunity of inflicting a painful blow on 
the ribs and back with a swinging knee. 


ie IS not only more effective and less dangerous 

to charge with the head and shoulders, but much 
easier. The opposing player is trying to sidestep 
and throw us off by shifting his position before the 
ball is passed. Our target should be his trouser 
laces. He may move his legs and shoulders in any 
direction, but his waist-line is comparatively immov- 
able and indicates to us the direction of his first step. 
If we can bury our head in the pocket his stomach 
offers when bent over, he may wriggle to his heart’s 
content but cannot get away, and with driving steps 
we can lift him off his feet and out of the play. 

Frequently two linemen can work on one oppo- 
nent. The play of each is still the same as though 
the man was handled alone. Here we have eight 
chances, and the responsibility and weight of the opponent 
is divided. I have never approved of the system by which 
one man goes low and the other high, with the idea of top- 
pling over the opposing player. This type of attack is easily 
avoided by a clever player, and often when successful still 
leaves the player blocking up a hole on the line of scrimmage. 

One of the most beautiful plays of football and one that 
delights the hearts of spectator, coach, and player is to see a 
man ridden back from the scrimmage line on the shoulders of 
a stalwart center and guard. The only one who never appre- 
ciates the situation is the unfortunate rider. 

I recommend a charge on every play, and have found it 
much more effective in defending a kick or forward poss than 
blocking tactics. 

Correctly executed by each man, the line charge will move 
the scrimmage line back two or three yards before the backfield 
man reaches it and finds his hole waiting. To prevent this 
destructive engine of the offense from getting under way is 
the problem of defensive line football. 

The ‘great advantage that the defensive player has is the 
use of his hands. - Too often this is not sufficiently used. This 
is often the case because the player without ‘sufficient 
practice to use the feet and hands never has time in 
the rush of play to apply principles which he may have 
clearly 'in mind. His attention is on the ball and the 
runner. He must determine before the ball is passed 
the method of attack he will follow to break through, 
and must be so trained that once determined he can 
rely on his hands, feet, and body, to do instinctively 
their part, while’ his eyes, head, and attention are 
absorbed in watching the ball and analysing the play, 
This practice comes through scrimmage against team- 
mates and on the line sled now used in most schools. 

From our knowledge of offensive play, we determined 
to avoid three things: to allow the opponent to get a 
head and shoulder into the body, to be lifted off the 
feet, or to be sideswiped out of the play. 

The word defense used in football is an unfortunate 
term. It somehow implies standing firm against an 
attack. We might more correctly call this department 
of play “offensive resistance,” for the best opposition 
to organized attack is not stationary resistance but 
a counter attack, if possible, before the opponent 

(Concluded on page 65) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Crater of Revelation 


By Herbert Evans 
Illustrated by Harry H. A. Burne 


LIM DEATON, youngest of that little band 

of war-wise privates known as the “A” 

Company runners, lifted the tattered 

blanket from the dugout entrance and felt 

his way into the blackness of the trench. After the 

candlelight of the clammy burrow in the chalk of 

Vimy Ridge, which until to-morrow night would 

be the headquarters of his company, his eyes were 
useless against the black of the November night. 

He stood there waiting for his vision to adjust 
itself to the darkness and then, by that optical il- 
lusion which extremes of light work on straining eyes, 
he saw limned on the black wall of the night the 
lean face above the trench map on the table at the 
bottom of the stairway. He saw the thin-lipped 
mouth, the aggressive eyes, the fighter’s jaw, all the 
stern lines of the face which even the mellow candle- 
light could not soften. 

“‘Thinks we’re not soldierin’, eh?” Slim thought 
angrily. ‘He'll wish he hadn’t made that wise 
crack before he’s done with this old outfit.” 

So this was the new commanding officer who, ac- 
cording to trench rumor, had been sent up to see 
that “A” Company snapped out of its easy-going, 
comfortable ways. 

“Just because we lose a coupla prisoners out of 
a listenin’ post some staff guy back at Corps says 
we’re haywire. Ay, they’re all a bunch of bomb- 
dodgin’ brass hats. Let ’em come up here and 
stand the gaff like we been doin’.”’ 

Like every other man in the company, Slim re- 

sented the loss of those two sentries. They were 
proud of their enviable record, a record which had 
been enhanced by their exploits at Ypres and the 
Somme, and the very intensity of that pride made 
them resent the criticism. The fact that this new 
O. C. had shared in it had turned every man against 
him even before he had arrived that afternoon. 
In an officers’ mess some miles behind the line he 
had been overheard to say that his new command 
“needed jacking up” and that he was going to see 
they got it. And by that underground channel of 
mess orderlies, signalers and runners, the over- 
worked platoons had been warned about what was 
in store for them. Major Sanders was their new 
commander’s name. Already it had been parodied 
to “‘ Major Slanders.”’ 

As his eyes grew accustomed to the dark, Slim 
started toward the front line to give the lieutenant 
of Number Three Platoon the new O. C.’s message. 

He half saw, half guessed his way along that war- e 
scarred ditch across the shoulder of the historic 

ridge, groping up the sixty yards of winding com- 
munication trench. 


URNING into the front line he stooped slightly 

so that his head was below the level of the crum- 
bling sandbags. Suddenly from high above that torn 
avenue of death between the opposing lines a star shell 
popped softly and flooded the trench with its throbbing glare 
as its little parachute opened and it began its wavering descent 
to the barb wire and shell holes of no-man’s-land.. Both para- 
pet and parados were low here and Slim froze, caught in the 
light which would reveal the slightest movement to the eyes 
of watchful Wurtemberger troops opposite. Twenty feet 
down the trench the glare touched: the dripping shrapnel 
helmet of a sentry, laid a thin gleam along the edge of his 
bayonet, sketched him deepest black and white as a crouching 
figure, grim and ready on the border line of Allied ground. 
The flare sank lower, shadows reached up and hid him and the 
young runner moved warily on. 

Slim knew the sentry had seen him and so did not need to 
give the precautionary cough or clearing of the throat which 
he had learned was good insurance when, on a tense night like 
this, the nerves of sentries were sometimes keyed too high. 

“‘Where’s High-Pockets?” he whispered. ‘ High-Pockets” 
was the name the ranks had conferred on the lanky Lieutenant 
Neilson. 

“‘Outin front,” thesentry answered quietly, without turning 
his head from the lookout between the sandbags. 

Slim went on and met the lieutenant and his sergeant re- 
turning from their stealthy visit to the bombing post. As 
they came from the shallow sap connecting the post with the 
trench he delivered his verbal message and by the impatience 
subtly betrayed in his voice Slim knew that the lieutenant was 
already beginning to be annoyed by the new major’s driving 
rule. 





Slim knew the sentry had seen him 


out along the way he had come. Over to the left on Notre 
Dame de Lorette—high ground stained with the blood of 
a hundred thousand poilus—a Vickers gun was rattling off 
short bursts of searching fire into the valley of the Souchez; 
from Arras way a battery of heavies was firing on some dump 
or other fixed target far beyond the enemy’s line. But here 
on the very top of Vimy—on the most strategic ground of all 
that hard-fought sector—quiet reigned. 

It was a, strange and ominous quiet, the quiet which comes 
sometimes on the eve of a surprise assault. For Slim it cor- 
roborated what he already knew. There were unsettling 
suspicions afoot. Mysterious sounds, dull insistent . blows, 
were continually being heard through the chalk walls of the 
deeper dugouts. A Canadian tunneling company was at 
work near by on what was said to be a dugout but which every- 
one knew was a mine. But these other sounds came from 
beyond the-front line, from the fringe of no-man’s-land. Be- 
ing a runner, Slim had known for days that the enemy’ was 
counter-mining. 

This unreal,. waiting quiet above ground told him that the 
fighters on the surface were merely waiting to strike until the 
struggle being waged so stealthily in the heart of the ridge 
came to its ghastly end. But for once, “A” Company was in 
luck. To-morrow night they were to be relieved, only twenty- 
four hours more and they would go back to battalion supports 
and ‘‘B” Company; which was up to strength and had had 
the easy end of things lately, would be moved in to take the 
brunt of things, to suffer the casualties which would come when 
the terrific charges under the ridge were exploded. 

Pulling his “tin hat” forward to keep the driving rain from 


the company sup- 
port line and made 
his way down the 
steep steps into the 
headquarters dug- 
out. He was tired, 
dog tired, and sit- 
ting on the bottom 
steps he rested his 
dripping arms across 
his knees, took the 
heavy helmet from 
his head and pushed 
back his rumpled 
hair. Twenty-four 
Lours more, One more nerve-racking day, and they would be 

away from this shattered crest of the ridge. Listlessly he 
overheard what the Major was saying to Lieutenant Neilson, 
and then as he realized the atrocious import of the words, his 
fist clenched and red anger at this frésh injustice made him 
forget his dull fatigue. 

“‘T see you appreciate the situation,” the grim-faced com- 
mander was saying to the subaltern whose trench coat was 
still plastered with the fresh mud of no-man’s-land. “I 
thought you should know at once that on behalf of “A” 
Company I have volunteered that we will remain where we 
are until these mines are exploded and the craters consol- 
idated.” 

“Very good, Sir.’”’ Neilson’s voice was dull, mechanical. 

“Also, I want to know the exact length of that bombing 
post sap on your platoon front.” 

“‘ About twenty yards, Sir, I should judge.” 

“You will please get me the length exactly. 
in half-an-hour.” 

Slim heard the lanky lieutenant give the usual ‘‘ Very good, 
Sir,” and stood to let him pass up the stairway. He was half 
way to the top when he stopped and called down to Slim. 
“Deaton,” he said hurriedly, *‘I wonder if you’d trot along 
and tell my batman——”’ 

“Mr. Neilson!” The Major’s voice was crisp, aggressive. 

‘‘Whatever the custom may have been heretofore, 
from now on you will not use company runners for 
personal errands. You understand?” 


Let me know 


AD Slim done what he wanted he would have fol- 

lowed High-Pockets into the trench and received 

the message out of earshot of this martinet. But 

already Major Sanders was on his feet and, ordering 
Slim to accompany him, they left the dugout. 

During the next hour Slim learned that the new 
commander’s insistence on precision was not confined 
to giving orders to others. As if determined to know 
every square foot of that deadly ground, Major Sanders 
led the way back and across no-man’s-land in so pains- 
taking a way that Slim thought he must be contemptu- 
ous of the knowledge set down on all trench maps. 

With luminous pocket compass he checked up the 
direction of the saps, of a ruined trench angling into the Ger- 
man wire, and every other crumbling, shell-torn earthwork. 
They stayed out so long that the front-line sentries, who had’ 
been warned that a reconnaissance party was going out, be- 
gan to indulge in the hope that this unpleasant new com- 
mander had been himself overpowered by a stealthy enemy 
patrol. When at last the pair slid over the parapet into their 
own trench, Major Sanders turned to Slim. 

‘Got a good picture of that ground in your head, Deaton?” 
he asked curtly. 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“Good, You'll need it before many nights. 
me ateight. You may turn in now.” 

But next morning before he reported for duty Slim had time 
to gauge the feeling of the company. Not a private but al- 
ready knew who was responsible for the abandonment of plans 
for the relief that night. For non-commissioned officers and 
men alike there was an intentional taunt at the company in 
the Major’s reported decision to prolong their front-line duty. 

Buck Keeley, a signaler, who was Slim’s buddy, voiced the 
growing undercurrent of mutinous protest. ‘‘Improving the 
company’s morale? Rats! Improving his chances to grab 
off a medal—believe me, that’s what he’s after. Don’t I know 
that brand of slave-driver. Why, the cold-blooded fish, 
if -—” 

But at that moment High-Pockets’ lanky form appeared 
around the traverse of the trench and Buck suddenly busied 
himself with the repairs he was making to the signal cable 
which ran along the trench wall. 

That morning Slim had no chance to hear more of the 
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company’s increasing resentment at this officer who, it seemed, 


October 


When High-Pockets had vanished into the night Slim set his eyes, Slim stumbled out of the communication trench into 
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was willing to sacrifice the lives of some of them in order to 
have a scrap of colored‘ribbon on his tunic. But there was 
trouble ahead. There were hot heads in the oufit—Buck was 
one of them—and a protest meant insolence—and insolence 
meant penal servitude—or worse. Sullenly he followed Major 
Sanders on his rounds to the sapper officer, the trench mortars 
and the tunneling company’s dugout. He was startled by 
what he overheard. And that afternoon when he waited in 
the stairway of the H. Q. and listened to the commander telling 
his officers of the operations which were destined to be carried 
out next night, he marveled at the man’s coldness and ruth- 
less driving force. 

“Gentlemen,” Major Sanders began, “our tunnelers 
will finish tamping their mine to-morrow afternoon. The 
enemy’s counter mine is located directly in front or under it. 
Apparently it has been completed and is ready to shoot. The 
microphone shows that work has ceased there. Between the 
two there is explosive enough under us to blow the top off this 
portion of the ridge. When our mine goes it will explode the 
other. Unless the enemy forestalls us, our mine will be fired 
to-morrow night. 

“There is no way of telling which way. the gound will lift. 
With luck it may bury the German line. If not it will fold 
back and cover us. In either case the lip of the new crater 
will be commanding ground. We will take that ground and 
hold it at all costs. Here is the operation order for our company. 
You will make your disposals by seven o’clock to-morrow eve- 
ning. Zero hour will be announced later.” 

As they filed up the stairway every officer knew that the 
strength of the chalk strata, the possibility of a fault in the 
earth’s crust on one or other side of the two mines, alone would 
determine whether, two days hence, they and their platoons 
should live to see the dawn. Like Slim, not one felt any 
warmth of personal liking for him. How different he was from 
their old O,C. Old Hammy, now in England with a shattered 
leg, would have acted like a human being. But Sanders 
seemed as inexorable, as utterly dispassionate, as the very 
mine which, with fuses Jaid and ready, was waiting to launch 
its crushing death. 

‘Old Hammy’d have cracked some wry-faced joke about it 
anyhow,” Slim said to Buck, that night. ‘Then they’d all 
have cackled an’ get the gang spirit and feel better. But this 
guy——” 

“Prussian guard stuff,” Buck exclaimed scornfully. ‘Oh, 
well, what’s a few rear-rank privates when there’s a medal to 
be grabbed off?” he added bitterly. 


HE following evening, soon after dark, ““A” Company 
moved to the assembly area. The front line was evacu- 
ated by all but a few sentries who were ordered to make their 
way back at the last moment before zero hour. Support dug- 
outs were emptied because, when the whole hill swayed, their 
timbers might not be equal to the strain. Support line troops 
on either flank were posted behind their parados lest the shock 
bring the trench walls down on them. Parties detailed for 
every phase of the attack were assembled on the dead ground 
below the crest, ready to jump into the communication 
trenches and rush the crater on the tick of zero hour. Hud- 
dled forms under dripping ground sheets were scattered below 
the crest. Bombers with aprons loaded with Mills grenades; 
Lewis gunners with their weapons tested and ready, all but the 
Number Ones of each crew loaded with panniers of ammuni- 
tion. The last shred of the drab dusk went, the first star shells 
wavered down like sickly rockets and occasionally a Stokes 
gun or other trench mortar lobbed their canisters of destruc- 
tion into the enemy line, under orders to preserve a show of 
normal evening activity. Now and then a German whizz- 
bang or lumbering minenwerfer re- 
taliated. And through it all, cold as 
ice, moved Major Sanders, trim and 
shaved as if for a staff parade. 

Slim, detailed as his runner all 
that night, followed him on his last 
rounds before zero hour. Every- 
where they went, in every. group they 
visited to give final orders, Slim 
could feel that unspoken animosity 
against the man who had deliberately 
led them into what promised to be 
a shambles. Major Sanders could 
not have escaped feeling it too, could 
he but have known what was in their . 
minds by that strange medium which 
the experienced officer knows. But 
he seemed in no way affected by the 
unpleasant knowledge. 

For miles behind them and on their 
flanks, artillerymen had trained their 
guns to lay down the terrific barrage 
on what had once been grazing land, 
a place where moist-eyed cattle had 
stood knee deep in the evening mists. 
Deep in the heart of the ridge 
tons of the most powerful 
explosive known to science «os ~ 
were ready, at the flash of 
an electric spark, to burst 
into thunder and lurid flame 
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which would leap like a challenge to the lowering sky. One 
by one the torturing minutes ticked away on the dial of 
Slim’s wristwatch. The mumble of chat died on the lips of 
the men around them. The lanky High-Pockets attempted 
a pointless jest—it was a matter of seconds now—‘‘it may 
fold back on us,” the Major had said. Slim stared at the 
blackness above the ridge. 


‘TH suspense was agony. There was an unnatural stirring 
among the crouching figures. High-Pockets was snap- 
ping his fingers with senseless insistence. One of the bombers 
was seized by a spasm of racking coughs. Major Sanders 
stood motionless; of them all he seemed immune to the ghastly 
strain of waiting—yet better than any of them he knew on 
what whims of fate their lives depended. Then suddenly the 
whole hill shuddered sickeningly—a colossal choking roar 
shook them, and Slim, looking up, saw the flame of the explo- 
sion sear the sky. 

Instanily Major Sanders’ whistle shrilled, a puny insolent 
sound against the raging noise which burst about them. Slim 
saw a gray-black wall rearing up. Higher and higher it rose; 
it was toppling, falling on them, and then he saw it was not 
a soaring wall of earth but was instead only the smoke from 
the -explosion. 

Major Sanders was the first man into the communication 
trench. Slim was the second. As they all ran clumsily to- 
ward the crest, the air was torn with a barbaric crescendo of 
sound. Close above their heads a seemingly solid sheet of 
projectiles was. swooping toward the German side of |‘ no- 
man’s-land. The light shells shrilled, the slower howitzer 
missiles droned and quickened as they plunged; cones of 
machine-gun bullets sped past like hard-winged insects. And 
above the surge and fall of the light from exploding shells, the 
fireflies of bursting shrapnel winked like jigging demons above 
the churning earth. Once above all that rushing inferno a 
sixty-pound shell fell short, and from the trench behind him 
Slim heard a scream. 

He and the Major were over the top now and behind them 
men were pouring out of the front line, deploying as they came. 
The fury of the barrage increased, the shells came swinging 
down closer above their heads and burst with a steady roll of 
ringing impact on the hard surface of the upturned chalk. 
Close ahead the flares showed them a long ridge of white— 
chaste, unsulliéd by any surface soil. This was the-lip of the 
crater, this was the ground they must consolidate. The 
German front line, and not their own, had been buried. 
Five minutes later, under the direction of’ the sappers, “A” 
Company was digging in like mad. 
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For the next twenty minutes Slim kept at the Major’s 
heels. Never once did he hear him speak unnecessarily, never 
for an instant did he show excitement. The enemy was re- 
taliating now. Their artillery was firing on the usual night 
targets, on trench intersections and strategic points of the 
company front. But thanks ‘o Major Sanders’ driving 
force and his carefully made plans, not a man was left in 
the line to become a victim of that pounding fire. The 
machine-guns of the Wurtembergers could not enfilade the 
long ridge of chalk behind which, on the crater’s lip, the men 
were digging in. 

Then suddenly Major Sanders turned to his runner. “Tell 
those men on the lip to withdraw,” he snapped. ‘‘Then lead 
the bombers this way.” 

As he turned to carry out the order, Slim saw the German 
line in the glare of flares. From it scores of gray figures were 
issuing stealthily, their heavy helmets making them seem 
disproportionate and sinister, like beings from some other 
world. He ran along the lip, gave High-Pockets the O. C.’s 
order and scrambled down the loose chalk piles to get the 
bombers. Wher he led them back to Major Sanders, the 
vague forms of the attackers were seventy yards away, moving 
more compactly now as they skirted the edge of the huge 
crater in the hill. 

Leaving some of the bombers to guard the working party 
on the lip, the commander Jed the others off to the left, posting 
them in a straggling arc. Almost at once he had the Wurtem- 
bergers outflanked, crowded between his line of bombers and 
the sixty-foot drop-off into the crater. He was going to give 
the bombers the order to let drive when a rifle grenade plunged 
down in front of Slim. Too late, the youth tried to duck. 
The flying shreds of metal whirred about him, one penetrated 
his leg and he was blinded by the stinging chalk splinters. 
He staggered, wheeled and, temporarily blinded, tried to run 
for cover. When the Major next saw his wounded orderly 
he was lurching helplessly toward the oncoming enemy. 


LMOST as soon as he started to stagger toward where he 
thought his own lines lay, Slim realized he had lost all 
sense of direction. But to remain in the open meant certain 
death, and, like every wounded creature—animal and sol- 
dier alike—his one overwhelming thought was to find cover. 
Once he fell, rolled, felt with his hands for the rim of a shell 
hole, then when a German bomb exploded with jarring impact 
just behind him, he swayed to his feet and ran—ran un- 
knowingly straight toward the Wurtemberger bombers on the 
crater edge. 

He heard a shout, was about to stop and then the enemy 
bombs began to fall closer 
to him. Singing splinters 
of the bomb casings cut 
the air beside him and 
he felt a hand seize his 
shoulder. They had him! 
He was being taken pris- 
oner—he was to be the 
third man of “A” Com- 
pany lost to the enemy 
within a week! At that 
instant all the intense 
esprit de corps which had 
made the company resent 
Major Sanders’ chance 
remark, blazed forth in 
his mind. He hadn’t a 
chance—but no, he’d not 
be taken alive across no- 
man’s-land. With the 

ferocity of a trapped animal he 

jerked free of the hand and crouch- 
ing, whipped his bayonet from its 
' scabbard and lunged blindly. The 

old outfit was haywire, was it? That 
Sanders guy would see.... And 
then in the lurid light of exploding 
bombs his bayonet flashed out as he 
tried to find his enemy. In that 
crazed moment he became the per- 
sonification of “A” Company’s un- 
beaten spirit. They’d never get him 
alive. Then strong arms pinioned 
him and he was thrown across a 
stalwart shoulder. He was going 
limp, things seemed trifling and far 
away and just before the world went 
black he heard a voice—an English 
voice—give the curt order: ‘‘Get him 
to the dressing-station.” 





NOTHER colorless dawn was 
breaking over the torn ridge and 
Slim on a stretcher in the dressing- 
station could hear the soft purr of the 
When a bomb ex- ambulance motor outside the door. 
ploded behind him ost of the sting had gone from his 
he swayed to his feet eyes and he could already see a little. 
and ran He could even read the cryptic sign 
(Concluded on page 47) 
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Through the town dashed the truck with its huge green donkey. 


The T in Troy 


By S. B. Dickson 


Illustrated by T. G. Richardson 


ROY UNIVERSITY lies at the top of a green, oak- 

clad hill just behind the town of Middlefield. 

Middlefield is very proud of its university; proud 

of the faculty; of the splendid students that it 
turns out; of its beautiful, ivy-covered buildings and its green 
campus; proud of the chimes that ring in the Campanile, and 
proud above all else of the Campanile itself. 

It rises from the crest of the hill, an imposing shaft of gray 
granite, patterned closely after the Campanile of Florence. 
It can be seen, it is said, for a distance of twenty-five miles in 
every direction, and on a clear day its chimes can be heard 
in Oakknoll, six miles across the river. It stands, cold and 
gray, piercing the sky, and below it nestle the university 
buildings and the trees. Above, almost at its peak, is the 
CF: 

The “‘T” was painted, in the beginning, in bright red letters, 
but as years passed and the rains and the sun washed away the 
paint it faded to a dull pink. Then the Board of Regents de- 
cided to have it cut into the granite. Scaffoldings were raised, 
workmen toiled for a week, and a new “T” appeared, cut 
deep in the gray stone and filled with bright red concrete. 
Then the students danced before it, and sang college songs 
about it, and cheered it, and proclaimed to the world that they 
had put the “‘T” in Troy and were there to guard it with their 
lives. 

It seemed at first that there was no need of guarding it; 
nobody but the Trojans appeared to be particularly interested 
in it. But a year arrived when Troy was to play Centerstate 
College for the Interstate Football Championship on its home 
field, and on the day of the Big Game, when the Trojans awoke 
and started for the Campus, they found that their treasured 
“T” had changed to a brilliant green over night. Picture the 
fury of the student body! ‘‘Lefty” Heinz, who played center, 
said that if he could find the culprit, he would feed him with 
Paris Green till his veins were the color of the River Nile. 

The student body called an.emergency meeting. 

Georgie Montford said: “It’s just repulsive!” 

“Snooty” Cochrane said: “Somebody’s got to die for 
this ! ¢. 

Capt. Harry Munn said: “Cut out the talk and find out 
who did it!” 

That was a good idea and everybody started to find out. 
But all they could find was the watchfob of a Centerstate 
student on the Campanile steps. Centerstate had about two 
thousand students, and the watchfob could have belonged to 
any one of them. Of course Centerstate had been responsible 
for the crime, but there the matter ended. Ended, that is, for 


the time being. For that afternoon Centerstate arrived with 
its team and four hundred rooters and a hundred gaily dressed 
co-eds, and they cheered the green of the ‘‘T” and marched 
into the bleachers. The game ended two hours and seven 
minutes later with the score: Centerstate 72, Troy rt. 

Of course everybody blamed it on the painting of the ““T.” 
That was enough, they said, to shatter the morale of any 
football team. 

“And believe me,” said Capt. Harry Munn, “it will not 
happen again. Something slipped somewhere, but from now 
on I'll guard the ‘T’ myself on the night before the game, and 
if anybody gets by me they’ll have to shoot me first.”’ 

Whereupon the “‘T” was once more painted a flaming red, 
and the months passed through baseball and vacation and the 
fall of another football year arrived at Troy. 


APT. HARRY MUNN lived up to his promise. He 

appointed a committee who appointed a guard to stand 
in front of the Campanile every day for a month before the Big 
Game. And the night of the Big Game Harry had his bed made 
in the entrance hall of the Campanile. He had a reading- 
lamp rigged up next to his bed and a rope in his hand that 
reached across the campus to the dormitory. If any one in- 
vaded the peace of the Campanile Harry intended to pull the 
rope, arouse the student body and capture the invader or 
invaders. 

The next morning Harry was found tied to his bed by the 
rope.that had been cut, and the “‘T” was green as the fields of 

It was terrible! Trojans walked around the campus, scowl- 
ing, furious, and with their morale shattered. They got 
out buckets of paint and repainted the “‘T” with scarlet. 
But the wet red paint mixed with the wet green paint that 
had been applied the night before, and the result was a 
dirty, muddy hodge-podge of brown mixed with streaks of 
green and red. 

And the score that day was: Centerstate 38, Troy 22. 

Then the faculty took a hand! 

They set aside a sum of money to build an iron fence around 
the Campanile. It was a very artistic fence, fifteen feet high, 
and surmounted by sharp spikes. One entered through a 
heavy iron gate that could be padlocked with ball and chain; 
it was painted black and made a pleasing, lacey contrast to the 
gray of the granite. 

Then a new committee was appointed to arrange a guard! 

Volunteers were called for. Twenty different men were to 
form a hollow square around the Campanile every day for a 


Trojans gave chase 


week prior to the next Big Game. The guard was to be 
changed at eight in the morning and eight in the evening. 
Invaders would have to fight through the guard of twenty 
men, break down the iron gate and rush the Campanile while 
the guard had time to raise an alarm to arouse all of Troy 
University. 

“And that,” said Capt. Harry Munn, “is that! If any 
Centerstate men figure on painting the ‘T’ green or any 
other sickly color this year they will have to land on the top of 
the Campanile by airplane.”’ 

As the steeple of the Campanile was as sharp as a lead- 
pencil it didn’t seem likely that an airplane could land. 

But Lefty Heinz, who was always a pessimist, shook his 
head and said: ‘‘Watch out.” He knew, did Lefty. ‘Watch 
out,” he said. ‘Something will happen. I don’t know what, 
but luck has been against us, and just as sure as I am that the 
‘T’ is painted red now, just so sure am I that it will be green 
on the day of the Big Game. Watch out! Something will 
happen. Something... .” 

The crowd hooted him and laughed and prepared for the 
biggest Big Game of all times. The team had never been 
stronger. “Short” Roberts had perfected a beautiful forward 
pass; he had a longer, straighter pass than any man in the 
Interstate Conference. John Grimes could boot the ball so 
that it would twist like an engine-wheel and almost knock a 
catcher off his feet. The team had speed, harmony; they 
moved like a perfect machine. And the “‘T” was painted a 
beautiful, glowing red. 

And then, with a smug grin, the Trojans settled down to 
await the Big Game. 


EANWHILE the Centerstate faction was not sitting 

still. A weighty conference was called, at which 
Hartley Huggins made a long and tiresome speech. Five 
hundred Centerstate students cheered him at first when he 
said that Center must win and win and win. But, after he had 
talked for about an hour they fell asleep, one by one. As a 
rally it started with a bang, and then sort of petered out. 

“Not so hot,” said Smithers, the Captain of the Center 
varisty. ‘‘Hartley may be a good yell-leader, but when it 
comes to making a speech I’d rather listen to the new psy- 
chology prof.” 

Which was the last word, for the new professor of psychology 
had a reputation for talking for twenty-four hours abgut 
pragmatism and things like that without a member of his 
audience knowing what it was all about. 

So Hartley talked on and on, and suddenly Smithers sat up 
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and began to take notice. 
chology. 

“Fellows,” he was saying, “ 
and guards of men can beat us we are beaten. We do not stand 
one chance in a thousand of painting the ‘T’ in Troy. this 
year by the direct attack. That leaves only one course open, 
as I see it. We will have to use psychology.” 

By this time about twenty in the audience were listening. 

“Psychology,” continued Hartley, “‘shows us what the other 
fellow is really thinking. And hear me, Oh, Centers! Some- 
times psychology can be used to make the other fellow think 
the way we want him to.” 

“What are you getting at?” shouted Captain Smithers, and 
then everybody in the audience sat up and listened. 

“Just this,” Hartley answered. ‘“We’ve got to kid Troy till 
we get Troy off its guard. We've got to psycholize them. .. .” 

“Which?” shouted the Centerites. 

““Psycholize them. Oh, maybe there isn’t any such word, 
but you get ‘my meaning. We’ve got to razz them ragged. 
We’ve got to worry them with some little thing—just like a cat 
worries a mouse. We’ve got to worry them till they forget 
all about their beautiful ‘T’ and wonder what else we have 
up our sleeves. But, hear me, oh, Centers. When we get 
them off their guard we have got to paint that red ‘T’ the 
greeniest green that ever came out of a greenhouse.” 

Whereupon the student body yelled, and pounded one 
another, and if noise could win a game then Troy was beaten 
before it started. 

““When do you begin psycholizing?” roared a freshman. 

Hartley appeared stumped for a moment. Then his eyes lit; 
an idea dawned. 

“Oh, Centers,”’ he said, “‘we have with us to-day in our 
audience one who knows more about the art of: psycholizing 

, than any other. I refer to our new psychology prof.” 

Smithers’ face turned a Trojan red. He had not known 
that Professor Einstag was in the room when he had made his 
wise-crack about yell leaders. 

“T refer,” continued Hartley, “‘to Professor Einstag of the 
Chair of Psychology and Science. Professor Einstag, may we 
have a word or two from you?” 

Professor Einstag arose. He was a little man with watery 
gray eyes and a rather stupid face. He looked like a tired 
bookkeeper. 

“Mr. Yell-leader,” he said, “‘and members of the student 
body. I am not very good at making speeches about anything 
excepting—what you call psycholizing. Psycholizing is a good 
word, by the way. I 
think it should be in 
the dictionary. I— 
I—I can’t say that I 
have any ideas about 
handling the Trojan 
hordes. I—I—I think 
that we should try to 
win the Big Game by 
playing straight, hard 
football. I—I—I do not 
think we should worry 
so much about green 
and red paint. But I— 
but I—I am willing to 
do what I can. I—I—I 
should be glad—I 
should be very glad to 
have Mr. Hartley Hug- 
gins appoint a com- 
mittee to confer with 
me in my quarters after 
this meeting, and if I 
can suggest anything 
I—I—I—. 

“Three rousing cheers 
for Professor Einstag,” 
somebody yelled. 

The cheers were given. 
Einstag sat down, mum- 
bling “—I—I—I—” and 
Hartley Huggins ap- 
pointed a committee. 

It met with the pro- 
fessor an hour later be- 
hind closed doors. It 
talked behind closed 
doors for two hours. 
And then it filed out 
across the campus and 
there was a broad grin 
on the face of each mem- 
ber of the committee. 


Hartley was talking about_psy- 
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T WAS a month before 

the Big Game. Troy 
was already taking on 
the appearance of foot- 
ball madness. A new 
shining coat of wonder- 
ful red was painted on 
the Trojan “T.” Ral- 
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A woman’s voice 
shrieked madly, 
“ The od i daa 
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_lies were held. 


if iron walls and locks and keys - 


The “‘T” yell was written and heard all 
over the campus. There was a “T” song all about the red 
of the Trojan “T.” 

And then one day just a month before the game, while the 
rooting section was being drilled in the auditorium, a strange 
braying was heard in the street: It grew louder and louder. 
One could hardly hear the words of the yell-leader.. He went 
to-the window and looked out. ‘His face turned pale. He 
motioned to the men closest to him and‘they crowded to the 
window. 

There, in the middle of the road, stood a group of Center 
students. They held a huge rope. On the end of the rope 
was a small wooden donkey about two feet tall: It was 
painted a vivid green. From its mouth hung a bucket full of 
green paint. 

The Trojans rushed for the door. Out into the road they 
poured and-after the fleeing Centerites. After the Centerites 
bounced the donkey, spilling green paint as it went. It looked 
for a time as though it would get away. But Trojans rushed 
from every direction and finally the Centerites had to leave 
their wooden beast and escape in a waiting machine. 

The Trojans took the donkey. They marched around the 
campus, dragging it by the huge rope. They sang and cheered 
and finally lifted it on their shoulders and carried it to the 
Campanile. The iron doors swung wide and in marched the 
host. Up the winding stairs they carried the toy beast and 
placed it at a top window where it could be seen from all 
parts of the campus. 

Quiet was restored! 


UIET! But something—something was in the wind. 
There was a movie given a week later in the Troy 
Theater. After the feature film current events were shown. 
Suddenly the audience looked on the picture of a procession 
of green donkeys. That was all. No one knew how the film 
had gotten into the machine. 

The manager of the theater was horrified. 

The film was destroyed. 

That night, when darkness had wrapped its mantle over 
Troy University, a wild braying was heard. Windows flew 
up, heads peered out. And there, in the center of the 
campus, in the full glare of an automobile headlight, was a 
green wooden donkey. It was about twice as large as the first 
one. Braying voices were heard. 

Doors slammed; out onto the green poured the students. 
But the green donkey had disappeared. An automobile 
was retreating through the trees. Automobiles gave chase: 
Down the highway flew the invaders and the chasers. Sud- 
denly there was aloud bang. A tire blew out. The Center 
automobile. slowed to a standstill. Four forms sprang from it 
and disappeared in the darkness. And again wildly cheering 
Trojans captured a green donkey and carried it with ceremony 
to a place beside its smaller mate in the Troy Campanile. 

It was a victory in a way. But underneath it all was a 
wonderment. What was behind it? What was the meaning of 
the green donkeys? 

“We may be capturing their donkeys,” said Capt. Harry 
Munn. “But they get my goat. One doesn’t know what to 

expect next.” 
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Next came\a series of envelopes in the mail.. They were 
addressed td each membe? of the Trojan team. . They con- 
tained crayon drawings of green donkeys. . The psycholizers 
were at work. 

. The nerves of the Trojans were rattled. They felt some-_ 
thing in the wind. They didn’t know whom totrust. And then 
the night came a week before the Big Game, when a huge 
motor-truck ‘swooped down upon Middletown and Troy 
University. - It bore a donkey—a huge green donkey— 
twice the size of the last one—four times the size of the first 
one. Through the town dashed the truck, and out into the 
open road. Trojans in machines, Trojans on bicycles, Trojans 
on foot gave chase. But at a turn of the road the truck 
disappeared. 

“That one got away,” groaned the crowd. 

“We've got to get it,” roared Capt. Harry Munn. “It is 
the duty of every member of Troy University to capture that 
donkey. We must have it.” 

That was Saturday night. 


UNDAY morning the students pouring out of chapel saw 

a truck disappearing through the trees. The great green 

donkey was on it. The truck took a sudden turn and was 
gone, and no trace remained. 

Monday night it came again, and Tuesday and Wedriesday 
and Thursday. Guards were placed on all the roads leading 
into Middletown, but the driver of the truck always found 
another way—a way to come and a way to go. 

Friday afternoon a last-minute rally was called. 

Snooty Cochrane talked. 

“Fellows,” he said, ‘‘we are going to win the game to- 
morrow. That goes without saying. We have a wonderful 
team and we have got to win.” 

“Vay!” screamed the rooters. 

“Furthermore,” Snooty continued, “the Tropes T is going 
to be red this year.” 

“Yay, yay!” roared the rooters. 

“And finally,” said Snooty Cochrane, “somewhere around 
these parts there is a green donkey that has to be captured 
before tomorrow afternoon. If I know anything that green 
donkey is going to put in an appearance at the bonfire rally to- 
night. Fellows, I am superstitious. I tell you here and now 
that if that donkey shows up and we capture it the game will 
be won for us before we begin to play. Come to the rally to- 
night. Come to yell. Come to cheer your team. And 
above all, come to capture Centerstates’ green donkey!” 

“Vay, yay, yay!” howled the mob. 

The bonfire rally was held in the center of the football field. 
A thousand Trojans gathered barrels and staves and roots of 
trees for the largest fire Middletown had ever seen. A thou- 
sand Trojans and five hundred co-eds gathered and cheered 
and danced and sang. Finally hats came off and the chorus 
of voices caroled the ‘Hymn of Victorious Troy”: 


Trojans, we are joyous, 
Trojans, hear our song. 
Hear our gladsome voices .. . 


And then something brayed! 

It was a long, weary, howling bray. 

The Trojan hymn stopped in the middle. 

A deadly hush fell upon the football field. -The bray was 
repeated. And then as one man the Trojan mob rushed the 
gates. Down the road dashed a truck. After it came the 
throng. Suddenly out of the night a guard of Trojans blocked 
the road. The truck could not plunge through them; could 
not turn, could not back up. Down from the truck dashed 
four forms that. vanished in the blackness of the night. And 
with joy and victory in their hearts the Trojans lifted the 
great green donkey to their shoulders, and ceremoniously 
carried it before the cheering, howling mob to a place beside 
its brother-donkeys 
in the Campanile 
of Troy University. 

The guard of 
twenty men formed 
their hollow square 
about the base of 
the Campanile. 
The iron doors 
swung to,the chains 
rattled and the 
lock was made fast. 
Night, peace and 
quiet enfolded the 
campus of Troy. 


ATURDAY was 
brilliant. The 
sun dazzled the 
eyes of the alumni 
who had come back 
to Middletown for 
the day. The town 
was a blazing riot 
of Trojan red—red 
hats, red ribbons, 
(Concluded on page 
49) 
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HOUGH the tiny settlement of Cap Santé, perched 

so precariously on the precipitous banks of the 

Jacques Cartier, was a hundred miles or more from 

the nearest post office, its half score inhabitants 
had been so long reaping the benefits of a high fur market that 
the whole place breathed an obvious air of prosperity. It 
produced what the world wanted, did this tiny backwoods 
hamlet. And even if no single fur trader in the outside world 
knew aught cf Cap Santé and its people, at least its mink, 
marten and fox were famous the continent over. 

Climbing the steep trail leading to the settlement were two 
sturdy voyageurs, their pactons high between their shoulder- 
blades, their hob-nailed boots striking sparks from the granite 
rocks underfoot. 

“The last climb will soon be forgotten, mon fils,” boomed 
the man in the lead, a red-whiskered giant with pillar-like 
legs. Jean Baptiste, fils, eased the drag of the binding tump- 
line about his forehead and stared resentfully up the trail 
that seemed to lead right up into the heavens. Imbued with 
the average eighteen-year-old’s supreme confidence in him- 
self and a secret sense of superiority over his father, this never- 
fagging energy of his parent was at once both his envy and 
his despair. And now, so great was his disgust at sight of still 
another hill ahead, he let the full weight of his pack jerk back 
upon his tortured neck muscles, and trudged on without 
replying. 

They were fur buyers for a great European company, these 
two French-Canadians. At least the father was, this being 
the boy’s first experience on a real expedition. They had 
been pounding the trail for four days now, climbing, ever 
climbing, till Jean Baptiste, fils—in spite of his superiority 
complex—was ready to cry quits. The backs of his legs ached 
horribly, the grinding pain in the cords of his neck made him 
fear that he could never hold his head straight again, and the 
very soles of his feet were calloused and blistered by.the flint- 
hard rocks. A des- 
perately tough busi- 
ness, this buying of 
furs, thought Jean 
Baptiste, fils, and 
he secretly decided 
that he wouldn’t 
follow such a muscle- 
racking calling after 
all. 

The tiny settle- 
ment was in plain 
sight now, and as 
Jean Baptiste, pére, 
unconsciously quick- 
ened his pace, he 
ruminated aloud 
upon what they 
might find there in 
the way of pelts. 
“The trapping sea- 
son was long and 
open, my son, good 
for the marten and 
fox.” 

“But is it not 
mink, mon pére, that 
brings us so far?” interrupted the boy irritably. 

“‘ Ah, yes, to be sure,” returned Jean Baptiste, pére, glancing 
keenly at the young fellow’s tense face. ‘But we will see 
what we will see.” 

The last five miles were desperately steep, and the intermin- 
able climb almost took the heart out of the youthful tyro. It 
was long after dark when they finally limped into the sleeping 
settlement, so that it was not surprising that old Joe Bedard, 
the Councilman, poked a shot-gun through the window of his 
shack at their insistent knocking. But when he recognized 
the whiskered fur buyer, he threw open the door with alacrity 
and welcomed them with genuine warmth. 





HE satisfactory disposal of a collection of furs such as was 

owned by the citizens of Cap Santé was always an event 
of monumental] importance to the interested trappers. And 
though Jean Baptiste, fils, was still suffering badly from his 
superiority complex, he could but admire his parent’s deft 
handling of the valuable skins, and the quick precision of his 
sorting. The buyer’s decisions did not always go unchal- 
lenged, however. And at times a stiff argument would spring 
up when a skilled spectator took exception to the grading 
of a certain pelt that he, possibly, recognized. 

“Does Monsieur Jean Baptiste, pére, not want any good 
skins, that he classes that one with the poor pelts?” 

Reaching for the skin again the giant buyer would blow 
into the fur, bury his thick fingers into the pile, and grunt 
impressively. “Did the men of Cap Santé honestly call such 
a mink of the best quality, then was I a fool to travel so far 
to see them.” 

And he would continue his deft sorting of the little brown pelts. 
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Late the next day, after much haggling, for your true 
French-Canadian is a born trader, an agreement was struck 
between buyer and trappers, and Jean Baptiste, pére, counted 
out $6,000 in crisp bank notes from the great leather belt 
about his waist. 

“You will have the lot packed over the trail, of course,” 
ventured Joe Bedard, as willing hands helped to bale the skins 
into rough bundles. 

“Prices are too high, my friend,” returned the voyageur. 
“While we are climbing your hills the prices might drop. 











Photographic Contest 


Winners this month are Robert M. Clark, Terre Haute, Ind., 
whose picture “‘ Well, let’s see where we are at” appears at the top. 
Below, ‘‘ The original camping family” was submitted by Hudson 
Burke, Los Angeles, Cal. At the left appears an unusual wood- 
land snap by Rudolf Ocverdt of Buffalo, N.Y. On the right is 
another nature study by Everett Nourse of Oakland, Calif. 


No, get me a good canoe, mon vieux, and the boy and I will 
work down river.” 

Jean Baptiste, fils, ignorant of the treacherous white water 
of this Cap Santé country, almost laughed aloud at the aston- 
ished look on the faces of the settlers. 

“You are rash for an old man,” interjected old Bedard 
slowly. “The rivers are high and the waters swift. Besides,” 
and he looked straight into his friend’s laughing face, “it is 
rumored that cutthroats from Montreal have been seen about 
the river, waiting for the Indians to come down with their furs.” 

Jean Baptiste, fils, groaned. It was bad enough to have to 
fold oneself into a canoe like a jackknife, but the prospect of 
being held up, robbed, and probably beaten, by fur thieves 
was certainly the last straw. “It may be: best to do as 
Monsieur Bedard advises,” he councilled uncertainly. 

His father threw out his hands in a characteristic gesture. 
“Perhaps, maybe,” he grinned. “But first we sleep. To- 
morrow comes always, eh?” 


S JEAN BAPTISTE, pére, had prognosticated, the mor- 


row did come, as usual, and as willing hands helped the 
voyageurs to pack the valuable furs into the eighteen-foot 
canoe, the boy was not reassured by the whispered conversa- 
tions that went on behind their backs. But finally, with their 
cargo wedged tightly under the cross-seats and covered with a 
blanket, they pushed out from shore and swung into the current. 
Never as long as he lives will Jean Baptiste, fils, forget the 
nerve-racking hours that followed. The roaring, racing 
current clutched at them in demoniacal fury; rapier-like rocks 
leered up at them through the treacherous flood, while drifting 
trees threatened to overturn and sink them. A dozen times 
a day, where the white water proved too treacherous to navi- 
gate, the voyageurs beached their canoe, portaged their cargo 
piecemeal, and launched into the river again below the dan- 
ger point. Fagged out, discouraged with the interminable 


A great serial starts next month. Don’t miss it. 





BOYS’ LIFE 


By William MacMillan 


paddle, paddle, Jean Baptiste, fils, held up his end of the job 
without enthusiasm. 

They had just pushed out into the river after one of these 
enforced portages, when three canoes suddenly slid out from 
shore and made towards them. 

“Keep her head downstream, mon fils,” ordered Jean Bap- 
tiste, pére, “‘and say nothing.” 

As the newcomers drew abreast of the voyageurs, then slid 
up on either side of them, it was easy to see that they were 
most unprepossessing men; fellows with pale, sallow faces, 
thin, cruel lips, and rumpled city clothes. 

“Good day, my friends,” greeted Jean Baptiste, pére, “the 
day grows brighter, the threat of rain is passing, n’est pas?” 

“‘Shut up,” snarled a hulking figure in the stern of the near- 
est canoe, ‘“‘and come across with those furs.” 

Jean Baptiste, fils, caught his breath and waited for his 
father to hurl himself at this insulting highwayman; then the 
blood flooded his face in shame when he saw that his parent 
made no move. He could restrain himself no longer. 

“Come and get them,” he snapped, gripping his paddle 
tightly and rising to his feet. But the voyageur shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘Quiet, mon fils, quiet. If the gentlemen want 
the furs so badly, it is not for us to deny them.” 

And the boy turned his face away in humiliation as eager 
hands snatched the blanket off the pelts and grabbed at the 
precious cargo. 


Alscst before the boy realized it the furs were loaded into 
one of the other canoes and covered with their blanket. 
Fut before drawing away from their victims, the fur thieves ° 
shook their fists in their faces and swore dreadful oaths, tha‘ 
did they make any attempt to follow them, they would sink 
them to the bottom of the river with rocks tied about their necks. 

“At any rate, of this we have no doubt, mon fils,” 
chuckled Jean Baptiste, pére, whimsically, as they watched the 

three canoes steal out 
of sight, “they MUST 
go DOWN RIVER. 
And _ perhaps—who 
knovs.” His self- 
respect tottering, 
Jean Baptiste, fils, 
dipped his paddle 
slowly into the water, 
and made no com- 
ment. 

It was evident, 
however, that the 
voyageur had no in- 
tention of permitting 

_. the thieves to get too 
far out of sight. And 
just before dark, 
when the men ahead 
beached their craft 
and proceeded to set 
up camp for the 
night, Jean Baptiste, 
fils, felt the canoe 
under him swerve in 
iowards shore. 

“We, too, need 
rest, mon fils, and darkness has been known to trick many 
a good man.” 

But having reached the shore and drawn their canoe up 
into the bushes, Jean Baptiste, fils, found that his father had 
no intention of resting. And after a whispered warning not to 
wander from the canoe, he crept off through the bushes to 
reconnoiter the enemy’s camp. 

The voyageur must have been gone the best of an hour. 
By the time he got back the boy’s legs had become stiff and 
cold, and his morale was at low ebb. Even the chuckle in 
his father’s voice failed to stithulate his jagged spirits, and he 
muttered rebelliously under his breath when his parent felt 
his way towards the hidden boat. 

“Our friends have made a mistake,” chuckled the voya- 
geur. “They have left the canoe with the furs on the beach.” 

Laughing in a whisper at the boy’s blank look, Jean Baptiste, 
pére, went on to explain his plans. 

“So why fight for something that we can win by a little use 
of the head, mon brave? It remains only for us to float away 
those other canoes and stzal back our own. Voila.” 





[DUMBFOUNDED by the sheer audacity of the plan, for 
the thieves down river, obviously desperate characters, 
had most likely posted a guard over their booty, Jean Baptiste, 
fils, listened open-mouthed to the unfolding of his father’s 
scheme, and visualized them being peppered with bullets by 
the infuriated renegades. The strategic side of his father’s 
character was being disclosed to him for the first time, and 
he was too astonished to make any comment. 
It was fairly dark by the time the voyageurs launched 
(Concluded on page 52) 
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ith Byrd to the Antarctic 





The choice of the Boy Scouts of 
America. Siple in the uniform 
of a Sea Scout 


HEN the City of New York, 

flagship of the Byrd Antarctic 

Expedition, sailed from New 

York August 25th, she carried as 
one of her crew Paul A. Siple, Eagle Scout and 
Sea Scout of Erie, Pa. Scout Siple is the offi- 
cial representative of the Boy Scouts of 
America on the Expedition, and is designated 
personal orderly and special assistant to Com. 
Richard E. Byrd. 

This is the climax to the adventurous experi- 
ence that in recent months the Scout Move- 
ment, under the sponsorship of the National 
Council, has opened to its members. It will be 
recalled that Sea Scouts manned the Northern 
Light which carried the Borden Field Expedi- 
tion to the Arctic, that four Scouts have taken 
part in the Lincoln Highway covered wagon 
expedition, and that three Scouts are now re- 
turning from an expedition in Africa with 
Martin Johnson. In each instance participation was invited 
by the Boy Scouts of America because the organizers of 
these enterprises believed in the training which boys receive 
through the Boy Scout program. 

Com. Richard E. Byrd, who is an Honorary Scout, has: for 
many years and in many ways shown his interest in the Boy 
Scout Movement. Last year, following the flight of. the 
America, he told a group of French Boy Scouts that he was 
such a firm believer in the value of Boy Scout training that he 
would not hesitate to take a boy so trained with him-in a 
flight towards the South Pole. The eager interest with which 
boys have followed his expeditions, and in his plans for this, 
his most ambitious undertaking, led to his asking the National 
Office early this year to name a boy from the Boy Scout Move- 
ment, representing its 826,000 members, as an official’:member 
of the Byrd Antarctic Expedition. 

Because of the rigors of the Antarctic, and the possibility 
that the Expedition might find it necessary to spend two years 
at its base, it was necessary that the Boy Scout chosen for the 
high honor of representing the movement should not only be 
able to withstand the strain of this enterprise and play his 
part like a man, but it was felt that the Scout representative 
should be one who would make a definite contribution to the 
Expedition. 

Accordingly 650 Local Councils and the 1,700 Scoutmasters 
not under Council were requested to examine Scouts in their 
Council or Troop membership, desirous of taking advantage of 
this offer, and through their local Courts of Honor or 
special committees 
recommend those 
whose special quali- 
fications it was felt 
deserved consider- 
ation by the Na- 
tional Office. 

Eighty-eight 
Scouts were in this 
manner recom- 
mended to the Na- 
tional Office for 
their special quali- 
fications. A pains- 
taking review of 
these applications 
by a committee re- 
sulted in seventeen 
being chosen for 
further considera- 
tion by another 
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pedition. 


Scout delegates inspect “The City of New York.” 


By James E. West 


A®* one of the six scouts who visited New York, would, I am sure, 
be a credit to the whole scout organization as well as to our ex- 
I am doubly sure that Scout Siple will make good in every 


sense of the word. 
Thank you for the opportunity you have given us to take along a 
Boy Scout who will have his part in whatever success we might achieve. 
I am only sorry that I could not have taken all six of the scouts who 
came to New York. , 


Chisrek 





Commander Byrd meets Scouts from all over the country. Photo shows Mr. James E. West, 
extreme left; Scout Siple, third from left; Mr. Barron’ Collier of the Executive Board, second 


from right, and Commander Byrd, extreme right 


committee, who in turn chose six they considered most worthy 
to represent the Boy Scouts of America in this immense under- 
taking.” These six were requestéd to come to New. York for 
personal interviews and further examination. They were: 
“Summer B. Davis, Birmingham, Ala. Eighteen years old, 
Eagle Scout. SeaScout. 42 Merit Badges. Medical student 


The happiest Scout in America and his proud parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Siple of Erie, Pa. 
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(left)—Captain Melville explains the operation of a sounding machine. (center)—The six 
try the rigging. (right)—An able seaman shows how to splice a rope 66) 









On the job. Scout Siple hard at 
work just before the boat sailed 


at the University of Alabama. Assistant 
Scoutmaster of Troop 16, Tuscaloosa, Ala. He 
has held every position of leadership in his own 
troop—No. 12 of Birmingham, Ala., and is an 
apprentice Sea Scout. 

Alden E. Snell, Washington, D.C. Nineteen 

ears old. Eagle Scout. Assistant Scout- 
master of Troop 100, in which he held many 
positions of leadership, including Senior Patrol 
Leader. 33 Merit Badges. He is at present 

ime employed on the Washington Evening Star. 

Clark Spurlock, Eugene, Ore. Seventeen 
years old, First-Class Scout. 19 Merit Badges. 
He has been junior assistant Scoutmaster of his 
troop, and at the present time is a high-school 
sophomore. He has spent several summers 
working in the lumber camps of Oregon. 

Donald Cooper, Tacoma, Wash. Seventeen 
years old. Eagle Scout. Junior Assistant 
Scoutmaster of Troop 39 50 Merit Badges. 
As a test of his physical fitness and his ability 
to stand cold, he climbed Mount Rainier, 14,408 feet, carrying 
his own pack, after four days of conditioning. 

Jack Hirshman, Minneapolis, Minn. Eighteen years old. 
42 Merit Badges and the highest award of Scouting, the Gold 
Honor Medal. He is a high school graduate. He has run a 
lumber camp: for his mother, and has been her sole support 
since the death of his father. 

Paul A. Siple, Erie, Pa. Nineteen years old. Assistant 
Scoutmaster and Assistant Camp Director. He is a Coxswain 
and Able Sea Scout and holder of 59 Merit Badges. Freshman 
at Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 


A Difficult Choice 


is IT was difficult to choose from the eighty-eight outstanding 
recommendations from Local Council, it was an even more 
difficult task to pick one of these six, each with special qualities 
to recommend him, as the representative of the Boy Scouts of 
America. A Committee of National staff members: Messrs. 
E. S. Martin, George W. Ehler, E. A. Stowell and T. J. Keane, 
appointed by the Chief Scout Executive to advise him on the 
selection, had extended interviews with the candidates. They 
were given a most thorough medical examination by the Life 
Extension Institution. They appeared before the sixty mem- 
bers of the Sixteenth National Training School of Scout Ex- 
ecutives, who examined each Scout separately. They were 
also presented to Commander Richard E. Byrd, Mr. Barron 
Collier, Dr. John H. Finley, and many others. Their schedule 
of sight-seeing, 
lunches, meeting 
with distinguished 
people, were all 
part of the data 
used in the selec- 
tion. Finally, and 
just before this de- 
parture the six can- 
didates were re- 
quested to say 
which two they 
would choose as 
their companions in 
case it was possible 
to send three Scouts 
on this Expedition. 

The result of the 
ratings made by the 
Committee, by 
(Concluded on page 








BOYS’ LIFE 


The Flying V Mystery 


PART V 


OTH Scouts instantly ceased their movements and 

silently regarded Swart Joddard across the table. 

A little while ago Terrell had been speaking rather 

lightly of the rough and ready -heriff as one who need 

no longer be seriously considered. But the sight of his bulky 

figure blocking the doorway, scowling face thrust forward 

pugnaciously, brought swiftly to the boy the unpleasant real- 
ization that the official was very far from negligible. 

‘Well, whatsa matter?” suddenly snarled Joddard, moving 
forward into the room. ‘You struck dumb, or somethin’?”’ 

It was a tone which always exasperated Pete. His chin 
went up and his black eyes snapped. 

‘Not quite,” he answered with an excellent semblance of 
composure. “I didn’t notice that you asked a question. 
What would you like us to say?” 

Joddard’s thick lips curled. “Don’t try to get fresh with 
me,” he growled. ‘‘ You know well enough what I’m after. 
Where’s Tex Laranger?”’ 

“T wish I knew myself)” returned Terrell with perfect 
truthfulness. 

If only he could be certain that Tex had gained the rocky 
shelf and safely negotiated.the knotted rope, he would have 
felt greatly relieved. 

“Blah!” snorted Joddard. ‘Tell that to your grandmother. 
Think I’m a nitwit to swallow it? What are you two doin’ 
here?” 

“Yeah,” cut in Hank Slater, who, with the third deputy 
had stepped into the room. ‘‘What’d you sneak away from 
the outfit last night an’ come out here for if it wasn’t to meet 
Laranger?”’ 

“Have I said we didn’t?” retorted Pete. ‘Is there any 
law against it? But you ought toknow—” he addressed Slater 
tartly—“‘after spying around and tearing people’s letters and 
all, that we were to meet him éo-night. How in Sam Hill, 
then, am I going to know where he is now?” 

He was talking to gain time—time for Tex to get to his 
horse before his recent presence here had been discovered. 
It pleased him greatly to observe that both Joddard and Slater 
seemed for the moment nonplused. 

“Seems like you’re takin’ it mighty calm havin’ this here 
appointment busted up,” commented the sheriff presently, 
watching the boy intently. 

“‘Tt wouldn’t do much good to take it any other way, would 
it?” countered Terrell. 

“*Mebbe not, but——”’ 

Joddard broke off, and, turning, walked over 
to the bunk. 

“What time’d you get here last night?” he 
demanded. 

“* About 
promptly. 

Neither he nor Ramsey had stirred from their 
positions behind the table on which stood the 
dishpan with its incriminating evidence of 
three breakfasts. Pete wanted to step ovet and 
get the water pail, but felt that if he did it might 
draw some one’s attention and lead to investi- 
gation. 

“Bunk made up for two only,” mused Jod 
dard, returning to the little group. “Looks as 
if the kid was right, Hank, an’ Laranger ddn’t 
spend the night here. Besides, there’s only two 
cayuses in the corral, so——”’ 

“Wait a minute,” interrupted 
Slater, who stood beside the table and 
to Pete’s dismay was intently regard- 
ing the contents of the dishpan. 
““Mebbe he didn’t stay here 
last night, but it don’t seem 
to me noways natural for 
two boys to use three plates 
an’ three cups for breakfast, 
to say nothin’ of an extra 
knife, fork an’ spoon.” 

““What’s that?” demanded 
the sheriff eagerly. 

“Look for yourself,” said 
Slater with a malicious glance 
at Terrell. ‘“They’re right 
here in the dishpan.” 

Joddard stepped swiftly 
forward and rattled the tin- 
ware with an investigating 
hand. Then he straightened 
up, glowering at Pete. 


eleven-thirty,” Pete answered 


Pete was sending a message by means of the matches 


By Joseph B. Ames 
Illustrated by Seymour Ball 


“So that’s the how of it, huh?” he growled. “I knew 
you was lyin’ all the time.” 

‘“‘T was not,” retorted the boy. | “I said I wished I knew 
where he was and soI do. He left before you came in and by 
this time I reckon he’s too far away for you to ever catch him.” 

“‘By golly!” sputtered Joddard. ‘How 3 

“Don’t waste no time with him, Swart,” urged Slater. 
“‘Laranger’s got away through that passage in the rock.” He 
moved quickly toward the set of shelves. ‘“*I seen it when 
they was takin’ the silver ore out last summer. There’s a 
spring under the bottom shelf ‘ig 








ENDING down he fumbled about and finally pushed the 

rod that operated the secret door. As this swung open 
Slater propped a chair against it and Joddard regarded the 
dark opening with mingled curiosity and suspicion, finally 
taking out his pocket light and flashing it into the shadow. 

“You an’ me’ll look into this, Hank,’’ he stated briefly. 
“See your gun’s easy in the holster an’ fire on sight. He may 
be hidin’ any place in there. Bill, you stay here an’ watch 
these two hell cats. Don’t let em outa your sight an’ see they 
don’t do no talkin’ together.” 

With mingled feelings Pete watched the two disappear into 
the black hole and heard the clatter of their boot heels on the 
rock grow fainter. Though convinced that Tex had not 
lingered an instant, he could not help feeling a certain amount 
of anxiety about the security of the knotted rope which was 
the only means of descent from the rocky shelf to which the 
tunnel led. Also, once down, Laranger would have to trav- 
erse a rather rough bit of country to reach his horse, though 
the boy did not worry overmuch about that part. With even 
a short start he banked on Tex to outdistance the officials 
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easily. Presently he glanced at Bill Youmans, the third 
deputy. 

“Any objections to our washing up the dishes?” he acked. 

‘“‘T sure have,” rejoined the man curtly. ‘‘ You leave ’em be.” 

Terrell shrugged his shoulders. ‘Just as you say,’ ht 
drawled. ‘How about folding our blankets and making the 
bunk tidy?” 

“You'll have time enough when Swart comes back,” re 
torted the deputy with a scowl. 

Pete sighed. ‘Would you mind if we sat down?” he begged, 
with exaggerated deference. 

“Oh, thunder, no!”’ snapped the harried official. ‘ Anything 
to shut your gab. ‘Take them chairs one on each side o’ the 
fireplace an’ see if you can keep still for five minutes.”’ 

The two boys quickly complied, Terrell sinking into the 
rough seat with a sigh of relief. His expression was innocent, 
but there was a subdued sparkle in his eyes which caught 
Ramsey’s attention and made him keep a sharp watch on his 
friend. 

For a moment or two Pete merely slumped there the per- 
sonification of boredom. Then he yawned, reached out idly 
and taking some matches from a box on the table began 
to play with them. His hands v.ere out of sight of the deputy 
but quite within Rarsey’s vision, and as Tod followed the 
moverrents of his chum’s nimble fingers he perceived at once 
that the swiftly altering positions of the matches were not in 
the least haphazard. Asa matter of fact Pete was sending him 
a message in the semaphore code with which most members 
of the troop were entirely familiar. ‘Though matches were 
being used instead of the customary flags, ‘Tod had no 
difficulty in reading it. 

“T think he’s got away,” spelled out the supple, brown 
fingers. ‘‘He told me where to meet him to-morrow. When 
they come back make out we want to stay here to-night. We 
don’t. But if they think we do they’ll likely make us go away 
with them. Then maybe we can see Mel and get him to——” 

At this point Youmans walked over and stood behind Ter- 
rell’s chair. 

“‘What’s all this?” he wanted to know suspiciously. ‘What 
you doin’ with them matches?” 

Pete, who had stopped the in 


a 
a stant the deputy moved, turned 
<7 his head and regarded Youmans 
i ermenpe EMME innocently. 
<a . 


~ - “Oh, fooling with them—making 

‘ee “em into different shapes,” he answered. 
“Silly, isn’t it? 
something.” 

With a shrug he tossed the matches 
on the table and the deputy, apparently 
satisfied, turned away and moved rest- 
lessly over to peer into the dark opening 
in the cliff. 

Swiftly the glances of the two boys 
met. Terrell raised his eyebrows and 
Ramsey responded with an emphatic 
nod to show that he had understood. 
A minute or so later the sound of foot- 
falls came from the passage and presently 
Joddard heaved into the room, followed 
by the wiry Slater. 

“Not a sign of him except a rope 
hangin’ down over the rock,” he told 
Slater. Suddenly he whirled toward 
Terrell. “He did make his getaway 
through there, then?” he accused fiercely. 

Seeing nothing to be gained by 
further deception, the boy nodded. 

“‘How long ago?” demanded the 
sheriff. ‘‘You tell the truth, you 
young whelp, or I’ll choke it outa 


But a fellow’s got to do 
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you. How long was it before we 
showed up?” 

‘Not very long,” admitted 
Terrell. 


“‘Not very long, huh? I'll bet it 
wasn’t. I’ll bet he didn’t move till 
he heard us comin’. Great God- 
frey! An’ here we’ve been wastin’ 
time like fools when we might have 
beat it around outside an’ nabbed 
him when he slid down.” He took 
a step or two toward Terrell, his 
face twisted with rage. “I’ve a 
good mind to take it outa your 
hide, you smart Alec.” 

Pete paled a little and stiffened 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


in his chair. But before Joddard could make a further 
move, Slater caught him by an arm and whispered in his ear. 
“All right; all right,” retorted the sheriff impatiently. “I 
know that as well as you do.” Again he glowered at Terrell. 
‘Where'd he leave his horse?”’ 
“Out in the woods some place,’”’ answered Pete. ‘‘That’s 
all he said.” 


Wwe. a snort, Joddard motioned the two deputies to 
the farther end of the room and for several minutes 
they talked together in low tones. Then‘ 


Pete regarded him equably. ‘‘ Was I grinning?” he returned. 
“Well, maybe it is a sort of joke. I was just wondering what 
Joe Ramsey will say an’ do when he finds out you fellahs have 
gone an’ kidnaped Tod.” 

“Kidnaped!” ejaculated Swart Joddard, turning in his 
saddle. ‘‘What do you mean, kidnaped?” 

“Well, ain’t that what it is?” drawled Terrell. ‘‘ You’ve 
got no lawful right to make either of us come along with you 
this way.” 

Joddard snorted. “I ain’t, huh?” le retorted gruffly, 
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boy. “About time you showed up, son, after trapsin’ around 
the.county near a week. I can use you on the outfit.” 

‘“*T don’t know if the sheriff’ll let me, pop,” replied Tod. 

Ramsey’s ‘eyes narrowed. ‘Let you?” he repeated. 
‘“What’s he got to do with it?” 

“Well, Pete an’ I were going to the Flying V, but Swart 
said we had to come with him. He said from now on he was 
going to keep an eye on us.” 

“Why?” 

Ramsey shot out the question sharply, his chill, hard eyes 

bent on Joddard. 





the big man turned again and scowled at 
the boys. 

“Get your junk ready,” he snapped. 
“We're goin’ back.” 

Pete stood up, regarding him uncer- 
tainly. ‘“But—but—” he faltered. “‘Tod 
and I were going to stay here to-night.” 

““Mebbe you were, but you’ve changed 
your minds,” sneered Joddard. ‘‘ You’re 
comin’ back with us, pronto!” 

“But I don’t see—” persisted Terrell. 

“You don’t have to,’ snapped back 
the sheriff. ‘I’m able to do the seein’ for 
this crowd. Get a move on.” 

His tone admitted of no argument and 
as a matter of fact neither of the Scouts 
desired one. They made a show of dis- 
appointment as they gathered together 
their few belongings and followed the 
officials outside, but Pete was chiefly con- 
cerned as to whether or not he ought to 
leave the door unlocked. As he hesitated, 
Joddard settled the matter for him. 

“‘Gimme that,” he directed, taking the 
key forcibly from the boy’s hand. 

Slamming the door, he locked it and 
pocketed the key. “I'll take care o’ 
this,” he snapped. ‘Go throw your sad- 
dles on an’ don’t waste no time about it. 
Hear me?” 

While saddling up there was chance for 
a few whispered words of congratulation 
between the two. Things seemed to be 
working well for them. Too well, almost, 
Pete ought to have realized had he paused 
to consider the sort of man they were up 
against. 

All the way along the rough track lead- 
ing out from Spirit Lake there was almost 
no conversation. Finally, emerging on 
the Alemada Trail, Terrell drew rein as 
he perceived the officials turning in the 
direction of Tulasco. 

“T reckon Tod and Ill go this way,” he 
ventured. ‘It’s a lot shorter.” 

‘“‘Shorter to where?” inquired Joddard 
briefly. 

“To the Flying V, of course,” the boy 
answered. 

The sheriff regarded him with a grim 
smile. 

“That so?” he said indifferently. 
“Well, it don’t cut much ice. You see,” 
he explained, “‘you ain’t goin’ back to 
the Flyin’ V. You're comin’ along to 
town with us.” 








ERRELL tried hard to conceal the 

disappointment which swept over 
him. ‘But we haven’t got any place to stay in town,” he 
protested. ‘ 

‘Don’t worry none about that,” said Joddard sardonically. 
“We'll find you a place—with us. That’s a little matter I’ve 
overlooked till now—the advantage of keepin’ an eye on you. 
Believe me, though, I ain’t overlookin’ it no more.”” Suddenly 
his mood seemed to change. ‘‘Get a move on unless you want 
to be tied up an’ drug with a rope,” he ordered harshly. 

Boiling with rage, Pete nevertheless obeyed promptly and 
without further argument. The situation infuriated him, 
especially as he felt pretty certain that Joddard had no legal 
right to do what he was doing, but merely took advantage of 
his own position and the youth and inexperience of the boys. 

There was no chance to talk with Tod Ramsey, who rode 
behind Joddard, his usually good-humored face black as a 
thunder-cloud, so for a little space Terrell remained silent, in- 
wardly fuming and raging. But presently the boy began to 
realize that their position was not so bad after all. Joddard 
could not possibly hold them long. Moreover, he was forcing 
them to go to the one place of all others where Mel Biddle was 
almost certain to be found. Indeed, Pete had been planning 
all along to hunt up his fellow Scout the following morning and 
a few hours earlier made very little difference. ,This and other 
considerations not only encouraged him but presently moved 
him to. inward mirth. 

Riding beside him, Hank Slater was stirred to curiosity by 
the expression on the boy’s face. ‘What in time’s the joke?” 
he wanted to know. ‘What you grinnin’ for?” 
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A door opened and a hand holding a small piece of pa 


though Pete. discerned a slightly defensive note in his voice. 
““You'notice I’m doin’ it, though.” ° 

‘Sure you are—here,” rejoined Terrell coolly. ‘I’m. only 
wondering what'll happen when we get to town.” 

Joddard disdained reply and they rode on in silence. The 
watchful Pete, however, was pleased to observe that the sher- 
iff’s forehead was wrinkled thoughtfully and that now and 
then frowned. It rather seemed as if he was considering, and 
not with any special pleasure, a phase of the situation which 
had not occurred to him before. 

However, he made no comment even when they approached 
Tulasco and passing through the outskirts of the town, headed 
for the hotel. Here a number of loungers regarded the party 
curiously and, as luck would have it, just as they drew rein 
beside the hitching rack, Joe Ramsey, accompanied by young 
Spike Murphy, appeared in the doorway. As he perceived his 
son, the elder Ramsey’s eyebrows lifted slightly, but it was 
not the boy he first addressed. 

“Hello, Swart,” he greeted Joddard. ‘ Any luck?” 

“No,” growled the sheriff. “Just missed him.” 

“Too bad,” sighed Ramsey, his tone singularly lacking any 
real regret. ‘‘Where’d you meet up with the boys?” 

“Spirit Lake,” returned Joddard shortly. “They bunked 
down there last night;@neaked over from the Flyin’ V special 
to meet Laranger.” 

““Who was gone, I reckon, when you got there,” drawled 
Ramsey. “I always told you, Swart, he was clever. Well, 
I’m glad you brought Tod home.” His glance shifted to the 


per thrust forth 


“The kid’s all wrong,” retorted the 
latter gruffly. ‘I don’t give a hang where 
he goes or when. It’s this young hellion, 
Terrell, I’m gonna keep my eyes on. In 
my opinion he’s been in touch with Tex 
Laranger right along.” 

“Any crime in that?” countered 
Ramsey. 

““Mebbe not, but it’s against the law, 
as well you know, for a person to aid an’ 
abet a criminal.” 

“You got proof he’s aidin’ an’ abet- 
tin’?” queried Ramsey quietly. 

The sheriff frowned. ‘Well, mebbe 
not yet, but I’m dead sure— Say!” he 
broke off, his face suddenly crimsoning. 
“How come all this cross-examining? 
Who’s runnin’ this case, Ramsey—you or 
me? I been thinkin’ you was only a 
deputy, but the way you talk e 

“T ain’t even that any longer,” cut in 
Ramsey abruptly. “A deputy can resign 
when he likes, an’ I’m doin’ that little 
thing right here an’ now. I’m through 
takin’ your orders. You got no more 
right to interfere with that boy than you 
have to jail me or Spike here. Just be- 
cause you’re sheriff o’ Kulasche County, 
don’t think for a minute you can twist 
the law around to suit yourself. We'll see 
what Judge Gorman has to say about it.” 





N EXPECTANT stir went through 
the surrounding group which had 
grown larger with fresh accéssions from 
the hotel and the street. For a moment 
it looked as if Sheriff Joddard was going 
to blow up, but with an evident effort he 
pulled himself together. 

“Suit yourself,’ he told Ramsey with 
a tolerable approach to calmness. “I 
reckon I can scratch along without your 
help. As for the judge, he’s away an’ 
won’t be back for a week or more, by 
which time I’ll guarantee to have this 
Laranger safe in custody. Meantime I'll 
interpret the law as suits me, an keep this 
hell-cat where he can’t do no more harm.” 

The elder Ramsey made no answer 
immediately. While Joddard was speak- 
ing he had chanced to catch on Terrell’s 
face an expression plainly and - elo- 
quently indicative of a desire to be let 
alone. Evidently,Pete wished conditions 
to remain as they were, and though Ram- 
sey could not imagine why, he had too 
much respect for the boy’s sharpness to 
further interfere. 

“Have your own way, Swart,” he re- 
plied blandly. “‘I’d hate, though, to bet on your catching 
Laranger in a week, an’ also I’d just as soon not be in your 
boots when the judge comes back. He’s a peppery old gent 
besides bein’s first cousin to the governor. Come ahead, 
Tod, or we'll be late for dinner.” 

Tod obeyed, but in taking a brief farewell of his chum there 
was a chance for a whispered admonition from the latter. 

“See what Mel’s found out and let me know. Send word 
by Pink if they won’t let you talk to me.” 

Tod lowered one eyelid, shook hands with a loud and hearty 
good-by, and joined his father. Spike Murphy reined over 
beside Terrell, but there was time for no more than an ex- 
changeof greetings when Joddard sharply ordered Pete to 
dismount and come into the hotel with him. 

“Why do you let.him boss you around like that?” asked 
Murphy indignantly. . “‘ He’s got no right to.” 

Terrell gave a shrug and swung out of his saddle. “He 
says he has, and with the judge away there’s nobody to dispute 
him.- Don’t worry, Spike,” he added swiftly in a lowered tone 
as he tied his reins to the hitching rack. ‘‘ Things are coming 
on all right, and I don’t think he can hold me here if I want to 
get away. Tod’ll tell you all about it. And don’t forget 
Pink’s living right here.” 

Indeed, Pink Huston, whose father owned the Tulasco 
Hotel, was the first person Pete met as he pushed through the 
swinging doors. The other Scout greeted him exuberantly, 
punched him on the chest and poured forth a flood of questions 
(Continued on page 4o) 
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FIT of sneezing doubled lit Je Tully like a jackknife, and 
he dropped the pull rope only co snatch wildly for his 
flying spectacles. Orr, wisps of hay and dock seed 
sticking to his wet shirt, moved from position oppo- 

site 4 bulky sack suspended from the hay-conveyor trolley. 

“Lose your glasses?” he asked in his calm, slow-going way. 
His room-mate glared at him between sneezes, exasperated. 

“Oh, no,” he answered, his thin voice waspish. “I’m just 
stirring up this hay to lay the dust’’—the quivering nose began 
a veritable ‘bombardment, smothering his speech, and Orr 
stepped forward, but the skinny figure pounced suddenly 
upon a glinting object in the loose hay. 

“T got ’em.”’* He hooked the retrieved glasses on his sharp 
nose. ‘Lot of bother you are, Orr.” He sneezed again with 
diminished volume and mopped his nose gingerly. ‘Think 
you'll ever make a football player?” 

The dim light high in the loft above them shone on Orr’s 
wet face with its mildly troubled look. 

““T don’t know, Tully,” he replied, eyeing the other with mis- 
giving. “Do I seem to get the speed you say Coach Lloyd 
will want?” 

Tully’s glance was withering. 

“Seem—speed—” his voice gained a sort of reedy volume. 
“If speed: was money, you’d be in the poorhouse. Seem! No 
seem about it, you big, slow-motion picture! Mercer Tech 
wants men for the line, not chess and checker champs.” He 
jerked the pendant sack toward him along the track. ‘“‘ Now 
let’s‘see you stick some pep into your dive. Get ready!” 

Orr toed a line chalked on the floér, and when Tully yelped 
the signal ‘drove at the burlap dummy. But the little fellow 
gave the pull rope a deft twitch and the sack, almost humanly 
elusive, slid past the charging shoulder to let Orr plow with 
violence into the hay pile behind. 

Waving his hands in an extremity of disgust, his thin legs 
quivering angrily, Tully cried: 

“Take it away—you’re worse than a cow with a crutch. 
Can’t you move, you icicle?” 

Orr dragged to his feet. 

“Let’s call it good. I guess I’m not cut out for football.” 

The red-rimmed eyes behind the glasses snapped at this 
rejoinder, and Tully’s voice rushed on, his words pelting Orr 
like hail: 

“You can’t quit, you promised. Just trying to teach you 
speed, and you get peevish. Wait till you start real prac- 
tice on the field to-morrow—Lloyd’ll take 
you for a row of ash-cans. ‘Mercer needs 
men for the Line’—that’s what his bulletin 
in Engineerjng Hall said. I’m going to 
give him one man or break somebody’s 
neck.” He sneezed explosively. ‘‘Get over 
there—do your sulking after hours, you big 
hunk of turile meat.” 

With a slow grin, the big fellow removed 
a sheaf of tickling hay from beneath the 
sweat-soaked shirt. 

“T’m not sore. I don’t mean I want to 
quit for good; but those problems on designs 
of structural shapes have to be in to-morrow.” 

He stripped his shirt and wrung the water 
from it with a movement that showed power- 
ful muscles flexing. 

Tully looked his admiration and in a 
spontaneous outburst cried: 

“Orr, you’ve got everything a football 
player needs.” But hardly pausing, he 
amended this, “except the bean.” i 

Orr laughed again without offense. After 
taking some though’ he offered quietly: 

“You’re furnishing the brains, aren’t you, 

Tully?” ‘ 

“You said it, big boy. Like Professor 
Smith was telling us in lecture—you’re the 
aggregate, I’m the cement; together, we’re 
the concrete that Exeley, Ardmore, Cutler— 
the whole works—will bust open on.” 

He paused to note how this eloquence went 
over, but at Orr’s tranquil, unmoved coun- 
tenance, he made a gesture of disgust, and 
his exposition descended to simplicity. 

“You need a guy like me, to get any place. 

All these big athletes have a manager for the 

heavy thinking. If I had your beef, I’d do 

my own stuff. I know how all right. Look 

at this tackling dummy. Guards and tackles 

—that’s what Mercer needs, so I rigged it 
up.” He again gave Orr particular 
consideration. ‘ You’re a sort of 
rowboat—did you look that book 
up? We ought to read it.” 

Orr stopped him. 

“Tully, there’s no such thing as 
rowboats. I went through the 
English reference library-———” 


“Well, Dustin gave us a review of it in English class. They 
were mechanical men, made of wood and junk. A bird with 
engineering brains built ’em. I’m an engineer, or will be.” 

Orr, apparently unheeding, started for the ladder.. Climbing 
down it he said deliberately as Tully’s foot sought the rung 
above him: 

“Made of wood and junk, hey?” and of a sudden, cramped 
hard fingers round his self-appointed manager’s thin leg. 

“Ouch, let go!” and Tully kicked an ineffectual protest. 
Then as Orr’s clutch relaxed, he scrambled on down, and at the 
doorway of the barn half seriously. remarked: 

“Anyway, before I’m through with you, they’ll be pointing 
me out as the guy that made Bob Orr!” 

Then Orr surprised him. 

“And that’s all junk,” he replied, and followed Tully to 
the house. 


ARVEY LLOYD, Mercer’s coach, trotted on the prac- 
tice field next afternoon with renewed courage. His 
task that year had seemed almost hopeless. Five letter men 
were his as a nucleus; all lightweights, not a seasoned man 
with sufficient weight to fill a line position. The first 
turn-out in answer to his call brought but twenty-three men, 
and resulted in the second bulletin to which Tully had made 
reference. 

But Lloyd was sure that he could count on Mercer’s loyal 
spirit, so as he turned his head and saw the uniformed boys 
loping joyfully or doggedly behind, and noted their increased 
number from the day before, his wide shoulders lifted. 

He stopped by the tackling dummy in neutral ground. 

“You new fcllows, form a line under the goal posts. Those 
of you who reported yesterday, pass the ball around. Mr. 
Elliott will be out to take you on.” 

Robert Orr stepped awkwardly to the whitewashed line. 
To a well set-up boy beside him, he said, testing his weight 
experimentally on the cleated shoe: 

“Football togs feel funny—say, these shoes’d hurt if they 
walked on your ribs.” 

The boy shrugged, settled the leather harness about his 
shoulders, as he answered carelessly: 

“Guess they would. Never thought about it. My name’s 
Coggswell, what’s yours? Where’d you play football?” 

“Orr, Bob Orr. I’ve seen you in Physics Lecture. Never 
played this game.” He glanced at the other’s jersey. A 
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Larson was dragged off the 
field, limp but fighting 
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letter M had been removed, but the outlines of the letter still 
showed. ‘‘ You have,” he concluded. 

“Meadville High,” answered Coggswell. Then at Harvey 
Lloyd’s crisp voice, he faced round alertly. 

‘Falling on the ball, first,” announced Lloyd. “ Begin at the 
left end of the line.” 

He watched them attentively. Orr watched too, curiously. 
Each comment called out by the coach he tried to absorb, 
index it away. Coggswell, when his turn came, sprang for- 
ward, dived, and neatly curled his body around the pigskin. 
Easy. 

But when the ball shot out before him, bouncing with 
crooked twists, Orr hesitated, until Lloyd’s sharp voice 
cried, “Smother it—dive——” 

And he obeyed, but the ball was not beneath his clumsy 
lunge, and hip and shoulder jarred, then slid against the grass. 

“You!—big boy!—again!”’ called-Lloyd quickly, and once 
more Orr plunged and missed it. 

A third try; he ran more cautiously and with a timid slide 
managed to scoop the ball under him. 

His face red, he rejoined the line. 
unkindly: 

*“You’ve got to time your dive just right.” 

Orr nodded, grateful to his new acquaintance for the words. 

They shifted to the tackling dummy, reminiscent of little 
Tully’s burlap practice sack. More dives, sore shoulder 
muscles. A time or two he caught some of them grinning at 
him, and he smiled back, unresentful. 

Under the cold shower he heard his name called. He ran out 
snatching a rough towel from the piled chair beside the 
shower-room door. 

Lloyd was waiting. 

“Never played this game, did you?” the coach asked 
abruptly. 

“No, sir.” Orr’s voice was an apology. A carefully thought- 
out continuance, “My buddy said I ought to try it. . . . Ifit 
would help?” the question in his conclusion could not be 
mistaken. 

“No doubt of it,”’ came the answer heartily. ‘I see from 
your card you’re a third-year man—so if you don’t make it 
this fall, why, you have another chance. With those muscles 
and your weight you ought to be an anchor on the line.” 

Ten days later came the first game of the season, Meadville 
High. Orr, at the sidelines, watched, bewildered. He heard 
the boy beside him say admiringly: 

“That Coggswell knows his onions. He’s ripping 
Meadville’s line to tatters.” 

When the first quarter ended Lloyd withdrew the 
regulars, sent in his second string, and Orr, left 
behind, made a place for Coggswell on the bench; 
held out his sweat shirt. The boy grimaced as he 
slipped from the fastenings of his shoulder harness. 

“Got a bad flipper; threw it out three years 
ago.” He felt his upper arm experimentally. 
“That gang paid me lots of attention—seemed 
funny to be hammering ’em. Used to be my school, 
you know.” 

“You play a real game,” said Orr, his eyes look- 
ing out across the field. “I don’t know much about 
it, but our big gains were all through you.” 

Coggswcll made a gesture of kelittlement. 

“A set-up, this bunch. Wait till we crash Ardmore, and 
that Exeley gang . . . Cutler. A line position’s gravy. Just 
one thing—take your man out of play.” 


Coggswell said not 


RR reflected. That was what Lloyd had said, and 

said again, many times, to him. Like falling on the 
ball, the slippery, tackling dummy, remembering to crouch 
low so they couldn’t up-end you—but not too low or they’d 
hop over. And signals; long strings of them, blackboard 
diagrams. . . . Logarithmic functions—they were gravy 
too—if you knew them. 

He watched the plays with painful, absorbed interest, striv- 
ing to sense the underlying strategy of each. He saw the 
new Mercer line was weaker, the back field was often stopped. 
Once Coggswell, crouching at his side, muttered angrily: 

“Rotten! They broke through!” as a red-shirted man 
sifted behind the line and downed Larson cold. 

The whistle signaled the beginning of the final quarter, 
and Orr felt a hand touch his shoulder. Lloyd’s voice said 
quietly: 

“Warm up, I’m going to send you in 
for Thomas.” 
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Then he was trotting across the hard-baked ground repeat- 
ing to himself mechanically, ‘Orr for Thomas—Orr for 
Thomas,” as if he would forget before he reached the play- 
ers. He heard the referee call out, “Orr at right guard, 
replacing Thomas,” settled his helmet and crouched as Larson 
called the play. The Meadville guard teetering before him 
had hard-knobby legs. The ball shot back. Orr was brushed 
aside, his own weight toppling him, and the play broke up 
before it reached the scrimmage line. 


SOME one bumped him in the rear as the referee dived 
through the mass. Larson whispered angrily: 

“Wake up, this is a football game! I’m going to put one 
through you this time—take your man out!” 

Again the ball snapped and Orr charged heavily and low— 
too low. Agile, his man jumped aside, a sharp downward 
push on Orr’s bent neck, and the big fellow slid on his face, 
his own momentum carrying him out of the play. He heard 
the head linesman call: 

“Third down—eleven—”’ as he stumbled to the line up. 
That meant he’d let the team take a loss in yardage. Rotten, 
Coggswell would have called that. The minutes dragged. As 
every play was slipped, Orr blundered. Burning with self- 
anger he hurled himself blindly at his man. Twice Mercer 
suffered penalties for this. Larson, captaining the team, said 
nothing; ignored him as hopeless. At last the gun cracked and 
he straightened up, trotted wearily across the field, down the 
concrete steps of the locker-room. In the showers he heard 
the friendly jeers, the squad’s acid comments on the brand 
of football played by each. His name, though, was unmen- 
tioned. Too bad to talk about, he thought, and slipped out to 
his locker, 

On the bench beside it, waiting for him, sat Tully, hunch- 
shouldered; his thick glasses glinted as he turned to greet Orr. 
The big fellow only nodded and drew his clothes on silently. 
But when he bent to lace his shoes, he said in summary of all 
his thoughts: 

“‘ Awful, wasn’t I?” 

And Tully, embracing opportunity, answered: 

“You sure need a fellow like me, Orr.” 

They passed out and up the stairs, the thin hand clutched 
his arm and the high voice offered consolation: 

“You tried, big boy, but you need my bean.”’ Then bland- 
ly, “I’ll get you some place, though,” to which Orr felt there 
was no argument. But Tully interpreted his silence differently. 
He hesitated, standing on the street corner as they waited 
for the interurban, then asked with some anxiety: 

““You’re goin’ to let me, aren’t you?” 

Orr smiled slowly. 

“Unless they kick me off first.” 

Before the little fellow flashed a memory; Larson, the cap- 
tain of the team, lingering on the field that afternoon to 
answer Lloyd’s question with a heavy frown: “Orr? ’Fraid 
he’s hopeless—just a big pork. Too bad.” 

The boy’s body stiffened. He muttered something to, him- 
self explosively. Then as the interurban turned a corner his 
face lit with Napoleonic ambition. 

“Leave it to the good old bean,” he said confidently. 

Harvey Lloyd called Orr back to him. The varsity was 
lining up for a half-hour scrimmage with the scrubs, and the 
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Straight football, no tricks, but Cutler battered her way down the field, short gains but sure 


remainder of the squad, dismissed for the day, were scatter- 
ing for the showers. 

“‘T want you to stick for this,”’ he said. ‘‘We’re working 
rudimentary stuff. Line bucks through guards and tackle. 
Keep your eye on Coggswell, watch how he turns his man—in, 
when the play’s at center; and out, when it’s off guard. Notice 
how he times his cive—that’s about half the answer to good 
offensive line play; hit your opponent when he’s teetering.” 

Orr nodded gratefully. If it occurred to him as strange that 
he should be asked to stay, of all the others, he credited it to 
his awkward showing—his clumsy efforts for which the coach 
had flayed him mercilessly in the previous hour. 

With tense interest he followed the plays, listening for each 
sharp comment called by Lloyd. He saw the clean holes made 
by Coggswell, through which each time a back spurted, 
noted how the guard cleverly and invariatly took his oppos- 
ing linesman from out the play. With the scrubs on the 
offensive, Coggswell broke through time after time, snaked in 
behind the half-formed interference and slammed the runner 
down. Orr saw the quick nod of approval with which Lloyd 
greeted this. Speed—timing yourself—that was the answer, 
he reflected. And the accuracy that came with practice; the 
ability to nail that shifting figure opposite. He felt himself 
rising on his toes each time the ball was snapped. Then the 
coach blew his whistle—it. was over. 

In the hay loft that night Tully addressed his pupil angrily : 

“Can’t you come alive? This dummy’s Enslow, Cutlet’s 
right guard, a dirty player. He'll get you if you don’t upset 
him first.” 

He jerked the cord but Orr missed the clumsy moving target, 
and once more buried head and shoulder in the mound of hay. 

“Rotten,”’ barked his mentor, “try again.” 

This time the sack lurched in a reverse direction and Orr 
grazed it with his shoulder. At the third try, he struck it 
fairly, though, and tore it from the hook. 

But Tully saw no virtue in this. 

“‘Slow—terrible. You got to get more snap. That’s why I 
chose the word. When I say ‘Snap,’ you snap, hear! Keep 
saying it—you know, like that French preacher, every day in 


every way I get snappier and snappier and——”’ 
“He was a doctor,” interrupted Orr, grinning, but im- 
pressed, 


For a good half-hour the shrill voice kept cracking out the 
word like a whip, and Orr’s heavy body faithfully plunged, 
dogged, at his wooden-hearted adversary. 

At length he said mildly, slapping his wet, dirty undershirt: 

“The chemistry quiz to-morrow, Atom—have to qui ~ 

“Until to-morrow night,’’ amended Tully sternly. 





HE game with Ardmore came first. It was raining dis- 
mally, and the Mercer crowd in the crimson stadium sat 
huddled in wet pools, newspapers bonneting their heads, 
their slickers glistening, while Ardmore’s heavy backs crumpled 
up the gold and black; skidded, slid and pushed them down the 
muddy field, to pile up score on score. When the crimson 
trotted off the field she left behind the wreck of Mercer’s squad. 
The final score stood Ardmore 30, Mercer o. 
Inside the bus sloshing homeward through the mud, the 
gloom was like a blanket. Lloyd stared out into the darkening 
landscape silenily, the squad murmured laconic post-estimates 
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of the play, assessed their chances against Exeley in the game 
two weeks ahead, Coggswell, his shoulder strapped up 
tightly, grinned with pain as the bus jolted through ruts. He 
said in an aside to Orr: 

“Might as well turn in my suit. From now on if a slight 
breeze hits this shoulder, I’m all through.” 

And Orr, miserable, tried to think of something to reply, 
but after a long pause only clucked in sympathy. 

For the ten days following the varsity went through a 
furious round of drilling. No more rudiments; solid after- 
noons of scrimmage, saving out pivot men like Larson, Coggs- 
well, who were now worked only in the signal running. Three 
nights a week blackboard diagrams—skull practice—walking 
slowly through new plays to be developed on the field the next 
afternoon. Preparations to defeat the lateral pass, which, 
under the new rules, Exeley was reported to have mastered. 


RR found football a game no longer. Brains—snappy 
brains. He sat in blankets on the bench day after day 
watching, slowly percolated with football theory. Practice; that 
came no longer on the field, no time for green men and the A 
B C’s. But tirelessly at night, his self-appointed tutor urged 
him at the dummy in the barn loft, rigging new pull ropes to 
make the figure more elusive. Orr carried with him every- 
where, ringing in his ears, that reedlike, shrill word “snap.” 
Instead of reaching up methodically for a book high on his 
locker shelf, he caught himself one day whispering tensely, 
“snap!” and darting upward for it. 

The night before the Exeley game, the squad eased their 
bodies, but mentally they squirmed as Harvey Lloyd addressed 
them in a last talk. Before an instrument-littered table in the 
Physics Lecture Hall, he stood and seared them with burning 
words, pleaded, stepped up close and begged them to remember 
Mercer, counting on them to uphold the gold and black to- 
morrow. He singled out their weaknesses, nailed them re- 
lentlessly, and played softly on their virtues. Orr listened 
with quick indrawn breaths. 

Alas, next day, the cyclone! Coggswell, laid out in the 
first five minutes of play, went in desperately again at the 
whistle for the second half. Larson, tears dripping from his 
quivering chin, was dragged off the field, limp but fighting, 
after Exeley scored her fourth touchdown on a long pass 
thrown by her red-headed quarter, Ryan. The game ended 
28 to o, Mercer buried in defeat. 

For three days practice on Mercer field was desultory, 
spiritless. Harvey Lloyd drove his men in tireless routine, 
his black eyes snapping like a whip lash, but their response 
was soggy, without inspiration. 

Cutler Military, whose gray-clad cadets had trimmed 
Exeley by two touchdowns in an early-season game, loomed 
like a specter. The prospects were disheartening. Coggswell 
was out for good, his shoulder in a cast, and Larson had been 
barred from practice for a week on the off-chance that he 
would gain back sapped energy. His lean figure prowled rest- 
lessly about the fringe of things until Lloyd cajoled him off the 
field. Thomas was in at right guard now, and Murray replaced 
him with the scrubs. 

Patiently, but with hopes that would not be denied, Orr 
waited as the days slipped away, but the coach seemed to 

(Continued on page 32) 
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CONCLUSION 


NDY used to say, for years afterwards, that the 
worst moment of his life was when he saw the 
Runner fall from that cliff of the Rockies. 


He was talking about it, weeks later, as they all. 


lay in camp above the 
broad mouth of the Col- 
umbia River listening to 
the mighty roaring of the 
blue Pacific. 

“Thadn’t a thought but 
what Runner was mashed 
to bits an’ I scarce dared 
to crawl down to him,” he 
said. “But I'll never 
trouble about him again. 
Runner bears a charmed 
life. If ’tis fire that’s 
after him to destroy him, 
he works red-man’s magic 
an’ turns hisself into a 
spirit buffalo. An’ if ’tis 
mountain cliffs that flings 
him down, the spirits o’ 
the mountain grows a 
piney bush out o’ the 
side o’ the rocks, like a 
shelf, for him to land on. 
Jes’ here an’ there, terri- 
ble scarce, there’s earth 
enough fer the roots 0’ a 
scrubby pine to hang on. 
An’ Runner picks one to 
fall on. An’ all the battles 
an’ hunts an’ what-nots 
he’s been through, too! 
Neither mian, beast nor 
Nature can kill Runner. 
But the man that’s his 
best friend can kill hisself 
worryin’ about him. An’ . 
I’ve quit!” 

“Tee hee,” Tuleko tit- 
tered. Andy frowned at 
him. 

“Well, ’tis a miracle the way the expedition has come 
through,” said Lachlan. “There was one time, comin’ down 
the Columbia on rafts, when it looked like we’d be swamped 
in yon wild rapids. An’ we heard tales that Injuns was 
waitin’ round here to kill us. But we’re safe at the Pacific. 
An’ I see no reason why we shouldn’t get safe home again.” 

Blue Arrow grunted. 

“T go with you anywhere gladly,” he said in Creek to Lach- 
lan. “But I do not understand why we have come so far, 
and met many perils, just to see this river, which is no more 
than a creek when you compare it with the Mississippi. Nor 
do I think this big salt water you call Pacific is any better 
than the big salt water at Pensacola.” 

“My brother,” said Wewoca solemnly, rolling his eyes. 
“You are right. But remember always that white men are not 
intelligent. They are only restless. Wherever I go I never 
expect to see any things more remarkable than the things 
I have already seen. Therefore, while my legs are often tired 
on this journey, my mind is never disappointed.” 

“You and Blue Arrow are foolish,” Lachlan answered, a 
little indignantly. ‘Captain Lewis has explained to me that, 
because we have come all the way to this river, which was 
first discovered a few years ago by an American, we have 
made it certain that all the country we crossed and this river’s 
mouth also shall always belong to our United States. And so, 
President Jefferson is now also president at the mouth of this 
river. Also this ocean is much vaster than the salt-water gulf 
at Pensacola. When you look out upon the Pacific you look 
very far. It is many months of travel to the other shore. 
You do not look so far at Pensacola.” 

“Huh,” Blue Arrow grunted. “This water may be vaster, 
but we do not therefore see any farther when we look across 
it. A man’s eyes can look only so far. So what use to us is its 
vastness?” 

“Yes,” Wewoca agreed. “And tell me, Laklan Chate, can 
Jeffersee catch salmon for his breakfast in the mouth of this 
river? No. He cannot. Then what use is it to him to be 
Plesentee beside this river, where it is impossible he should 
ever eat?” 

Lachlan muttered an impatient word. He was disap- 
pointed because his Creek brothers were so utterly unimpressed 
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now that the expedition had reached its romantic goal; and 
he was cross with them, too. 

““What’s the matter?” Andy asked, sympathetically. 

“Oh, they think the Columbia an’ the Pacific is nothin’ 
much to come so far fer!” Lachlan replied, scowling. 

““T’ey right,” Tuleko said, without giving Silent. Scot a 





He uttered a hoarse scream and dropped both lantern and pole 


chance to answer. ‘‘On’y foolish come long way for look at 
some’water! Us fools. But mebbe bymeby white men come 
live here like t’ese Injun live. Come for plenty salmon. Dry 
an’ smoke salmon for eat winter an’ for trade; like Chinook 
Injun trade salmon wit’ Injun live far from river. An’ plenty 
good log grow here, for fire, for house, for boat, ev’yt’ing what 
for you need log. T’is ver’ good rich country for men want live 
here. Wise men come some day live in Oregon, get rich, 
live nice, happy. But we come Oregon, on’y look, t’en go 
home. Foolish. Long trip for not’in’ much.” 

‘An’ would ye like to Jive here?” Andy demanded. 
me, there’s only Tennessee fit to Jive in!” 

“H’m, h’m.” Tuleko assented. ‘Live any place where 
plenty game.” 

“This is one o’ the times when Injuns is jes’ Injuns!” 
Andy said to his cousin. ‘Ye can’t do a thing wi’ them.” 

Blue Arrow grunted and Tuleko tittered. 

“JT *would not live here,” Wewoca said, emphatically. 
“This sand is full of fleas!” 

At that Lachlan forgot his ill-humor and roared with 
laughter. He translated it to Andy. 

“‘Them’s the fleas ye brought here wi’ yer dog!” -Andy 
shouted in a gale of mirth. ‘‘What wi’ the fleas he 
started wi’ from Wood River, an’ all the children an’ 
gran’children an’ tribal connections they’ve given birth to 
since, he’s brought enough to colonize the whole shore o’ the 
Pacific!” 

“Ye’re a nice one to be objectin’ to Oregon sand fleas!” 
Lachlan said, giggling. ‘They can’t be worse’n Wolf’s, that 
ye’ve trained to run all over ye!” 

Wewoca’s eyes rolled indignantly but he said nothing 
more. 

“Andy,” Lachlan said presently. ‘Whilst we’re sittin’ 
on the edge o’ the Pacific all winter long would be a good time 
fer writin’ up our daily doin’s, like the Cap’ns told us. Ye’ve 
got some jotted notes an’ so have I. Las’ night I asked them 
fer their papers, so we could compare ours wi’ them an’ be 
makin’ no mistakes.” 

“That’s a fine idea ye had!” Andy straightened up and 
looked with interest and approval at his cousin. “An, ’tis a 
good way to pass a rainy day.” 


“For 





T® five brothers, plus the two dogs, were lounging in a 
deserted log hut, which had been built by some American 
or Russian trader who had also found the mouth of the fabled 
“Great River of the West” after its discovery by Capt. 
Robert Gray of the ship Columbia. Sea-otter were very plenti- 


- ful on this coast, and American ships came all the way from 


Boston round the Horn to 
cacth them (and to trade 
with the natives of Oregon 
and what is now British 
Columbia for them. And 
Russian traders from Si- 
beria nosed their ram- 
shackle boats down along 
the coast to Oregon and 
even to California. Here 
and there ashore they 
built a log cabin or two 
sometimes for winter 
quarters. The boys had 
found one and, in spite of 
chinks and leaks, had 
taken it for their own. As 
usual Tuleko and Blue 
Arrow were lying flat’ on 
their blankets staring at 
nothing; while Wewoca 
pillowed his kinky head 
on the agreeable dog 
named Wolf. Squirrel lay 
near the entrance, half- 
asleep. She bestirred her- 
self occasionally, when 
some one passed outside, 
to show her teeth and 
snarl. No one, except 
Wewoca, thought Squir- 
rel a nice dog. 

Andy said ‘“Squirrel’s 
like a certain sort 0’ folks. 
Stop treadin’ on ’em an’ let 
em get over bein’ scared 
an’ learn there’s nothin’ 








but the shinin’ sun o’ 
good-will ever goin’ to 
strike ’em, an’ all the 


thanks they show is to snap at their friends an’ bark sass at 
the world.” 

“‘ Ay,” Lachlan assented absently. He was poring over the 
diaries, with a troubled brow. ‘‘Of course, I didn’t tell the 
Cap’ns that what ye an’ me most needed their books fer was 
the spellin’. I was too clever fer that! An’ now I’m not so 
sure the books’ll settle it. How did we spell ‘ocean’ the night 
we writ down about gettin’ to the Pacific?” 

“Oshin,” Andy spelled it out. ‘“’Tis an easy word. ’Tis 
long words only that might bother us. Ye can always spell 
short words by the sound o’ them.” 

“Spell ocean war-drum,” Tuleko said, with a wicked smile. 
“Ocean soun’ like plenty war-drum.” 

“Soun’ like big t’under.. Speli him t’under,’’ Blue Arrow 
chimed in helpfully. 

“Be still, the two o’ ye!” Andy ordered. 

“Well,” said Lachlan, ‘“‘Cap’n Lewis spells it o-c-e-a-n. 
An’ Cap’n Clark spells it two other ways—o-c-i-a-n an’ 
O-c-t-i-a-n. The last way starts wi’ a capital O.” 

“H’m.” Andy considered. “I'll tell ye! Cap’n Lewis not 
bein’ so much of a travelin’ man as Cap’n Clark would more 
easy mistake how the names 0’ places is spelled. ’Tisn’t any 
disgrace to him. We'll be safer choosin’ one o’ Cap’n Clark’s 
spellin’s. What have ye got writ there? Spell out the w rds 
that’s important.” 

“Listen careful, then.” Lachlan cleared his throat and read 
aloud: “‘‘We come wi capin clark down this rivver on top ov 
a Raff an the wotter wuz verra Ruff purtickler i the wrappids 
ware thare wuz rocks an whorl pools wuz whorlin an twistin 
our Raff so we skarse cud Steere it safe thru an we Kep on in 
parril ov our Lifes an came to the Grate passifik Octian witcn 
we herd for miles befor we sore it an the noys ov its Rorein cud 
be herd Distickly.’ I’m thinkin’ a bit o’ punctuation would 
look well hereabout. Nothin’ fancy; coz we’re plain men. 
But mebbe a full stop? What’s yer opinion?” 


NDY looked thoughtful. “Ay. Ay. A full stop’s got a 
simple, but nevertheless a verra firm, look to it. Nothin’ 
hysterical about it, like commas an’ question marks an’ those 
pesky things the schoolmaster called brackets. Don’t put in 
any brackets. I’ve a terrible disgust o’ them.” 
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“Ye had more schoolin’ i’ Bunyan’s Town an’ later i’ 
Watauga than I had i’ Nashville. The Injuns kept us too 
busy fer brackets. So ye needn’t fear me puttin’ any i’ the 
book. I never saw a bracket i’ Nashville.” 

““Ye’re the happier fer it. How did ye spell roarin’?” 

“The way Cap’n Clark spells it. R-o-r-e wi’ a big R.” 

“That'll be the correct way.” Andy nodded solemnly. 
“Tis the same as I said before. Cap’n Lewis has a lot more 
book learnin’ than Cap’n Clark. But Cap’n Clark’s the 
frontiersman o’ the two men. An’ he looks an’ listens closer 
to sights an’ sounds 0’ Nature. The way he heard it would be 
the way to spell it. There’s nought bookish about the Pacific. 
A big roar wi’ a big R. Go on wi’ the readin’.” 

“That’s the end o’ the book. I put a full stop to it at the 
Pacific.” 

“Well, go back an’ read some o’ the excitin’ parts. What’s 
writ about the cloud burstin’. That ought to be terrible ex- 
citin’ readin’.”’ 

“Oh, ay; ’tis. *Twill make their hairs stand on end i’ Vir- 
ginia an’ Philadelphia.” Lachlan cleared his throat again and 
began: ‘“‘‘capin clark took Us fer a huntin party. an we All 
had our guns an the capin tuk His Umbereller an wen We wuz 
on the bank ov the rivver the Hevvens grew fearful Black coz 
a twistin burstin Clowd blue up All over the Perairy an 
speshully down the rivver ware the wotter Rose Termenjously 
wile we wuz lukin at it an befour We cud count 20 or 2 duzzen 
we wuz fourced to flea an allso fly up the bank wile the Wiled 
an Rorein Termenjous Flu climed after Us. hand over fist foll 
ov dead Bufellows an by Marcy an Thanksgivin we eskaped an 
safed All our guns an suplies but only capin cleark whoo lost 
His Umbereller witch wuz the only Umberellai the 
Grate West an wuz swep away compleatly by the 
Rane an the Termenjous Flud.” 

“Ye could put another full stop to that,’ Andy 
suggested. Lachlan did so. ‘‘We’ve writ it verra 
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well, Lachlan. Ye get a thrillin’ feelin’ out o’ it. I’m glad 
ye thought to put in the umbrella.” 

“Oh, ay. Queer enough, Cap’n Lewis writ the part in his an’ 
Cap’n Clark’s book about the storm: an’ he left out the um- 
brella. An’ I told him of it when he first let me read it. An’ 
he started shoutin’ wi’ laughter an’ then he says he’s much 
obliged to be reminded. An’ he writ it right then—nothin’ 
fine, like ours, but jes’ the bare facts—‘ Captain Clark lost his 
umbrella.’ Ye’d think, him knowin’ so many elegant words, 
he’d make more o’ that.” 

“Ay. Ye’d think so. Ye didn’t put down about the 
Injuns?” 

“No. I wanted to keep this part terrible thrillin’ an’ not 
spoil it wi’ a lot of so-an’-so.” 

“Ay. Nothin’ exciiin’ about In- 
juns.”” Andy nodded his approval. 

“T like ‘termenjous.’ It gives a 
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grand style to the writin’. 


“Well,” Lachlan said, modestly, 
“T jes’ happened to think of the 
word. I’m not takin’ credit to 
mysel’, We’re plain men that don’t 
act proud when luck is wi’ us 
neither in  huntin’, warrin’’ nor 
writin’. We'll get on fine, doin’ a 
bit i’ the book every day till winter 
passes. "Twill be finished by the 
time we’re headed fer St. Louis 
again.” 

A little before the time of preparing 
for departure homeward, Barking Water announced that he 
had important items to contribute to the diary. 

“Ay. He’ll be wantin’ us to set down how he bought his big 
basket from the Injun woman an’ got it terrible cheap, too,” 
Andy remarked with a grin. 

‘“*He’s writ it hisself in pictures, Injun style, on pieces o’ 
birch bark,”’ Lachlan said. ‘Look here. ’Tis interestin’ to 
see.” 


4 Bivras cousins spread out the bits of bark and studied the 
drawings which Wewoca had made with the point of his 
knife. Barking Water explained. 

“It is the story of the agreeable dog named Wolf. Here he 
fights the bad man, Johnsee; who is on horseback. There he 
swims in the flood and saves Lewee’s and Clakkee’s papers. 
Here again he brings home the brown Indian dog named 
Squirrel.” 

“Ay.” Lachlan admitted that he could follow these ad- 
ventures in a very general way in the few lines of the drawings. 
“But what is he doing here, sitting in a position neither dog 
nor man can manage with three of his paws up, one on his head 
and one on his stomach, and the other on his back? And what 
are these fish with claws flying round him?” 

“He is scratching fleas,” said Wewoca. . “These large Pacific 
fleas are very annoying to him. You are mistaken to call trem 
fish.” Lachlan translated, and Andy also shouted over this. 
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“‘Here he is, sitting by the basket; and that, I suppose, is 
Squirrel in the basket; but what are all these round things, 
like eggs with eyes, roosting on Squirrel’s back?” 

Wewoca’s eyes rolled terribly. He took Lachlan’s arm and 
led him to a corner of the cabin, lifted a blanket and disclosed 
Squirrel lying in the huge flat basket in the midst of her 
puppies. 

“Andy! Blue Arrow! Runner! Squirrel’s got puppies!” 
Lachlan shouted. News of another Pacific Ocean to the left, 
or of a buffalo stampede along the shores of the Columbia, 
could hardly have caused more excitement. Everybody in 
camp came into see the puppies. It was a long time before 
even Andy and Lachlan could discuss in peace the finest and 
floweriest way of entering the great event in the diary. There 

was no doubt that it 
called for the noblest 
and most dramatic form 
of literary expression. 
While Lachlan made a 
tentative draft Andy 
went to Lewis’s hut to 
ask him how to spell 
Cesar, which was one 
puppy’s name. The 
draft was revised several 
times before it was per- 
fectly satisfactory. At 
last Lachlan made the 
entry. 

“On march 15, 1806 
We wuz at Fourt Clat- 
sop ware We had been 
All winter an Barkin 
Wotter gave us All a 
Termenjous soopprize i 
showin us the Injun 






















All were heroes, all 
were admired and 
marveled at We 
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Dog named Skwirl Pad becum a Muther the Farther bein 
the Agreebell Dog named Wolf both ar doin well as cud be 
expected an We named them as Follors. 

“Milk is the wun Bird Womins Babe grabed by the Tale 
coz a Babe goes fer Milk nacherly an the Black is named Sin- 
ders an the Black an Tan We named Bumble coz wewoka sed 
its color wuz like a Bees an we named the yallerish Brown wun 
We-We coz it is the smallest an tharefour Weest ov All an the 
Pale Black wun that has mos gray on it like Wolfs Stummick an 
Noze is named Ghost wich is how capin lewis spels it an the 
wun that died We named D Cesar coz it wuz D Caesed wen 
we sore it an this is wy the mos Termenjous event ov Our 
trip wuz wen skwirl wuz seen i the Baskit wi Her Poopps.” 





IX months later the Five Brothers, hardier than ever and 

unashamed of their tattered clothes, were sauntering 

through the streets and lanes of St. Louis. For these first 

few days after the expedition’s safe arrival from two years 

in the great unknown, the little town was theirs. Wherever 
(Concluded on page 50) 
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Toward the South Pole 


Not in many years has the public and the 
+“ press evinced such interest in the doings 
of a boy as it has shown in the choosing of a 
Boy Scout to accompany the Byrd Antarctic 
Expedition as an official representative of the 
826,000 members of the Boy Scout Movement. 
Not only did newspapers all over the country 
feature stories and pictures of the doings of the 
six candidates in the final elimination, but the 
New York Sun, after giving a concise sketch of 
each of the six candidates and their qualifications, 
with pictures of the boys, invited their readers 
to sallicets their preference. To this expression 
of personal preference many well-known public 
men contributed their opinion, as did less-known 
men and women in thousands. The participation 
of this Boy Scout in the Byrd Expedition added 
an extra touch of romance for the boy public, as 
it did for the general public in the famous hero’s 
most ambitious undertaking. It was the biggest 
boy news that had happened in a generation. 
The Eagle Scout and Able Sea Scout, Paul A. 
Siple, of Erie, Pa., chosen for this high honor has 
shown himself in every way worthy of this high 
distinction. He was the unanimous choice of the 
Committee, as of other groups he met, as well as 
of the six finalist candidates themselves. His 
record as a Scout and leader, as a student and 
companion, and the weight of testimony to his 


efforts and success in keeping himself physically | 


fit, mentally awake and morally straight make 
him in every way an ideal choice as representative 
of the boys of America. We congratulate him 
on the honor and distinction that have come to 
him, and the Boy Scout Movement on its success 
in developing this splendid type of boy leader. 
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A Man’s Job 


PAUL A. SIPLE, who is representing the Boy 
Scouts of America on the Byrd Antarctic 
Expedition, was chosen not to do a boy’s but a 


full-size man’s job. He is designated officially 
as orderly and special assistant to Commander 
Richard E. Byrd. These duties will not com- 
mence until Commander Byrd catches up with 
his flagship. 

The four years of training Siple received as 
a Sea Scout—he is rated Able Sea Scout with 
the rank of Coxswain—allowed the Expedition 
to assign him immediately as a member of the 
crew of the City of New York for the journey 
down to the ice cap. Siple could, and did, 
take his place there immediately, thoroughly 
familiar with any ordinary things in seamanship 
he might be called upon to do. His Merit Badge 
work—he holds fifty-nine Merit Badges—will 
permit Commander Byrd to assign him in an 
emergency to assist any one of a dozen specialists 
who are members of the Expedition. His practice 
in winter camping, his knowledge and experience 
in “roughing it” in the out-of-doors, send him 
prepared, as few are even in such an expedition 
as this. Elsewhere in this issue is given a list 
of Merit Badges for which candidates were 
given preference, and a glance at them will show 
the extent of his possible usefulness to the 
Expedition. 








In short, the most important feature about the 
choice of this representative boy to a highly 
hazardous and adventurous Expedition, such as 
this, is not the fact that he is a boy, but that 
he is a boy whose physical development, training 
and ability enable him to play a part in it as 
well as any man. He takes his place in the 





Earning a Living 

ONE of the questions every boy must inevitably face is 

“‘How may I earn a living?’”’ Happy is the boy so 
gifted, so pronounced in his ability and preference along 
certain lines that the way is marked out for him in the 
beginning. But even he is not spared certain questions ot 
training and judgment and choice. The distance he. will 
go in his chosen vocation will depend on the direction he 
gives to these matters. To the average boy, however, 
the question of what he will do is a puzzle for many years. 
Few boys know what they want to do when they graduate 
from high school, and equally few when they graduate 
from general courses in college. Years are spent in drift- 
ing, and many, many thousands spend all their lives dis- 
satisfied with what they are doing, conscious failures to 


“the end of their time, while some late in life discover their 


abilities and preferences and make a belated success, re- 
gretting wasted years. 

In the close competition of modern life the boy who dis- 
covers his abilities and preferences, and fortifies them with 
training, has a running start. The Merit Badge program 
in Scouting has helped many a boy to discover his ability 
by the only sure method of trial. 

BOYS’ LIFE is endeavoring through a survey of the 
professions and occupations in a series of articles by 
Myron M. Stearns, which begins in this issue, to show 
a boy in a general way what abilities are called for in 
various occupations and to suggest to him certain tests 
which might help him to discover his abilities and in- 
terest. Our readers will find them worthy of close study 
and careful thought. In the race of life the laurels go to 
those who are prepared. 





Expedition as a man among men. We expect 
great things of him, and to the future in boy-use- 
fulness in which circumstances have made him a 
pioneer. 








Football and School 


WITH the opening of the school. year the 

big question on every campus is the 
prospects of the team in football.. The empty 
town lots and the great stadiums resound from 
one end of the country to the other with the 
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ping of toe meeting pigskin, and in the months 
that follow schools and colleges will give the im- 
pression of thinking and talking nothing but 
football. The attention that schools and colleges 
give to football has drawn the fire of many 
critics, but we are inclined to look rather on the 
benefits in physical development, in the building 
of school spirit, and the many other virtues that 
this keen interest builds up among its student 
bodies. 

Football is the American game, and it typi. 
fies and reflects many qualities called into 
play every day in the virile life of America. 
“Hit the line hard” is spoken as truly of en- 
deavor in every-day life as it is of effort on the 
gridiron. The reliance of one player on the other 
to the glory of the team, the inevitable weeding 
out of those who will not “play the game,” 
have their counterpart in real life. Taken by 
and large, football, as the great American game, 
has its place in the scheme of things as we know 
it in this great Republic, and in the ideal toward 
which we strive. 


Our Revolutionary Day 


AMERICA makes her revolutions to-day not 

on the battle-field but in the laboratory. 
Discoveries made by some eager students 
change the daily lives of the people in a much 
more vital way than the great revolutions and 
uprisings on which history loves to dwell. The 
automobile, the radio, the motion-picture camera 
in a short decade completely revolutionized the 
daily habits of a hundred million people stretched 
across a wide continent. 

It does not require any very acute observation 
to see even these changing, so that in the course 
of ten years we will be taking a new set of things 
for granted and adapting ourselves to take them 
in as a part of our every-day habits. The auto- 
mobile engine made possible a flying machine, the 
radio is developing into television, the silent 
drama has grown a brand-new voice. The 
camera, which can now by a simple process take 
pictures in color, when added to a perfected 
voice reproduction will have everything that the 
speaking stage had, besides a good deal more. 
Not a day passes but we see evidences of this 
peaceful revolution in our midst. The speed with 
which they happen to-day would have amazed 
the people a few generations ago. 


Pioneers and Revolutions 


T WAS the young men who made the historic 

revolutions of other days. It is the boy of 
to-day who mans the barricade in the revolutions 
of science. It was his support and enthusiasm 
that made the automobile and the motion picture 
the dignified family institution-it is to-day, and 
it is his.enthusiasm that will make the flying 
machine a comfortable and safe mode of trans- 
portation. Years before the radio became the 
necessary article of furniture in every family, 
as a sort of “miracle man,”. with the aid of 
sundry pieces of.wire, a condenser and a crystal, 
he plucked voices and music from the air while 
the older generation stood by awestruck, and 
skeptical of the development of this boy’s toy. 

With the coming of perfected radios, pioneer 
interest in building them has been eclipsed. 
We look with some hope, however, to the coming 
of television. Here is a new field. Age is con- 
servative, but youth ever looks for something 
new. 





May such revolutions never die, and may the 
pioneers of their utility ever find some new 
thing under their hand to claim their ardor for 
—— the old world to a new generation’s 
ideas! 
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The Scout World 


World Jamboree, 1929 


HE next Jamboree is to be held in Arrowe Park, 

Birkenhead (near Liverpool), England, from July 

30 to August 14, 1929. It is to be held in Eng- 

land in honor of the founding of the Boy Scout 
Program, which will next year celebrate its twenty-first birth- 
day. Provision is being made for 3q000 scouts and scout 
leaders to camp on the grounds—a famous country estate— 
15,000 from Great Britain and 15,000 from other parts of the 
world. 

When Sir Robert Baden-Powell was in America two years 
ago, he never failed to tell the scout audiences, “Save up your 
pennies and come to the Jamboree.” Tentative plans by the 
National Council, Boy Scouts of America, which have just 
been sent to the Scout field, invite extensive participation by 
American Boy Scouts in this occasion. It is hoped that at 
least a thousand boys and leaders will take part in this event, 
which will probably be the biggest single undertaking in the 
history of world scouting. 

On former occasions representatives of various Local Coun- 
cils were chosen as members of the national delegation, and the 
party was led and managed by the National Council. To the 
World Jamboree of 1929, however, Local Councils and Scout- 
masters not under Council are invited to send troops and 
patrols, under their own officers, making up any itineraries 
they may desire, and reporting only to the National officials 
at Arrowe Park, July 30, 1929, where they will take charge of 
the delegation during the period of the encampment. Tenta- 
tive requirements set forth by the Executive Board of the 
National Council require that scouts chosen should have a 
sound knowledge of camping; otherwise the opportunity has 
been thrown open to any scout to become a member of the 
troop or patrol chosen in his Council territory. With an 
entire year in which to 


By James E. West 
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people in highway safety, Scouting, 
first aid to the injured, life-saving, and 
other safety activities that have some 
part in the Scout Program. 

It was a wonderful trip. The “cov- 
ered wagon” reached San Francisco 
without having even a flat tire en route. 
Each one of the four boys gained in 
weight and height on the journey. 
Thousands of people throughout the 
breadth of the United States had visited 
with the scouts, had learned about 
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safety and Scouting from them, and had 
in turn given to the boys a glimpse of 
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Rockford. Ill., scouts on tour place a wreath from his home town on General Grant's 
tomb in New York 





A scene at Third Region’s Jamboree, which is now an annual event 


their own viewpoint. It was a real 
education for the scouts. They had 
time enough so that they could live for 
a day or a night in each large city along the route, and 
learn something about it. 

It was a big job for boys, and we are proud that they did well. 
It was a great adventure. One of the greatest that fifteen-year- 
old boys have ever had an opportunity of enjoying. 

On September ist, every scout who lived in a town touching 
upon the Lincoln Highway had an opportunity to do his share 
to make the Good Turn which these scouts started a tre- 
mendous success. On that day from coast to coast large 
concrete markers were erected to indicate the course of the 
Lincoln Highway. Nearly four thousand of them were put in 
place, and the job was done in one day by scouts. 


A Distinguished Visitor 
R. HUBERT S. MARTIN, Director of the International 
Scout Bureau, London, who came to America for the 
purpose of attending the Fifth National Training Conference 
of Scout Executives, visited a number of camps 








so do, any boy ambi- 
tious enough to want to 
participate in this event, 
should be able to find a 
way to earn some of the 
expenses toward the 
trip, and the thrill of 
meeting the scouts of 
forty-three countries. 
Round-trip steamship 
fares from New York to 
Liverpool can be had for 
as little as $155, and it 
is expected that the 
applications will exceed 


(Above) Mr. Hubert Martin, Director of the 
International Scout Bureau (center) with Mr. 
Mortimer L. Schiff, International Commissioner 
and the Chief Scout Executive; (right) a plucky 
scout—Wilkins Nattal, of Provo, Utah; (left) 
Paul Coze, French Scout Commissioner, visit- 
ing America 














Carl Zapffe, of Brainerd, Minnesota; Mark Hughes, of Joliet, 
Illinois; Edward Pratt, of Fairfield, Connecticut; and Bernard 
Queneau, of New Rochelle, New York. 

Using as their equipage a modern “covered wagon,”’ these 
scouts set out to show the nation that it is possible to use the 
transcontinental highways with speed, comfort, and safety. 
They stopped in cities along the highway, and instructed the 
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prior to the opening of the Conference at Ithaca, 
September 5th. In company with the Chief Scout 
Executive and Messrs. L. L. McDonald and W. C. 
Wessel of the Camping Department he visited the 
Council Camps of Yonkers, Brooklyn, Scranton, 
Hackensack, Newark, Syracuse and Rochester, 
as well as the'Dan Beard Outdoor School, conducted 
by the National Scout Commissioner. During his 
stay in New York he was entertained at luncheon by 
Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff, International Commis- 
sioner of the Boy Scouts of America, when a number 
of members of the Executive Board and of the 
National Staff were present. Eagle Scout Paul A. 
Siple, chosen to represent the Boy Scouts of America 
on the Byrd Antarctic Expedition was also present. 
Mr. Hubert Martin also spoke to the Sixteenth 
National Training School of Scout Executives in 
Session at Tarrytown, New York. 

Mr. Martin: visited also the Grand Rapids, 
Evanston, Chicago, Detroit, Washington, and 
Philadelphia Camps. 








The Record of One Scout Ship 
HE Sea Scout Ship Griffin of Mt. Clemons, Michigan 
(Commodore William J. Marshall), has been building up a 
valuable record in rescue work. 

Last summer while cruising on Lake Michigan, answering a 
distress call from the Thousand Islander which was aground with 
2,000 passengers on board, the Sea Scout Ship got a line aboard 

and towed the steamer to safety. Proceeding on 
their cruise, the same Sea Scouts a few days later 
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the 1,000 at which the American delegation 
has been tentatively set. 

Talk to your Scoutmaster about the possi- 
bilities in this for your troop and for yourself. 
Now is the time to begin to plea for the World 
Jamboree of 1929. 


Lincoln Highway Tour 

HILE the three Safari Scouts were in 

Africa this summer and another older scout 
was being selected to go to the South Pole with 
Commander Byrd, four fifteen-year-old Boy 
Scouts were doing a Good Turn of national 
importance, and were enjoying a great adven- 
ture. These scouts were. the four selected to 
take part in the Lincoln Highway Safety Tour 
of the Boy Scouts of America, which started from 
New York City on July sth, and ended at Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco on August 8th. The 
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sighted.a scow, with two men aboard, which was 
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sinking in Lake St. Clair. They immediately went 
to their rescue, took the two men aboard and towed 
the scow to safety. 

Again, on August 3d, during: a terrific thun- 
derstorm, the crew of the Griffin by “splendid 
presence of mind, masterly seamanship, and out- 
standing courage,” rescued four men from 
drowning. 

In recognition of their fine service, the Port- 
master, Officers, and Sea Scouts of the Griffin 
received a special letter of commendation from the 
National Sea Scout Director. ' 


es 


Summer Tours 

Cpe of the most interesting developments in 
recent years has been the camping tours. 

The truck, and the possibility of covering great 
distances with the automobile, have resulted in 
scout tours being organized by various Councils. 
Scarcely a day passes in one of the great national 
parks without its quota of scout visitors, and the 
=2 great cities in the East are frequently visited by 
——J scout caravans. In the week previous to the 








scouts who took part in this adventure were 
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Scout poster in Pasadena’s new million-dollar city hall 


(Concluded on page 60) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


What’s New in the News 





ANDICRAFT can lead to some wonderful 

resulis. Leonard Kent, fifteen years old, of 

Seattle, is proud owner of a miniature ocean liner 

complete in every detail and a model bi-plane 
which actually flies 





dent of the Beaux-Arts in Paris, has been 
awarded the Grand Prix de Rome for Sculpture 
in 1928 


PEAKING of scholars, don’t overlook Robert 

B. Konikon, fourteen-year-old mathematicai 

wizard of Roxbury, Mass., who enters Harvard 
this fall 


£ 


PIERRE HONORE, a nineteen-year-old stu-- q milk route, spent $85.00 to have a picture of 
Washington painted, which he presented to his 








“ONE good turn deserves another.” That’s what these Berlin boys believe as they 
whirl around on a new type of athletic apparatus developed in Germany 








OSEPH ESPOSITO, fourteen years old, of 
Chicago, out of his meager earnings running 


Angeles Model Airplane Contest 
school 








PRIMA UER BRATH, young German schoolboy, has been selected to represent 
Germany in the forthcoming Oratorical Contest in Washington. Ambassador Schur- 
man (left) and Professor Jacckh of Berlin are sponsoring him 





TH S fourteen-year-old cowboy, Boyd Jones, rode 1,800 miles from New Mexico to 
Wisconsin to extend to President Coolidge an invitation to visit his town of Gallup, 
New Mexico 


ILLIAM ATWOOD, of Riverdale, has sort 
of made a habit of collecting trophies. 
Here he is with a handful of cups won at a Los 

















NE of the star pupils of France is Vladimir 

Nechizeheim, a scholar at the Sorbonne, who 

received twenty-seven prizes from the President 
of France at the close of his academic career 








ERE is Solon Gray, eighteen years old, of 

Allanta, Ga., who made a hole-in-one re- 

cently and thereby collected nearly $500 because 

the hole had been endowed some time ago as a 
special prise for the lucky player 











OW MAN, sixteen years 

old, of Bluefield, Va., recently hurled a no-hit 

game against the undefeated Princeton Cubs, and 
hit a homer and two doubles 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Scout Express 


ITH a chuckle Ginger Carson drew on one of the 

dilapidated shoes. Already a pair of torn and 

dirty trousers and an ancient paint-stained coat 

had replaced his Scout shorts and shirt. In the 
opposite corner of the old gravel-pit tool shed (in the woods 
seven miles from Hopewood Junction) Beverley McCall was 
undergoing a similar strange transformation. 

“It’s going to be the best joke we ever pulled off,” declared 
Ginger. ‘‘He wanted an adventure. Very well, he will get it!” 

“The old Lynx Patrol never fails—orders taken for any- 
thing from a bean 
feed to a hanging,” 
boasted Bev. “And 
we can pat our- 
selves on the back. 
Ginge, that you and 
[ thought of it. 
Ted wasn’t too keen 
on it. Because 
Larry Warren is his 
cousin, and a visitor, 
| suppose.” 

“I think he didn’t 
believe we could put 
it over,” declared 
Ginger. “‘ We'll show 
him. We want to 
make sure of our 
knots, though. It 
would never do if 
Larry untied himself 
and escaped before 
we got back here and 
dressed.” 

Ginger stooped to 
rub his hands in the 


earth. He scoured 
them over his face. 
“There! How is 
that?” 
Beverley pushed 


his head through an 
old and faded sweat- 
er, and burst into a 
shout of laughter. 
‘Some tramps, us!”’ 
he declared. ‘But 
we'll have to hustle. 
We are a bit behind 
time, I’m afraid.” 

The two masquerade tramps concealed their rucksacks. 
blanket-rolls, and uniforms behind some planking in a corner of 
the shed, and stole forth. On the run they crossed the open 
space about which the work buildings were loosely clustered 
and passed on around the old cook house. 

They pulled up short. 

Lying on the ground beside a fire were three men—ragged, 
unshaven. 

Make-believe and genuine hoboes exchanged startled looks. 
Ginger and Beverley recovered themselves, and made a quick 
move to retreat. With a bound one of the men was on his 
feet, and had them by the arm. 

“What’s your hurry, buddies?” 
awhile.” 

“We're not—not—” began Bev, and stopped. 

“Not genooine gentlemen of the road, he means, Bill,” ob- 
served one of the others, rising lazily to study the two un- 
happy boys more closely. 

“The truth is,” faltered Ginger, “the truth is—we—we——” 

“Out with it!”’ ordered the small black-whiskered man who 
was holding them. 

“Well, we—we were going to pretend to be—to be— 
real tramps,” stumbled Ginger, “‘and play a joke on 
another boy.” 

“Now, what do you think of that!” exclaimed the second 
man indignantly. “‘Pertending to be real hoboes! Say,’ he 
added, “‘I moves we permits them to stay with us and take 
some lessons, so’s they can do it creditable.” 

Ginger and Bev looked at one another and swallowed. 
Why had they ever suggested such a crazy stunt? 

“A nifty idea,” agreed the dark man. “And we'll let them 
start in right now on their ’prenticeship.”” He turned and 
nointed to an untidy litter of knives and forks and tin cans, 
and a dirty frying-pan. 

“Get busy,” he ordered,,“‘and clean up our Limoges china 
and silver cutlery!” 

Still half doubting their senses at this outcome of their joke, 





he inquired. “Stay 
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the two crestfallen conspirators proceeded to obey. What 


would the fellows say! What would they not say! 


EANTIME in the early dusk of the approaching evening 

the other members of the Lynx Patrol and Larry Warren 
had been making their way along the gravel-pit siding. The 
plan of the plot was that at a certain black oak-tree near the 
northern limits of the old excavation, the party was to pick up 
and follow a trail left by Ginger and Bev—it being so managed 
that Larry would find the trail first, and soon be some distance 








“The men were making the boys pack up their old junk and carry it for them” 


anead of the others. Then, in a certain thickly-wooded dell the 
visitor was to be “captured” by “two hoboes,” bound to a 
tree, and left to be rescued. 

The black oak was reached. 

‘Here is where we look for the trail,” announced Ted Brad- 
ley. “‘It was to be made with a few leaves from trees that do 
not grow just here. We will scatter, and the first one to find the 
trail, follow it.” 

The plot worked perfectly. Larry found a beech leaf be- 
neath a white ash, and in a few moments was off on the run by 
himself. As soon as he had disappeared the rest of the boys 
came together again, chuckling. Dropping to the ground, they 
awaited the expected cry for help. 

Ten minutes passed—fifteen. It was nearly a half hour 
later, and Ted just had suggested that they investigate, when 
their ears caught the thud of running steps. \ 

A figure appeared amid the trees. To their surprise, it was 
Larry. 

““What’s the matter?” they chorused. 

“T found the trail,” Larry reported, “‘and followed it. But 
before I came to the work camp I heard voices, and turned off 
to one side. And I saw several tramps. Two of them were 
boys, and seemed to be prisoners. When I left the men were 
making the boys pack up their old junk, and carry it fot them. 
And the boys—Why, what is the matter?” 

For first Ted and then the others emitted an explosion of 
laughter and threw themselves-on the ground, fairly rolling 
about in their mirth. 

““What’s the joke?” demanded Larry. Then it began to 
dawn upon him. “Say! You don’t mean—” he cried. 
“Oh! What a lark! What a lark!” and Larry joined the 
hilarious chorus. 

“But the tramps really are making the boys go along with 
them,” Larry sobered up to add, “‘and they are heading 
out for the railroad. Just before I left, the men were talking 
about putting something on the track to stop a train, and were 
going to make the boys carry the logs, one of them said.” 


‘Ted became suddenly grave. 

“Say, fellows, we can’t let them do anything like that,” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘It’s probably the regular up-freight, and they 
merely want to stop her until they can get aboard, in the 
dark. But if they put something on the rails you can’t tell 
what may happen. If a fast east-bound special came along, 
she might not be able to stop in time. 

‘““We’ve got to get right out to the railroad and stop them,” 
declared the young leader. ‘‘ You saw which way they were 
heading, Larry. You lead the way,” he requested. 

As serious as they 
had a moment before 
been hilarious, the 
boys quickly read- 
justed their back 
packs, and gripping 
their staves, were off 
through the trees in 
a westerly direction, 
Larry and Ted lead- 
ing. 

The line of direc- 
tion taken by Larry 
led them presently 
into a dense part of 
the woods, where 
dusk was already 
deepeningtotwilight. 
After proceeding 
for some distance 
Ted signaled a halt. 
“Listen everybody!” 
he directed. 

All stood, listen- 
ing intently. Not a 
sound broke the ab- 
solute quiet of the 
woods. 

“ Are you sure you 
have been keeping 


direction, Larry?” 
Ted asked. ‘ When 
we started, what 


breeze there was was 
a little from the left. 
Now I feel it on my 
right cheek.” 

“Oh yes, I’m all 
right. I havea good 
direction sense,”’ 
Larry declared confidently, and proceeded. 





EN minutes later they found themselves in swampy 

ground on the border of a tangled windfall. Across the 
opening made by the fallen trees the evening breeze blew 
fairly upon their right cheeks. 

They were facing south—directly away from the railroad! 

Larry faltered. “‘I’m afraid I have got a little off,” he 
admitted reluctantly. ‘I’m sorry; I was quite sure.” 

“Never mind, old man; it’s very easy to lose direction in 
the woods, particularly when it’s getting dark,” said Ted. 
“But we must get out quickly or we will be too late. What we 
had better do is to head straight back for the gravel-pit siding, 
hustle in to the work camp and get the old handcar. That will 
be the quickest way to get out to the main line. I should 
have thought of that before.” 

Ted, himself, led the way back. They came out at the south- 
ern end of the big excavation. At a run they passed on te the 
old work camp, and the siding spur that ended at the door of 
the old storehouse. From its place in the shed the old handcar 
was brought out and swung upon the rusty rails. 

“‘ All aboard,” said Ted. They pushed the car into motion, 
sprang aboard and were quickly pumping away down the 
siding. 

Without incident they neared the main line, and rolled to a 
stop. All sprang to the ground. 

Darkness had now fallen, and the telegraph poles a hundred 
feet distant were barely discernible. No human figures were 
visible in either direction. 

“Listen!” said Ted. 

From the west came a low scuffling sound. It was followed 
by a thud as of something dropped upon a rail. 

“Come on, fellows!” cried Ted. 

Larry interposed. “Wait!” he exclaimed. 
other direction.” 

Distant but distinct came the whistle of a train. 

‘ (Concluded on page 44) 
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Tube Test for Short-Waves 

1. Can a crystal set be used to receive short-waves? 

2. Is there a satisfactory way of making my Crosley Pup set 
receive both long and short waves?—David L. Rieder. 

1. A crystal can be used but a vacuum tube as detector is 
far more satisfactory and should be used instead of the crystal 
for short-wave reception. 

2. The set mentioned is designed for reception of broad- 
casting stations between 200 and 550 meters. A special built 
short-wave set should be used for reception below 100 meters. 


Grounding a Set 

Can a two-tube radio set be grounded to a rain barrel? It is 
the only means of a ground that I have.-—John C. Law. 

If the barrel is of metal and is at least partly buried in the 
earth it might be used as a ground. Solder the 
wire to the metal. Otherwise drive a metal pipe 
into moist earth and solder the wire to it. 


Sparks Not Allowed 

1. Can a Ford spark coil be used as a radio 
transmitter? 

2. Would it cover forty miles? 

3. Where should I apply for a radio amateur’s 
license? I live in Pomona, Calif. 

1. It can be used in a transmitter circuit but 
the Federal Radio Commission prohibits the use 
of amateur spark sets. Use a vacuum tube; it is 
much more efficient. Sparks are out-of-date. 

2. Yes, if a good receiver was used. 

3. Federal Radio Supervisor, Custom House, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Building His First Set 
1. I am building my first radio set and would like 
to know if chestnut wood can be used for the cabinet? 
2. Can an indoor loop antenna be used outdoors? 
3. What kind of batteries does a two-tube set re- 
quire?—Mortimer Ebright. 





Cold Water 
Pipe Is Most 
Popular Ground 


E ground wire of a radio set should not be smaller than No. 14 

It should run as straight as possible to a good permanent 
Preference is given cold water pipes. Gas pipes should 

never be used because electric sparks such as static might ignite the gas. 

Other permissible grounds are the radiator, grounded steel frames of 

buildings, or artificial grounds such as buniet 

driven into moist earth. 


The ground contact wherever made must be scraped clean and then 
the wire soldered or clamped tightly to it. 
electric light line or telephone. 


gauge. 
grou 
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How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address, 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send Oy wad questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 








metallic plates or pipes 


Do not ground the set on the 








2. Yes; but the wires must be completely insulated from 
the framework and the wires spaced further apart than would 
be necessary indoors. Use No. 18 or No. 14 wire and keep the 
wires at least an inch apart. A special loop built to withstand 
the weather must be used. A standard indoor loop would 
soon be destroyed by the elements. 

3- If six-volt tubes of the zor-A type are employed use a 
6-volt storage “A” battery and go volts ““B”’ battery. 


List of Amateur Stations 

1. Can I use a light socket antenna with a short-wave receiver? 

2. Where can I obtain a complete list of foreign and domestic 
short-wave amateur stations? 

3. What type of broadcasting is there above 600 meters?— 
Ray Greene. 

1. Yes; in some locations it will wark with good 
results. It is something that must be tried in each 
individual case. 

2. A complete list is not available. Amateur 
stations of the United States can be obtained 
for twenty-five cents (money order) from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 

3- Mostly code, except in Europe, where some 
regular broadcasting is done on waves above 600 
meters. 

Sparks Prohibited 

I have a spark coil froma Ford car. How can I hook 
it up to act as a radio transmitter?—Edward Teaford. 

The Federal Radio Commission prohibits ama- 
teurs from using spark transmitters. 


Receiving from Europe 
Will a cheap set receive European stations on a 
loudspeaker? I live in New York.—Joseph Mullahy. 
The answer is no, if you refer to reception of the 
broadcasting stations. A short-wave receiver is 
not expensive and will detect foreign stations, but 
mostly in code. Earphones must be used. 








1. Yes. 


Radio Note-Book Items 


he IS a good plan for radio experimenters and amateurs to 
keep a note-book in which to jot down interesting bits of 
information. ‘Sparks’ Chard has done this ever since he 
became interested in wireless, and as a result he has a mighty 
handy reference book on radio. He is glad to pass some of 
these helpful items on to other boys who may want to use them 
as the beginning of their radio note-books. Start your note- 
book now, if you haven’t already done so. 
. * * 

When a broadcasting station desires to increase range 
the power output is boosted. When an amateur short- 
wave operator wants to increase the range of his station, 
he changes the wave-length and does not necessarily 
have to increase the power. Several years ago when 
short-waves were first being investigated, the amateurs 
discovered that increases or decreases of the transmitter’s 
power meant very little, but that the particular wave- 
length used meant much. An 80-meter wave, for instance, 
was found good for ranges of 50 to 1,500 miles at night, 
more or less regardless of the power used, and the 4o- 
meter wave for distances of 1,500 to 5,000 miles. 

Consequently, if an East coast amateur using a low- 
power transmitter on 80 meters for communicating with 
stations in the Mid-West wishes to talk instead with the 
Pacific coast, Europe or Australia, he does not increase 
power but merely changes to 40 meters, confident that 
his low-power set will be just as effective over the long 
distances on 40 meters as it was at the shorter distances 
on 80 meters. For extreme distance work at night, and 
moderate long-distance communication in daylight, 20- 
meter waves are often used. 

. * 7” 

What is Nipkow’s disk? Nipkow’s disk with its 
spirally arranged holes is one of the basic parts of tele- 
vision systems. The revolving disk whirled by a small 
motor is used at both the transmitting and receiving end. 
Nipkow first described it in 1884 and obtained a German 
patent covering it. Flat aluminum disks are usually 
employed in the present television experimental stations, 
and by amateurs who are experimenting with this branch 
of radio. The number of “lines” of the picture is deter- 


for amateurs. 


mined by the number of holes in the disk. For example, if a 
station broadcasts a picture consisting of forty lines, then there 
must be forty holes in Nipkow’s disk. 

* * * 


The trailing wire antenna used by airplanes is being dis- 
carded. These wires were unhandy and were often lost when 
whipped to pieces in the air. The wire had to be reeled in and 





A 75-watt vacuum tube for transmission has been developed 


It is the round tube in the upper section of this 
amateur outfit built by Malcolm Woodman of New York. Heis 
said to have talked with Australian amateurs on several occasions 


out and it was an objectionable factor in low flying. A ten- 
foot metal rod mounted erect in the plane is now found more 
s: tisfactory for aircraft. 

* * + 

The length of the lead-in wire has just as much effect upon 
the operation of a broadcast receiver as the antenna wire, so 
the lead-in must be added to the length of the antenna proper 
in computing the total length. For ordinary reception of 
broadcasting stations the antenna and lead-in should 
total approximately 100 feet. If the wire is too long the 
set will not tune sharp. 

* * * 

The lead-in wire as well as the antenna must be in- 
sulated from surrounding objects. If the wire runs down 
the side of a house it should be held away from the build- 
ing by an insulated support extending out at least 
eighteen inches from the building. If a wooden support 
is used a porcelain insulator should be fastened on the end 
for the lead-in to pass through. 

* * * 

An amateur radio station is a transmitter operated by 
a person interested in radio technique solely with a 
personal aim and without pecuniary interest. This is the 
official definition of an amateur station as understood by 
the Federal Radio Commission. 

« * * 
__ The lower regions of the radio spectrum are known as 
radio’s “‘purgatory.” By special order of the Federal 
Radio Commission the wave-band between 30,000 and 
28,000 kilocycles (9.99 and 10.71 meters) has been 
opened up for amateur experimenters in radio telephone. 
A great deal of experimental activity may now be ex- 
pected. 

* * * 

What is termed a “heterodyne howl” in the United 
States is called a “reaction” in England. It is caused by 
two stations being too close together as far as wave- 
lengths are concerned. The interaction between the two 
waves creates the howl, which sounds like the whistle of a 
peanut stand. The wire leading down from the antenna 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





How to Make a Wifflepoof 


By Dan Beard 


Illustrated by the Author 


- HAT do you folks mean by ‘T lan- 
guish’?”’ 
““Who you languishes for, Mon- 
key?” 

“‘Hain’t languishes non at all, but I was ’round 
to Lerdum’s house t’other night and there wuz a 
hull lot of gurls all dressed up in their best bibs and 
tuckers, and a hull lot of fellers all dressed up in 
their Sunday clothes, an’ I saw you uns there too! 
sotting ‘round and sotting ’round and sotting ’round 
the room, an’ one of youse put two chairs in the 
middle of the room back to back and Lerdum, he 
kneeled in one chair facing the back of t’other chair 
like he wuz going to say his prayers, so I waited 
a-peeking in the winder to listen to him. Gee! he 
did look mighty foolish an’ red in the face ’nen he 
said ‘I languish.’ ‘Who fer?’ asked a big lady. 
‘Fer Fanny,’ said Lerdum, a-looking like a sick calf, 
then a awful pretty gurl got up and went an’ 
kneeled on t’other chair facing Lerdum, an’ every- 
body giggled and snickered. 

“The big lady smiled, but just then sum’un came 
’round the corner of the house an’ I skedaddled; who 
ever t’wuz tha’ came ’round the house he done shut 
the shutters.. Now what I want ter know is what 
Lerdum was a languishing fer, and what made ’em 
all giggle and them two get so doggone red and 
look so silly. 

‘““*Pears to me it wuz a sort of sissy crowd; 
Lerdum don’t look sissy when he’s swimming, fish- 
ing or paddling a dugout or tracking varmints in 
the snow; but shucks we don’t have gurls with us 
then. Gurls can make a real feller look like a fool. 
Gee! I'd like to see ole man Dead on a chair 
a-languishen fer ole Mother Dry-Lash.* Golly 
that ud be funny enough to make a mud-turtle laugh. 

“T languish fer a water mellon, these cholera 
times, an’ fer peaches, an’ apples, an’ cherries, but 
you don’t ketch me kneeling on a chair an’ lan- 
guishing fer a gurl, whoop pee! I'd rather play ring 
around a rosey and sing 


Chickemy chickemy craney crow 
Wei to the well to wash my toe, 
When I got there my chicken was dead, 
What time is it ole witch? 

or 
Come filanders let us be a marching 
Choose your true love now we are sarching. 


Oh hum to dum! some fellers are mighty funny when 
there are gurls ’round 

“Did you hear ’bout Mother Dry-Lash and tha’ melon? 
No? Well, she was eatin’ one in front of her shanty and the 
sanitary commission cum ’round and says, ‘Don’t ya know 
better un that? You'll get cholera eaten fruit,’ but she went 
right on eatin’, saying, ‘All right, I’m going to eat this melon 
and trust to Providence,’ and she did an’ she’s alive yet! 

“Wake snakes! he’a comes Lerdum now packing the school 
books fer that same pink-cheeked blue-eyed gurl from Louis- 
ville, keep quiet, will ya!” 

There used to be a livery stable on the southwest corner of 
Fourth and Madison, if I remember a-right. The livery 
stable was the resort of some 
rowdies, and on this occasion 
a husky, thick-necked, bullet- 
headed youth fully a head 
taller than Lerdum was loll- 
ing up against the door-jam, 
chewing tobacco, as Lerdum 
walked by; the boys, who 
were watching Lerdum some- 
what enviously from the op- 
posite corner, noticed that 
this rowdy was making re- 
marks that would soil a gar- 
bage can and not look well in 
print. 

To the surprise of all the 
boys Lerdum paid no atten- 
tion to these remarks, but 
walked by with his beautiful 
companion for fifty feet or 
more, then stopped, handed 


*“Ole man Dead” was a ‘resur- 
Tectionist much feared by the 
boys. ‘‘Mother Dry-Lash” was. 
a poor old woman who lived in a 
shack on a vacant lot, also much 
feared by the boys who thought 

er to be a witch. 
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the girl her books, tipped his hat like a real dandy before he 
turned slowly around and started toward the stable, but he 
quickened his pace as his anger increased and then broke 
into a run right for the big ruffian. 


HE boys with mouths agape watched to see what would 
happen; they all thought that Lerdum must have gone 
crazy; it looked like an insane act for a lad of Lerdum’s size 
to attempt to fight the big, broad-shouldered, 
double-fisted bully. If Lerdum had picked up 
a brick-bat and thrown it, it would have seemed 
rational, but to rush the ruffian barehanded 





was an astonishing act. The tough put up his fists 
ready for a fight and certainly looked dangerous, 
but as the infuriated lad did not hesitate, a miracle 
happened; the bully faltered, lost his nerve entirely 
and turned and ran! Lerdum gave a hop, skip and 
junp, landed a wicked kick on the retreating tough, 
which literally lifted the big fellow off his feet and 
dropped him in the gutter, where he sat in the 
muddy water groaning. Lerdum then turned on his 
heel without looking back and marched away. 
‘Golly me!” cried Sandy, “that’s no sissy work, 
pretty as a red bird’s skip, tum loo skip tum loo, my 
darling, who ah!” 

The boys fell in line respectfully behind Lerdum 
and discovered that their pal’s boot was broken all 
the way across from side to side, just below his in- 
step, the slit displayed the snow-white cotton stock- 
ing. . It was also noticed that Lerdum was limping 
as he walked, but nothing was said until they reached 
the schoolhouse. There the limping boy sat on a 
school bench, grim and pale, and motioned for his 
friends to remove his boot, which was quickly done 
while he gritted his teeth but said nothing. The 
boys then discovered that the great toe had been 
dislocated and the joint pushed back by the force 
of the kick; but it was the lift of the heavy body 
which bent the toe down and broke the boot from 
side to side. Sandy got hold of the toe and pulled 
it until it came back in place with a snap, making 
the cold sweat roll off of Lerdum’s face... For a week 
that toe joint was so swelled that Lerdum wore the 
boot with the front part cut off, exposing his stock- 
ing foot from the tip of his toe to his instep. 

If a tough to-day should give vent to his evil mind, 
under similar circumstances, a Scout would call up 
the police and have the offender arrested, but yes- 
terday it was different; then everybody, including 
policemen, would have laughed at a fellow who 
failed, himself, to administer the proper rebuke; 
Lerdum’s broken boot was the direct descendant of 
the rifle stock broken over a villain’s head by the 
chivalrous pioneer and the sword broken in defense 
of a “lady fair.” ‘In days of old when knights 
were bold and barons held their sway.” Lerdum 
only did what all men or boys were expected to do 
under similar circumstances. 

That was the season of an epidemic of cholera 
which was sweeping the land, and no one in our 
town was allowed to eat fresh fruit. I can remem- 
ber my own dismay when I saw luscious water- 
melons fed to the pigs and whole crates of other fruit 
dumped into the streets, where the hogs feasted upon it. 
There were many sudden deaths from the plague, and it often 
was but short intervals from the first symptom of the cholera 
to the utter collapse and death of the victim. 

Of course, I know my readers are not as cruel and thought- 
less as many of the boys of yesterday, but we must remember 
that the present Scout Movement was then only beginning to 

. take form and that no one then 
had put in words our slogan 
of a good turn daily. Bearing 
this in mind, it is not difficult 
for one to understand why Ler- 
dum’s schoolmates tried to play 
a cruel joke on the lad. 

When Lerdum came limping 
to school the next day the fel- 
lows looked solemn, shook their 
heads sorrowfully and condoled 
with him by saying, “Of course 
that fellow ought to have been 
killed, but Gee! I’d hate to be in 
your shoes.” 

To this Lerdum at first paid 
no attention, but as the boys 
persisted in their mock sym- 
pathy, losing patience at last he 
cried: “What are you talking 
about? Who killed anybody? 
Go bathe your heads and talk 
sense!” 

“Don’t you know that the 
fellow you kicked is dead?” in- 
quired Sandy Bar. 

“Nonsense,” protested the 
victim of the crude joke, “he 

’ may be sort of sore, but a kick 
(Continued on page 30) 











Equipment for Scouts 

May a person who is not a scout use such scout equip- 
ment as the Haversack and cook-kit, but not the uniform and 
other things?—FRED VOLTZ, JR. 

Articles that have no Boy Scout insignia may be bought 
by persons who are not scouts—knives, tents, camp- 
ing kits, haversacks, etc. The uniform and articles 
marked with the Boy Scout Seal and Insignia are for Boy 
Scouts only. 

Patrol Name 

Can a Patrol be named a name that isn’t in the Handbook.— 
Scout Howarp THOMPSON. 

Yes, indeed. 

Good Eel! 
Are lamprey-eels poisonous?—Scout EARL SFENCEN. 
No, they aze edible. 


Wood for a Bow 
Ts locust wood good to make a bow?—Bttty KESTER. 
Yes. 
Prevent Decay 

Is there any way to prevent elm and wild cherry 3 to to inches 
in diameter from decaying and becoming worm-eaten in a log 
house?—L. S. Scuwas. 

Try taking the bark off the logs and spraying them with 
creosote. Do not put the bottom logs on the ground. Let them 
rest on stones. 

Blue Prints 


Where can I obtain the blue prints of a cedar canoe? How 
much are paddles?—ScouT FRANK MONAHAN. 






Holding the Bugle 
What is the correct way of holding a bugle while playing?— 
Scout Leavitr Howarp. 
Hold the coil on the left side, the bugle perfectly level with 
the bugler’s mouth. 


Aeroplane Parts 

Where can I get parts to make a model of the “Spirit of St. 
Louis” as shown in the September edition of Boys’ LirE?— 
RAPHALE KATZEN. 

Ideal Aeroplane & Supply Co., 165 Spring St., New York 
City. 

For That Coveted Camping Merit Badge 

Where can I get information on building a model raft 18 x 
36'" for camping merit badge?—DwicHt CAMERON. 

“Boating and Boat Building” published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, also the Merit Badge on Camping, 20c, from 
the Supply Department, newly revised and full of fine material. 


Wearing the Eagle Palms 
Where should the Eagle Palms be worn?—Scout Joun C. 
NorTON. 
They are pinned on the ribbon of the Eagle Badge just above 
the Eagle. 
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Books on Gardening . 

Please tell me where I can get a booklet on how to raise 
plants—Howarp WAGNER. 

The Merit Badge Pamphlet on Gardening (2o0c) will 
help you. The Department of Agriculture has a num- 
ber of free bulletins. Write to them at Washington, 
D. C. They also publish a number of pamphlets which 
are sold for as small as 5c, on planting different kinds of 
vegetables, etc. The University of Illinois and Cornell Uni- 
versity also publish pamphlets.’ There is a complete list of 
these and of books on gardening in the Merit Badge Pamphlet. 


Respect to the Flag 
When a scout is riding his bicycle past a flag pole and The Flag 
is being hoisted or lowered, how should he salute it?—Scout E. 
Harr. 
He gets off the wheel, and, if in uniform, salutes. Other- 
wise he removes his hat and holds it at his left shoulder. 
If he has no hat he holds his hand over his heart. 


Only the Official Uniform 

1. Is it permissible to wear boots with the official uniform? 

2. May a Sam Brown belt be worn with the uniform when the 
coat is worn?—Scout Leo Hoppers. 

1. No. 

2. No. 

Lone Scouts Are Boy Scouts 

What is the difference between the Lone Scout Program and the 
Boy Scout Program?—Lone Scout Gorpon L. Oxps. 

Lone Scouts are Boy Scouts. They subscribe to the same 
Oath and Law, meet the same requirements and earn the same 

badges. The Lone Scout carries on his 





“American Boys’ Handy Book” or-‘Boat- 
ing and Boat Building,” both published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. Boucher 
Inc., sell blue prints, 415 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Paddles cost from $2.50 up to 
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. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
- Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 
- Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. ’ 
. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 


program by himself with the help of an 
adult Lone Scout friend and by correspon- 
dence with the National Office and other 
Lone Scouts. Other Scouts carry on their 
program in Troops under the direction of a 
Scoutmaster. 








$7.00 and $8.00. 
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Collecting Animal Tracks 
By Russell Aitken 

HOSE who have ever gone tracking or trailing will recall 

times when they have found a set of tracks—probably 
in the clay along some small stream, of which they would have 
given much for a permanent record. During the course of my 
nature research work I have worked up a method of collecting 
tracks which is wholly satisfactory. 

True, there are several methods of doing this. One is by 
the use of the camera, but I shall not deal with this now be- 
cause only those lucky ones who possess cameras 
equipped with the faster anastigmat lenses will 
find photography successful, and it is expensive 
in that it requires the use of special tripod heads, 
portrait lenses, color filters and other accessories. 
Still another method in use is sketching, drawing 
the set of tracks just as you see them, measuring 
carefully for accurate proportion, length of 
stride, and the like. But this way, too, is 
limited, for one has to have at least a slight 
amount of artistic talent to reproduce the tracks 
successfully enough to make a presentable 
sketch. The method which I shall discuss, 
however, is limited to none, open to all; in short, 
it is collecting in plaster. 

The materials needed for this sport are few 
and inexpensive. Ordinary plaster-of-paris, 
which costs about ten cents a pound, can be 
procured at most any drug or hardware store. 
A container is necessary for mixing the plaster 
and water, and about the handiest thing for this is a little 
rubber mixing bowl such as you can obtain reasonably at a 
dealer in dental supplies. If this is unobtainable, use an ordi- 
nary fruit jar, pint size. You can carry your dry plaster in one 
of these also. A spoon or home-made paddle for stirring may 
be carried, too, but one can usually find a stick or twig en 
route which will serve that purpose. The next requisite is a 
box-like form to surround the track which you are going to 
collect, as the impression must be “fenced-in”’ so as to confine 
the plaster when it is poured. Small boards, four of ‘them, 
glued together in the form of a rectangle with its inner walls 
vaselined will serve, but I find that small panes of glass, the 
size of a lantern slide, are most satisfactory. These may be 
readily pushed down into the clay or mud around the track, 
and the corner joints are plugged with clay to prevent the mix 
leaking out. There are many things, however, that will serve 
as forms. There have been occasions, when pressed for time 





Pouring the “milk” 


‘and having no other material available, that I have used flat 


sardine cans with bottom and top cut off; if you fall back on 
anything like this, though, don’t forget to grease the inner 
walls. I didn’t the first time! 

You'll find room for your collecting materials in the bottom 
of your knapsack, and be sure that they accompany you on 
your hikes. Pass up no chances for securing track sets. Along 
the streams and rivers, 
ponds, and small lakes 
you'll find footprints of 
mink, muskrat and raccoon, 
and sometimes otter, while 
in muddy places in fields 
and woods you'll be able to 
locate tracks of the skunk, 
woodchuck, fox, possum, 


and rabbit. Lucky boys in 
some regions will secure the 
footprints of deer, mountain 
sheep, pumas—possibly even 
of the grizzly. . The city Scout 
can practice on dog and cat 
tracks until he gets out in the 
open country. Collecting is 
done in the following manner: 

When you find a satisfactory 
track or set of tracks, place a 
frame of suitable size around it. Get some water in your mix- 
ing-bowl and add to it the plaster, in small amounts—stirring 
all the while, until'the right consistency is attained. When the 
mix has the consistency of thick cream, it is ready to pour. 
If you drop into your dentist’s soon, get him to show you how 
to expel the air bubbles from the mix, as this'will help greatly. 


. 





Varnishing the negative 


Pour your solution into the mold, then let it harden. Be 
patient. Don’t expect it to solidify immediately. If you can, 
allow it to set overnight. If you are in a hurry, add table salt 
to the mix before pouring, as this will hasten the hardening. 
Experimenting will teach you the proper amount to add. 

When the plaster has finally hardened, remove the frame 
from around it and wash thoroughly to remove sand, mud, and 
other accumulations from it. Now your track stands revealed, 
The collecting is over with. But wait! This is just your nega- 
tive. The next step is to make a print from your negative,— 
to get an impression that goes down into the material, just as 
the original track did. To do this, place your negative on a 
board, track side up. Coat the face of it with several applica- 
tions of thin shellac, and allow this to dry, then, getting a 
heavy lather on your hands with soap and water, rub them 
over the face of the negative. Build your four glass walls 
arourid it once more, plugging bottoms and ends 
of sides with clay. Ordinary plastic modeling 
clay will serve for this. Now pour in your mix, 
as before, and it should be about three-quarters 
of an inch thick. If you want the cast to be 
durable, hard, exceedingly tough, add about a 
fifth as much asbestos powder as plaster to your 
mix before pouring. If you desire to hang the 
tracks on the walls of your room or den, set a 
small eyelet into the top before the plaster 
hardens. 

Try to get a fore and hind foot track of every 
animal—every species of animal—in your locality. 
You'll find it great sport, and interesting. Study 
of the different casts will make you more ob- 
servant. You'll start learning new things, find- 
ing that the muskrat has hollow toe nails, as 
well as webbed feet,—that the possum has a 
grotesque thumb on his hind feet, and that the 
members of the dog family have non-retractile 
claws, besides countless other observations. 
And when you’re through, you'll have a 
unique collection which will do credit to any 
Scout. 


Memoirs of a Portfolio 
By M. L. St. John 
HERE I lie idly down on the desk for the night, reflecting 
on my life. My life, to a person, seems very short, lasting 
only about six or nine months, and is far different from a human 
(Concluded on page 46) 
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What’s New in Books 


Longshanks, by Stephen W. Meader. Pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Every boy knows of the trip which nineteen- 
year-old Abraham Lincoln made by flatboat 
down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers to New 
Orleans, accompanying young Allen Gentry 
with a cargo of goods. No one knows what happened during 
that voyage, so anyone is free to let his imagination play upon 
it and this Mr. Meader has done, evolving an interesting and 
plausible tale of the adventures of young Tad Hopkins and the 


friendliness and helpfulness he found in Abe Lincoln, the flat- . 


boat “hand.” 

The book opens when Tad is traveling from school in Wheel- 
ing to New Orleans, where he is to join his father. How he 
runs afoul a gambler and “‘bad man.” of the river, is rescued 
by Abe and his companion, journeys with them though quite 
constantly in danger, at last comes to New Orleans and his 
father, and waves a farewell to his friend aboard the Ohio 
Belle, all this makes a tale that boys will be sure to enjoy and 
that will bring close to them the young man Lincoln. 


The Kingdom of the Mind, by June Downey. Published 
by the Macmillan Co. 

Here is a book which presents in simplified form some of the 
methods which psychologists of to-day use in the tests of 
which we read so much. Here these tests and just what they 
are expected to reveal are presented so that the reader may 
try them out on himself—a sort of glorified game of puzzles 
through which one may learn something of how his mind works. 

There are explanations of sight, hearing, touch or feeling, 
and taste, with 
amusing _prob- 
lems to show that 
“things are not 
what they seem.” 
One may try the 
suggested experi- 
ments in regard 
to space, to time, 
to memory; and 
then find a most 
interesting  sec- 
tion of the book 
devoted to “The 
Mind’s Eye,” the 
imagination and 
its powers. 

And, finally, 
the author tells how to take a self-inventory, how to determine 
for what vocation one is fitted, how to determine one’s apti- 
tudes and abilities and tastes and interests; how to find for 
one’s self what is one’s ‘‘dominant interest,” which should 
determine whether he should deal with things, because his 
interest is in concrete objects and motor activities; with people, 
because his interest lies in social activities and contacts; or 
with ideas because his interest is in mental activities. And for 
‘the athlete there is a chapter of peculiar significance on morale. 

If the young reader feels that a book on an abstract subject 
like psychology cannot be interesting or good fun, here is the 
book he should read to refute that idea, to prove to himself that 
such is not the case. 
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Illustration from “Oh, Ranger! 


Young America Travels Abroad, by Marjorie B. Green- 
bie and Helen L. Davis. Published by Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

If any boy is looking for a really good and attractive book to 
give his teen-age sister for birthday or Christmas, here is the 
very thing; and the boy will have a good time dipping into it 
himself. 

Bob and Kay Hamlin make what used to be called ‘‘The 
Grand Tour”—France, Italy, the Rhine, England—with their 
young, successful, artist uncle and see not only the wonders 
that the tourist usually sees, but have some glimpses, such as 
the casual tourist would greatly prize, of the life and. the art 
circles of various cities on account of their uncle’s acquaintance. 
Young readers will appreciate the chance to see a bit of Europe 
through the eyes of these pleasant young Americans. 


Herbert Hoover: A Reminiscent Biography, by Will 
Irwin. Published by The Century Co. 

Boys, of course, wish to know just now all about the boy- 
hood and youth of Hoover. Here they will 
find much of the information they crave about 
his early years, as well as detailed information 
on his method of conducting his great work as 
Chairman of the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium. Hoover made his own way from 
boyhood and supported himself during his 
course at Stanford where he was, nevertheless, 
a leader in the student body. The story of this 
achievement will be interesting and inspiring 
to young readers, and will make them feel that 
they are acquainted with this man who may 
be our next President. 


1928 





At this season new books and old books in new costumes 
come from all the publishers. In Boys’ LIFE we shall for a 
few months to come tell something of the best of these new 
books that our readers may have basis for choice of those 


they will read and own. 
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DUTCH MAN-OF-WAR, ‘SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
Illustration from “The Young Folks’ Book of the Sea” 


Of the Sea and Ships 

An Ocean Boyhood, by Arthur Mason. Published by 
J. H. Sears Co. 

A seventeen-year-old Irish boy goes to sea, and thereafter 
his life is full of adventure on land and sea and in the far places 
of the earth. He advances from sailor to ship’s officer and at 
odd times has many experiences with occupations on land, 
being pursued by ill-luck in regard to money and employment. 
A lively picture of a varied and picturesque existence. 


The Derelict, by Charles Nordhoff. Published by Little, 
Brown & Co. 

This is a sequel to The Pearl Lagoon and brings back several 
of the characters of that tale, notably its hero, Charles Sedley, 
and Fatu, the Maori captain of the schooner Tara. The story 
is of World War time and of the Tara’s unfortunate encounter 
with a German raider, with its tragic consequences to her crew. 
There is a treasure, too, which finds its way back to its owners, 
and life on an island where are hardships and tragedy a-plenty. 


The Young Folks’ Book of the Sea, by T. C. Bridges. 
Published by Little, Brown & Co. 

An exceptional book as to content and make-up in which 
there is a fund of information on sea history and legend and 
matters pertaining to shipping, like the development of the 
lighthouse system and the life-boat. There are many fine illus- 
trations which add to the book’s 
value and interest. It will be 
an addition to any boy’s library. 


Davy Jones’s Locker, by 
Reed Fulton. Published by 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 

A boy who steals away from 
his Uncle’s home where he is ill- 
treated in order to seek his father, 
finds himself on the sea in the 
midst of conflicting interests and 
as the center of a plot in which 
three men have a part. The 
exciting incidents of the voyage 
of the Tonquin from New 
York to John Jacob Astor’s fur- 
post in Oregon form the main 
part of a narrative that will 





boy readers. 





Storm Fighters, by J. D. 
Whiting. Published by Bobbs- 


Illustration from 
Merrill Co. 


“Chuck Ryan, Logger” 





Illustration from “The Storm Fighters” 
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Stories of the courage, self-sacrifice, thrilling 
experiences of which the record of the Coast 
Guard is full, this book presents incidents of 
unsurpassed heroism, which are inspiring in 
themselves, even if not presented in telling quite 
worthy of their character.: 


Tales of Animals—and People 


The King of the Trail, by Emma Turner Blake. Pub- 
lished by Ives Washburn. 

A boy left with his elder brother in Alaska obtains a splendid 
dog that is of great help to both young fellows in their struggle 
to earn a living and to defend themselves against a bitter and 
unscrupulous enemy. The brothers are pleasant characters 
both, and every boy reader will envy Bert the possession of 
Buster. There is adventure and display of courage in plenty 
throughout the story. 


Jan, Son of Finn, by A.J. Dawson. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Here is a dog story written about a particularly fine four- 
footed hero, who travels from a quiet English home to the 
Northwest, where he endures many hardships and develops 
into a brilliant lead dog. The story rounds out to a close with 
Jan returning to England with his own master. A good ad- 
venture story and a good dog story. 


Published by 


Lords of the Wild, by Samuel Scoville, Jr. Published by 
William Mor- 
row & Co. 

Mr. Scoville 
presents an- 
other volume of 
animal stories, 
this time going 
far to tell, 
among others, 
of a chacma 
baboon, a Beh- 
ring Sea wal- 
rus, the north- 
ern carcajou, 
the South Afri- 
can fennec and 
blue duicker. 
Mr. Scoville’s 
stories of wild 
life are well 
known and pop- 
ular. 





Illustration from “The King 
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Books That Answer Questions 


Oh, Ranger! by Horace M. Albright and Frank J. Tay- 
lor. Published by Stanford University Press. 

Here are answered the numberless questions that are asked 
of the Rangers in our National Parks, comprising most of the 
information needed by the intending visitor or by one who is 
interested to know how these parks are run, what are the 
duties of the rangers, what animals are to be found, or by one 
who enjoys humorous stories about travelers. There are 
many amusing sketches and good photographs that are a 
real aid to the text. 


College—What’s the Use? by Herbert E. Hawkes. Pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Doran Co. 

The Dean of Columbia University answers many phases 
of this question for boys who are asking it of themselves. 
The book will be interesting and helpful to the boy who is 
looking on college with doubt—and for his parents as well. 


Careers, by Esca G. Rodger. Published by D. Appleton 
& Co. 

The author discusses a wide variety of vocations, often 
quoting from well-known men who have followed them. He 
treats of business, farming, trade, salesmanship and a number 
of professions. It is a book that will interest a boy who is 
seriously considering the choice of work and wishes a first 
view of the requirements and advantages of different types 
of labor. 

Stories of Primitive Days and Folk 

The Secret People, by F. Ratcliffe Holmes. 
Published by Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 

Two boys have a series of adventures in Africa 
when they journey there to seek the father of one 
of them. They are pursued by a villainous half- 
caste; are aided by a native; meet witch- 
doctors, wild animals, poison snakes, and all the 
other figures of the African adventure tale. 


Tam of the Fire Cave, by Howard R. 
Garis. Published by D. Appleton Co. 
(Concluded on page 45) 





“He’s a Great Boss!” 


| have forgotten him. Little Tully fumed. He 








“He's been planning for you and the 
children as well as for me. He wants you 
to be protected in case anything happens 
to me. He's a great boss!” 


HEN you hear a man refer to 
his employer as “the boss,” 
or “the chief,” study the 

expression of the speaker's face. If the 
corners of his mouth turn up a bit and 
a happier expression comes into his 
eyes, you may be sure that his boss is 
kind and considerate. 


In some businesses it is the boss's priv- 
ilege and personal pleasure to know by 
sight, and usually by name or nick- 
name, everyone who works for him. 
Andsome of the great bosses in America, 
although they do not have the satisfac- 
tion of personal acquaintance, have 
earned the trust and affection of 
thousands of workers who have never 
seen them, 


Perhaps there are still some em- 
ployers who study ways and 
means to squeeze pay-rolls to 
the limit and who consider in- 
dividuals on the pay-rolls merely 
as money-making units. But 
they will be replaced, sooner or 
later, by bosses who have a 
better understanding of chang- 
ing industrial conditions today. 
Men cannot work collectively 





The efforts-of employers to pro- 
vide protection for the families of 
their employees are bringing a 
new spirit of good will into in- 
dustrial relations. 


Ten thousand employers of labor 
in the United States and Canada 
have set up programs whereby 
their employees may secure in- 
surance under most favorable 
terms. The necessity of medical 
examination is eliminated; fam- 
ily history becomes immaterial; 
so also the occupation of the in- 
dividual; and cost to employees 
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without leadership. They expect it and 
want it, but it must be intelligent and 
above all—fair. Then follows a mutual 
interest in the job to be done. When 
you hear a man in the ranks say “we sold 
more goods last month than in any 
previous one™ he counts himself not 
as an individual but part of his organ- 
ization. 

Wise leaders, realizing that men can- 
not do their best if they are worried 
about family affairs, are glad to plan 
with them for the comfort and safety 
of their homes. 


Cooperation of leaders and workers 
stretches the buying power of their 
joint dollars. In many cases it enables 
employees of an organization to get life 
insurance protection at much less than 
it would cost to buy the same protection 
individually. Employees who have 
learned that the boss, buying 
for their entire group, can get 
better rates are glad to let 
him do their buying. He saves 
them time, worry and money. 


In this way, hundreds of thou- 
sands of families have already 
secured protection against pos- 
sible financial disaster—at low 
cost. There will be more 
next year and more the year 
after. 





in each group is equalized. 

Not only that, but when these 
Group Insurance programs are 
set up, employees are able to 
get their insurance at prices much 
below those available to individ- 
uals in the open market. 


Employers and employees inter- 
ested in Group protection plans 
are invited to send for free infor- 
mation on Group contracts to 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, Dept. 108-B, Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 
HALEY FISKE, President. 
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was finding difficulty now in the nightly prac- 
tice to manipulate his dummy so that it would 
elude the pupil. 

“You're getting snappier, day by day,”’ he 
admitted sourly, as Orr’s shoulder crashed the 
dummy for the sixth time, running. He had 
painted a huge “‘C” on the burlap with a sack- 
marker, and constantly referred to the stuffed 
bag as Enslow, the name of Cutler’s left guard. 
“If you don’t get in the line-up soon, I sure 
will go to Lloyd.” 

Orr shook his head. 

“No, Tully, you won’t do that,” he replied, 
and Tully knew that the quiet answer settled 
matters. He kicked the helpless bag angrily, 
though. 


But the next day came the chance. Thomas 
was missing when the squad trotted up the 
steps leading from the dressing-room. 

“You take left guard on the scrubs,” directed 
Lloyd, with a brusque nod at Orr. “Try to 
put Murray out every play you can.” 

An hour later, when Orr left the dressing- 
room, the chill November night seemed balmy. 
Tully skipped excitedly beside him shrilly 
praising, but Orr heard only what the coach 
had said in parting: 

“‘You’ve imoroved, try you on the varsity 
to-morrow if Tnomas isn’t out.” 

But Thomas was out and that ended that. 
Still, he was regularly in the second line-up, 
and Murray warmed his seat upon the bench. 
Thomas played hard too, but Orr found he 
could box him easily. He learned to feint and 
dodge through on defense. Twice he nailed a 
varsity back cold, behind the line, and once 
Lloyd praised him absently. The Cutler 
game though was wearing thin the coach’s 
nerves. 

The day approached. Mercer, arriving at 
the military school on a bright, chill afternoon, 
was assigned to quarters in a stone buttressed 
barracks. Signal practice on the velvet 
parade grounds. A silent, brooding meal, and 
the coach’s keen voice talking, urgent. After 
that, lights out, and a bugle clear and flawless, 
sounding taps. 

The game was called at two. At one-thirty 
Cutler’s band paraded down the field, drum 
major leading, pompous in his white fur shako. 
In review formation before the stands they 
played the Mercer song. The sweet, vibrant 
notes stole faintly through the locker-room 
below. Its sound reached Harvey Lloyd, and 
his voice with its bitter lashing urge died sud- 
denly. Larson with scraping cleats rose first, 
the squad was up around him, and in silence 
listened until the last clear note faded out. The 
hum and clatter from above replaced it, but 
no one spoke until Lloyd said flatly: 

“ Let’s go up!” 

They trotted to their benches, slipped off 
sweat shirts and with the second team Orr 
went through perfunctory signal drill. He 
glanced up at the stands. They were crowded, 
bright with the corn yellow and blue, Cutler’s 
colors. Some vivid gold and black was 
sprinkled in too, just above their benches. 
They ran off the field; the captains met to toss 
acoin. A program fluttered down beside Orr 
and he picked it up. Open at the Cutler team 
list; he ran a finger down the column. Number 
7—D. R. Enslow, Left Guard—185. Fifteen 
pounds the best of it in weight had Enslow. 
And how much in fighting spirit? Orr drew in 
a slow, deep breath. Perhaps he’d have a 
chance to see. Then he started as the whistle 
sounded. 

Down the field with the sailing ball came 
Cutler. Ritchie, Mercer’s left half, took the 
oval, was halted in his tracks on the twenty- 
one yard line. An off-tackle plunge by Howe, 
Mercer’s full back, netted two yards, and with 
the team in kick formation Larson dropped 
back for a punt. A strong, gusty wind was 
blowing in his face, the sun glinting on his 
helmet; in his eyes. The ball spiraled to him 
fairly, but struck his finger, glanced, he juggled 
it, then kicked hurriedly high into the wind. 
Cutler’s quarter caught the ball on Mercer’s 
forty-five yard line and dodged back five 

rds 


ards. 
. Then the death march of Mercer’s hopes 
began. Straight football, no tricks, but 
Cutler battered her way down the field, short 
gains, but sure. The linesmen moved ahead. 
The battering continued. Once more the head 
linesman waved the stakes toward Mercer’s 
goal. Then the umpire’s horn. Time out for 
Mercer. That would be Larson calling on the 





Ine to stiffen. Again the whistle. Cutler 
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smashed the right side of Mercer’s line for 
three. Again they mauled it—for four this 
time. Orr saw Lloyd far down the side lines 
pull his cap down nervously. And the ball was 
snapped again. The Cutler full ran in, twisted 
crookedly, shot through a hole—again at the 
right of Mercer’s center. Orr heard the voice 
like lightning: : 

“First down—goal to gain!” and the after- 
math of thunder from the Cutler stands. Then 
savagely the hammering, measured chorus: 

“Touchdown! Touchdown! Touchdown!” 

Cutler’s captain once more tore three yards 
through Thomas. Orr, grasping the elastic on 
his helmet, ripped it out—Harvey Lloyd’s 
voice rasped hoarsely in his ear: 

“Goin for Thomas. Plug that hole!” 

He ran out across the whitewashed markers; 
the pounding of his feet jarred him dizzily. 
But a shrill voice caught him from behind— 
Tully’s: 

“‘Snappy—snappy 

Then he gasped his number at the referee 
and took his place beside McGuire, his center, 
who spat blood from a split lip and muttered: 

“Your man’s a dirty player—watch him—” 

He was facing Number 7, D. R. Enslow—’ 
185, facing yellow eyes that seemed malevolent, 
threatening. And Enslow, with a side glance 
for the field. judge, sneered at Orr: 

“‘Here’s another set-up. We'll make a chop- 
ping block of you!” 

Orr’s smile faded as the whistle blew. As 
though Tully stood beside him, he heard that 
shrill call, “Snap!” and side-stepped like a 
flash as the hard plunge of Enslow slithered 
by, then with a swift low dive he was in the 
shoe strings of the Cutler backs, had hooked 
the ball-carrier down with him. A smother of 
hard bodies, the referee’s shrill whistle—a 
voice called: 

“Third down; about eleven,” and Larson 
cracked him on the flank and whispered: 

“That’s breaking up their toys, old-timer!” 

The Cutler captain’s head was hard. Again 
he shot a play at Mercer’s right guard, and this 
time, Orr, catching Enslow suddenly off bal- 
ance, shot him back into the play—smeared it 
before it started. 

And with the ball almost on the white 
fifteen-yard marker, Cutler tried a lateral for 
the last down. It failed and Mercer fans 
breathed again. She’d held ’em. It was 
Mercer’s ball on downs. 

Larson for his first play tried the moss- 
covered criss-cross, sacred to days of flying 
wedges, tandem bucks, and such. It worked. 
He slipped the ball to Cory, who sprinted with 
it to mid-field. Then Larson called a play 
through Orr. The boy stiffened as he heard 
the number. Enslow, snarling real malice at 
him, angry that the set-up was his master, 
divined the play. 

“‘Comin’ through here!” he cried, but just 
then something smote him like a hurricane, 
swept over him and he picked himself up 
limpingly. The pile-up had passed on and 
beyond for six sweet yards. His captain shook 
a finger in his face. 

Mercer—under dog—had tasted victory at 
last—she ran wild. The quarter ended with 
the yellow pigskin ten yards from the maize 
and blue-wrapped goal posts. And instead of 
“Touchdown,” the frantic Cutler stands were 
howling: 

‘*H-o-]-d-’em!” 

Orr rinsed -his dry mouth, flung himself 
down happily. Larson took the dipper from 
ony stopped long enough to say, exult- 
ingly: 

“** They shall not pass,’ eh, big boy?” 

Then, as he lay panting, the whistle blew, 
and they lined up once more. Cutler; @ 
machine that had stopped better men than 
Mercer’s desperate squad, ran berserk. y 
held Larson; Howe gained but three ya 
through Orr; a forward was groun 
and Cory fell back for a kick from placement, 
Larson on one knee before him. The ball 
shot back from center, the line held and 
with a dull thump of toe on leather, it 
squarely through the uprights and above the 
cross bar. 


MERCER 3—C. M. A. o 
Cutler, raging, kicked off, but the gun for the 
half barked as the ball soared. And in the 
stands the scattering of Mercer fans split the 
echoes with their cheering—their school had 
outplayed Cutler and was in the lead. J 
Lloyd’s eyes swept the squad with ar 
approval. ‘You men are playing foot 
(Concluded on page 36) 
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FEW YEARS AGO, one of the European 
A countries tottered on the brink of dis- 
aster. There was little work. Prices leaped 
daily. The people were starving. The red 
wraith of revolution was beginning to cast 
its ugly shadow over the land. 


To combat the menace—to restore con- 
fidence in the government—money was 
needed, and needed urgently. Soa plea for aid 
went out. It was ignored in one treasury— 
laughed at in another. Till finally, in despera- 
tion, it was addressed to one of America’s 
great financiers. 


Mighty was the problem—deep and pen- 
etrating the thought that the financial wizard 
gave it. Then he reached his decision. 


The papers were laid before him. He picked 
up his pen. A moment of hesitation—for in 
his hand rested the destiny of a Nation—and 
then the pen scrawled a far-famed signature. 
Scarcely had the ink dried before the news of 
a vast loan flashed to the far corners of the 
earth. A Nation was saved from disaster. 


Builders of fortunes—masters of millions 
—how do these great financial figures stand 
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the world? 


How? Let some of America’s most famous 
men—not only financiers, but soldiers, states- 
men, lawyers, doctors, etc.—let them tell 
you. For recently they were asked those very 
questions. 


Here’s what they said—‘“By living care- 
fully. Sleeping sufficiently. Eating wisely— 


choosing the proper foods to help build phys . 


ical fitness”. These men stressed the im- 
portance of food, particularly stressing the 
need for the right kind of breakfast to start 
the day off properly. 


The “right” kind of breakfast includes 
Grape-Nuts. For this famous food contributes 
a wide variety of those vital food elements 


Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health 
Products, which include also Instant Postum, 
Postum Cereal, Post Toasties, Post's Bran 
Flakes, and Post's Bran Chocolate. 
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which the body must have to be healthy, 
strong and vigorous. Eaten with milk or 
cream, Grape-Nuts provides an admirably 
balanced ration—one of high importance in 
the daily diet of those whose ambition is lead- 
ing them on to strenuous careers. 


Grape-Nuts is made of wheat and malted 
barley. It provides iron for the blood; phos- 
phorus for teeth and bones; proteins for mus- 
cle and body-building; dextrins, maltose and 
other carbohydrates for heat and energy; and 
the essential vitamin-B, a builder of the ap- 
petite. 

Grape-Nuts is baked by a special process, 
which not only brings out the full, rich fla- 
vor of the grains—but also makes Grape-Nuts 
particularly easy to digest. And this same 
baking gives Grape-Nuts its noted crispness, 
which encourages thorough chewing. The 
exercise thus given the teeth and gums is an 
important factor in preserving their health 
and soundness. 


Try Grape-Nuts for breakfast tomorrow. 
First of all, because you'll enjoy its delicious 
taste. And secondly, because you will benefit 
greatly by it. Your grocer sells Grape-Nuts. 
Or you can accept the free offer below. Mail 
in the coupon—now! 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Company, InconPoRraTeD, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 











Please send me, free, two trial 5 fa ng wepfg eered 
with the booklet “Over the Top sically’’ written by a 
physical director of the United States Marines. 

Name.. 
Street 
City. State. 








In Canada, address Canavtan Posrum Company, Ltp. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 














































































IT IS GREAT SPORT TO BE CLOTHED 
ALL THE 


TIME IN OFFICIAL BOY 
SCOUT CLOTHING 

























When the Birds turn 


naar Scouts prefer the Fall of the 


appreciation of the Camping Season. 


There is a tinge of crispness in the air. 
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year to. realize their full 


Many of the migratory 





birds are flocking to the Southland. Nature may then be viewed | ta 


at its best. Every Scout is prepared, after a summer of activity, 


to continue the healthy, strenuous, 
American boy. 


Your Supply Department keeps pace with the changing Seasons 
and anticipating every requirement for every activity, is always 
ready with everything you need. These pages list a few sug- 


gestions. 


New Boy Scout Lariat 


Scouts now-a-days are finding great use 
BE) for the Lariat in addition to the Scout 
Guard Rope. It is especially useful and 
practical for uses on hike and in camp. 
The new Scout Lariat is 20 feet in length 
and is made of Sampson Spot Cord. This 
cord is absolutely the strongest and best 
on the market today. Every Scout 
should have a Lariat. 


No. 1070 Price, $1.40 


Boy Scout Staves 


No order accepted for less than eight 
Staves. Excellent 
for patrol _ use. 
Shipping _ weight, 
each 2% lbs. 
No. 1403 (in lots 
of eight). 

Each, 33c 
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Featherweight Shelter Tent 


Made of specially processed high quality 
canvas. Thoroughly wateproof. The 
design has met with the unqualified ap- 
proval of all scouts and scout leaders who 
have tried it out. It has an advantage 
over the Army Shelter Tent models be- 
cause it laces up the front, thereby af- 
fording protection from wind and rain, 
Length, 84 inches; width, 46 inches; 
height, 36 inches. Furnished with 9 
pegs, two folding poles and a carrying 


osists « 
and 
ard ma 


especial 
nith, Cl 


case, which makes a good pillow when be . 
tent is set up. _ 
No. 1303. Shipping es” 6 Ibs. 9. 1532 
Price, $4.90 

OWe 

New Official All-Wool Camp fideofh 
Blanket igh 

An economical blanket of exceptional rted fe 


wearing quality made of fine, soft wool. ih cove 
Carries a label which bears the Official hich als 
Boy Scout Seal. Weight 3 Ibs. Size 58 ork and 
x 82”. Shipping weight, 4 lbs. ick toget 
No. 1172. Each, $4.50 J ying 
hipping 
0 1200 


sé 


The New Official Boy Scout 
Haversack 
Adopted after many months of experi- TPonsists 


menting and consultations with hunters, fuup can, 
trappers and leading camping authorities. Broiler. 


It is a decided improvement over any icle. 
haversack on the market today and is ily ca 
the most practical article of a Scout's Bhipping 


equipment. 1001 
No. 573. Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. % 
Price, $2.50 “We 





Duffel Bag 


Made of guaranteed waterproof khaki 
duck with reinforced bottom. It is fitted 
with inside neck which is a protection to 
the contents when the bag is closed with 
outside cord. Equipped with two extra 
handles for carrying; one on the side 
and the other on the bottom. Size 21 
X 33 ins. 


No. 1073 Each, $3.50 
Cello 


Food Bag lade of 1 


Made from a light, clean, waterproof phipping 
fabric. 5 lbs. capacity. Mailing weight, 
4 ozs. 

No. 1316 30c 
No. 1317. Same, but 10 lbs. capacity. 
Mailing weight, 6 ozs. 35c 
No. 1318. Similar but heavier material 
for carrying 10 lbs. pork, bacon or other 
greasy supplies. Weight, 8 ozs. 
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Folding Wire Grate 


For heavy outdoor cooking. Made of 
heavy iron rods. When not in use call 
be folded flat. Made in two convenient 
sizes. : 
No. 1330. 10x 14 ins. Shipping weight, 

3% lbs. 65¢ 
No. 1331. 12 x 24 ins. Shipping wei 

5 Ibs. 5 
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than 475,000 copies of the new 

Scout Handbook have already been 

Every Scout should have the new 

in order to be up with his fellow 
Scouts. 


Get a copy today. It costs 50c 


New Official Boy Scout 
Flashlight 


cially designed for Boy Scout require- 
ats. May be worn on belt as a march- 
slight, suspended by its own ring as a 
mporary tent light or stood up erect if 
sired. Has 200-foot range w th focus- 
s lenses for spot-light or wide-area 
nus. Switch permits use for signaling 
it may be located for steady light. 
we is durable, khaki-colored finish. 


1278. Prepaid. Price, $2.20 
1278a. Battery extra. .30 





Little Giant Yucca Fire- 
Making Set 


msists of bow with leather thong, a 
and drill socket and notched fire- 
ard made of Yucca wood. This wood 
especially recommended by Dudley W. 
sith, Champion Fire by Friction Ex- 
of the World, for quick results. 
kckage of tinder furnished. 


». 1532. Prepaid. Price, $1.00 
“Wear-Ever’’ Cook Kit 


ade of heavy gauge seamless aluminum. 
utfit consists of frying-pan with patent 
Mding handle into which stick may be 
serted for holding over fire, cooking pot 
ith cover drinking cup, and stew-pan 
hich also serves as plate or soup bowl. 
orkand spoon included. Parts nest and 
bck together, hence do not rattle. Khaki 
prying case with adjustable strap. 
hipping weight, 3 Ibs. 


0, 1200 Price, $2.25 
“Upton”? Mess Kit 


onsists of polished, heavily nickeled 
wp can, cup, stew or fry pan and wire 
oiler. Separate handles for each 
icle. All parts nest compactly. 
sily carried in pocket or haversack. 
phipping weight, 1 Ib. 12 ozs. 


o. 1001 Price, $1.75 


“Wear-Ever’’ Aluminum 
Canteen 


lade of heavy seamless aluminum, en- 


#osed in tight-fitting khaki felt cover 


hich, when wet, keeps contents cool. 
itted with removable adjustable shoul- 

strap. Canteen is concaved to fit 
tarer’s hip. Capacity slightly over 
me quart. Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 


0. 1466 Price, $2.75 


Cello Aluminum Canteen 


lade of light-weight stamped aluminum. 
pping weight, 134 Ibs. 


2. 1201 Each, $2.60 





the South 


Official Boy Scout Axes 


Handy at every turn in camp and on 
hike. Made of one piece solid steel, 
hand-forged, coated with rust-resisting 
finish, has head for drawing nails. Com- 
plete with leather sheath. 
No. 1510. ‘‘Plumb”’ Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.80 
No. 1507. ‘‘Collins” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price. $1.80 


Official First-Aid Belt Pouch 


An outfit that is prized by the entire field 

because it is so compact and still contains 

all the essential ingredients of a first-aid 

pouch. Every scout and scout official 

should have one before starting to camp 

or ona hike. Furnished with canvas belt 

carrier. The contents are as follows: 

1 Sterile Gauze, 2 ins. x6 yds. ° 

1 Sterile Gauze Bandage; 1 in. x 6 yds. 

1 Cylinder Zinc Oxide Adhesive Plaster, 
I in. x I yd. 

1 Envelope H. F. Mercurochrome Gauze 

1 Tube “First Aid for Burns”’ 

1 Mercurochrome Swab 

3 Vivo Rolls in Carton 

1 Tube Soap in Carton 

1 Small First-Aid Booklet 


No. 1548 Prepaid, 75c 


Materials for Making Five- 
Foot Archery Set 


One best imported lemonwood bow stave 
5 feet; % dozen ferrule arrowheads; '% 
dozen selected birch shafts, 24 inches; 
turkey feathers for six arrows; water- 
proof glue for six arrows; piece of bees- 
wax; grey flax for bow string. Shipping 
weight, 3 Ibs. 


No. 1543 Per Set, $3.50 


Signal-Flag Kits 


The best buy a Scout can make. These 
kits afford a most unusual opportunity 
for obtaining complete signal-flag outfits 
at less than the actual value of the case 
which holds them. Set consists of 2 pr. 
flags, 1 pr. for semaphore signaling, pro- 
vided with separate wooden sticks, and 
the other for Morse signaling with sep- 
arate long metal rods in their sections. 
All are contained in a special heavy case, 
with adjustable shoulder strap and raw- 
hide thongs. 


No. 1498. Shipping weight, 3% Ibs. 
Price, 65 cents net 


Metal Camp Mirror 
A highly polished thin ‘metal mirror for 
camp and hike. Can be hung on tent 
pole or carried about. Equipped with 
case. Size, 234 x 4 inches. 
No. 1440A. Prepaid. , 30c 


Ingersoll Midget Radiolite 
Wrist Watch 
The most convenient watch made. 


Wide leather straps are soft, strong and 
durable. Not jeweled. Prepaid. 


No. 1364 Price, $4.00 

The Official No article 
ficial without 

Scout Seal on this Seal 





Usually Scouts outgrow 
their uniforms after a 
year of strenuous Scout 
activities. Nothing could 
be better than to start 
the new season in a fresh, 
clean, Official Boy Scout 
Uniform. 


The Official Boy Scout Bugle 


An instrument that is smarter and more 
trim than the average bugle. It is per- 
fect in tone and register and only the 
finest of materials are used in its manu- 
facture. Its tone is brilliant, powerful 
and mellow. Each one is tested before 
shipment to insure every detail of work- 
manship and tone. Key of G, tuning 
slide to F. Silver-plated mouthpiece; 
select brass. 
No. 1277. “Conn” Official Bugle. Pre- 
: $5.00 


paid : 
No. 1537. “King” Official Bugle. Pre- 
i 00 


paid. iy 
No. 1538. ‘“‘Rexcraft’’ Official Bugle. 
Prepaid. $5.00 


One Hundred Mile Pedometer 


Registers every step you take. Add to 
the fun of hiking by knowing how far and 
fast you travel. Large dial spaced off in 
quarters of a mile up to 10 miles; small 
dial registers up to 100 miles and repeats 
automatically. Full directions with 
each pedometer. 


No. 1192. Prepaid. $2.00 each 


Litenite Compass 


Here is an instrument for hiking at night, 
as north and south points are luminous. 
Floating dial instead of needle. Open 
case. 

No. 1206. Prepaid. ; $1.75 


Official Boy Scout Knives 


Regulation model, large sized stag hand- 
dle, heavy cutting blade, screw drivér, 
bottle and can opener, punch bladc, 
shackle for hanging on belt. Built to 
stand rough usage. 


No. 1496. ‘‘Remington’’ Make. _Pre- 


paid. Price, $1.50 
No. 1502. ‘‘Ulster’’ Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 

No. 1566. ‘‘Hammer” Brand. Pre- 
paid. Price, $1.50 


Swiss Model Wrist Watch 


Six-jewel lever movement with suéde 
strap. Luminous—can be easily read in 
the dark —very attractive and a practical 
Boy Scout Watch. Prepaid. 

No. 1547 Price, $6.50 


Boy Scouts of America 


al Headquarters: 
2 Park Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Chicago Area: 
37 So. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGQ, ILL. 


Pacific Coast: 
583 Market 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


New York Retail Store: 
20 East 33rd Street 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO THE NEAREST POINT OF DISTRIBUTION 
When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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Boy Scout Trading Post 
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It’s Easy to Order by Mail 


Simply state the number, the quantity 
wanted, the name of the article, and, when 
necessary, state size and color. 

Figure up the total cost of the articles you 
order and enclose the amount required, in- 
cluding enough to pay postage according 
lo the weight. 

The best way to send money is by post-office 
money order, express money order or your 
personal check. If you find it necessary 
to send currency, have the letter registered, 
af possible. ' 

Our system makes it possible for us to de- 
liver your order to the post office or railroad 
company WITHIN TWENTY-FOUR 
HOURS after we receive it. 


Boy Scout Field Glasses 


Pleasure and profit are derived from good 
field glasses. Useful in signaling, in study 
of birds and stars. This glass has achro- 
matic lenses, giving a clear and well- 
lighted field of view. Tan leather mount- 
ing and dull finish. Tan case with shoul- 
der straps. Shipping weight, 2 lbs. 


No. 1212 Each, $7.50 


The New Boy Scout Raincoat 


In style, the new Raincoat somewhat 
resembles the Aviation Coat which has 
gained great favor with out-of-doors men 
as an over-garment. It is fitted with a 
convertible collar which can be buttoned 
snugly around the neck. It has ’an all- 
around belt and straps at the end of 
sleeves. 

The new Raincoat is absolutely water- 
proof and thoroughly windproof. 


No. 607 Price, $7.00 
Bead Work Outfit 


An excellent set for those Scouts who are 
interested in making beaded watch-fobs, 
head-bands or Indian head-dresses and 
similar items. 

Outfit consists of one package of 10,000 
real Indian beads of many colors, together 
with a spool of wax silks, four special un- 
breakable needles and instruction sheets. 


No. 1144 Complete, $1.25 


The Lone Scout of the 


The Story of Charles A. Lind- 
bergh 


rg: 

By James E. West 
With special contributions from 
Dr. John J. Finley, Com. Richard 
E. Byrd, Clarence D. Chamberlin 
It’s a story for boys, written by a 
boy’s man and every moment in it 
is as exciting as any novel. You 
can not afford to miss reading this 
Book. Three hundred pages; 
es illustrated. s 

. 3601 Price, $1.00 
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It’s time you owned 
a CORONA 


OU’LL need a Corona in college, of course — and in 

business too, but you’re missing a lot of fun by not 
having one mow. Corona’s standard keyboard is so easy to 
master that you can learn to write creditable letters in a 
week. And the fun you'll have! Writing letters to your 
friends—trying your hand at story writing—keeping 
minutes of your Club—getting out a Club paper—doing 
your homework—earning extra money. 


Corona is the portable typewriter you should own. It 
has the full size standard keyboard—to inch carriage— 
more big machine features than any other portable. And 
Corona is the only portable typewriter with a million users. 
You can buy it on easy monthly terms! Mail the coupon 
now and get a free copy of the new Corona catalog, 









CORONA 
TYPEWRITERS 

















L C Smith and Corona Typewriters Inc 
1004 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the new Corona catalog. 
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Keep fighting. They'll tear into you with 
everything they’ve got next half. Look out for 
tricks, they have a bag full. But you’rea 
better team, you’re proving it!” 

The third quarter. Again Cutler’s march 
began. Two first downs, then Mercer held. 
For Orr, Enslow kept a running fire of abuse 
under cover of the cheering. Once in a pile- 
up, he kneed Orr’s ribs viciously, and laughed 
when Orr warned him. 

““They’re laying for you—keep clear—can’t 
afford to have you out,” Larson whispered. 

But Orr only played the harder. Seeley, 
his right tackle, was tiring fast and the big 
guard spread to cover up the gap. Plays kept 
firing at his side of the line. They saw Seeley’s 
defense weakening. See-sawing back and 
forth the teams were dead-locked, Cutler’s 
ball in mid-field when the quarter ended. 

“‘Orr,” said Larson, panting as he lay down, 
“if we can hold it—just fifteen minutes now.” 

Rolling on his side Orr groaned a little at 
which the other sat up alert, asked anxiously: 

““What’s wrong?” 

The big fellow gtinned, but his face was 
drawn. : 

““Enslow’s knee likes my short ribs,’ he 
answered. Then to change the subject, 
“‘Seeley’s all in, looks like.” 

“Tl take him out, but how about you, 
Orr?” 

“Oh, I'll last,” and he rose to his feet as the 
whistle signaled them again. 

Now Cutler unloosed fireworks. She took 
the ball for sweeping end runs, cross bucks. 
A delayed shift was good for fifteen yards. 
Then her quarter shot a short pass across the 
line, the receiver slipped through Mercer’s 
secondary, and when the desperate Larson 
playing safety downed him, the ball lay on 
Mercer’s five-yard line. The bass drummer of 
the Cutler band boomed with brassy clamor 
of his cymbals as the rooters again bellowed: 
“Touchdown! Touchdown!” 

But no touchdown. Again Mercer held. 
Again the Cutler backs broke like waves against 
the rock-like line, playing in grim, desperate 
frenzy. A drop kick went wide, and Mercer 
lined up to kick off on her own twenty-yard 
line. 

“Five minutes—hold ’em!” shouted Larson 
as the ball rose. And Orr stumbled down the 
field, though every step plunged a knife-like 
pain into his side. Again the line-up; hazy... 
Enslow’s lowering face, the stands, the sky. 
A rush of bodies tore against him, crushed him, 
trampled more knives into his ribs. 

“Got yuh that time, farmer,” some one 
snarled. Orr dragged his feet beneath him 
wearily. Enslow’s face bobbed queerly at him. 
He tried to pin his gaze upon it but his head 
went dizzy with the effort. 

Behind him Larson’s voice, hoarsely inplor- 
ing: 
“Hold ’em, line—just two more minutes!” 
and he pulled himself down in a weary crouch, 
wincing at the pain beneath his arm. 

Out of the corner of his eye he saw the 
Cutler center’s hands snap back the ball, and 
threw himself like a limp rag at the sneering 

ellow eyes. There was a rush and thud of 
ies to his left. Some one shouted: 

“Watch your left end—” as he rose half- 
kneeling, while the play swept from him, 
leaving him alone. 


He stood up then and faced the side lines, a 
pain-filled step or two, then paused. No, stick 
it out... . His twisted thoughts turned him 
back again and he trotted toward the goal 
posts, those with the gold and black twisting 
crazily. Larson in their shadow watching 
Cutler’s interference box the Mercer end, saw 
Orr coming, waved him back with frantic 
gestures: 

“Back! Get back to the line!” 

But Orr stumbled on, each_breath a short, 
harsh sob. He’d replace Larson as safety—let 
the Swede take the line on the next play 
when the whistle blew—his warped thoughts 
carried on. 

A sudden, wild ascending clamor from the 
grandstands close at his left. Deafening— 
discordant. They were rotters, all of them, 
to razz him when that grinding pain was stab- 
bing so. All alike; Enslows—every one. Well, 
they couldn’t get his goat. Doggedly, he 
stumbled to the ten-yard line. This was where 
the safety stood. 

A flash. Larson darting by him, crying: 

“He got away! He’s coming! Nail 
him!” 

The voice shook Orr from his lethargy and 
he wheeled dizzily about. 

Sweeping a broad arc across the field, toward 
him, clutching the ball. tightly streaked a 
runner of the maize and blue. Forced in by 
the harrying Mercer tacklers he was drawing 
closer, closer. Orr, his jaw slack, watched 
Larson in a heart-breaking dive—and miss. 
The runner swerving closer, shifted the ball as 
the big guard lurched into his path, tucked it 
under his right arm to leave free the left. 

Then Orr heard above all that fierce, chilling 
roar, above the pound of many feet and the 
hoarse frantic ¢ries of thousands, a shrill, 
pinched voice, imperative: 

“Snappy! Snappy!” it commanded. 

And marshaling that last fraction of reserve 
he obeyed in a swift hurtling lunge—felt the 
rub of moleskin on his shoulder—and was 
through. 


“I gotta see him—he’s my buddy,” Tully’s 
weak arms beat futilely against Larson’s 
dirt-stained jersey. 

“Tt won’t be long now, wild cat,” soothed the 
big fellow, ‘‘soon as he gets his wind and a rub. 
He was listening to the birdies singing just 
about.” He looked at Tully’s distressed 
face. “I guess you better not go in at that 
—you look like you’d just stepped down off 
a hearse.” 

Tully was instantly restored. A sharp 
tongue, this. He loved to match his own in 
wordy duels. 

“You bet I’m goin’ in. I taught him foot- 
ball. It’s my bean, old-timer, that made Bob 
Orr. I ought to get the credit.” 

Larson exploded, sat down on a bench to 
laugh it off, and Tully’s temper flared: 

“And you, you mutt, told Harvey Lloyd 
he was a big pork, yeah, that’s what you said.” 

“Who—me? No, not me, Tully——” 

“Yes, you! You big cheese!” 

Larson considered this. 

“Well, now you mention it so politely, I 
believe I did. Pork.” He thought it over. 
Then confidentially, “but Tully, just between 
us two, you know, kid, it’s that hunk of pork 
that makes the beans.” 
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to the receiving set is known as a “lead-in” 
on this side of the Atlantic but English radio 
fans call it a “‘down-lead.” A vacuum tube is 
known as a “valve” in Europe. 

* # * 

The “‘C” battery voltage applied to a radio 
receiving circuit depends upon the amount of 
“B” voltage. If the total ““B” voltage is 135 
a “C” battery of 9 volts is recommended. 

7 o * 

A single strand on enameled-copper wire of 
No. 14 gauge, or bare copper wire of the same 
size is satisfactory for an antenna. The 
enamel’s advantage is that corrosion is pre- 
vented. Corrosion after it reaches a certain 
point reduces the signal strength because the 
resistance of the wire is increased. There is no 
noticeable difference in reception of broad- 
casting stations if solid or stranded wire is 
used. The main advantage of the stranded 





wire in reception is greater strength to resist 

strain. Aluminum wire is not as strong as 

copper and breaks easily. It also requires a 

special solder. Every joint in an antenna must 

be thoroughly cleaned, made firm and soldered. 
* * * 

A lightning arrester of the type approved by 
the Fire Underwriters’ regulations should 
always be used with an outdoor antenna to 
protect the radio set and the house. It is 
usually connected between the lead-in and 
ground near the point where the lead-in enters 
the house. Directions are furnished with the 
arrester to make sure that the installation is 
properly made. It can be located either inside 
or outside the building and is easy to install. 
It is a precaution well worth while. It lets 
static charges leak off to the ground without 
accumulating to such a degree that they will 
damage the receiving set. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


GOLD MEDALS for 
HER@ISM. 






RS3333 


Remington 
“Official Knife— 
Boy Scouts of America” 


How to Pick 
the Best Scout Knife 





The Remington Arms Com- 
pany presents the Remington 
Award for Heroism—a Scout 
Knife with shield engraved 
as above—to each winner of 
the Medal for Heroism. 


ATURALLY, every scout wants the best knife he can 
get. A poor knife that dulls and breaks easily gives 


no satisfaction. 


Just compare the Remington Official Scout Knife with 
others. You’ll see that the big blade is sharper— it’s 
hand-honed at the factory—and that the blade steel is 
heavier—stronger. Then you'll notice the patented can- 
opener that really works and can’t slip; the long screw- 
driver blade and the reamer or punch blade that you 


can resharpen easily. 


Point by point, size up any other scout knife beside 
a Remington. Then you’ll buy a Remington and you'll 


be sure you have the best. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
25 Broadway New York City 


Remington, 


9 1923 R. A. Co. 
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Scout Lowell Bradford 
Washington, D. C. 
During a heavy storm Mrs. William 
Otto became exhausted swimming 
in the Miles River at Claiborne, Md. 
Hearing her cries, and seeing her 
distress, Scout Bradford dove from a 
nearby pier and swam out to her. By 
the time he reached her she had lost 
herhead and hewasforcedtostruggle 
desperately with her before he could 
break herholdand bring hertoshore. 





Scout Samuel Anselmo 

Raritan, N. J. 
Scout Anselmowastalking to friends 
on a dam in the Raritan River when 
he heard a cry for help. He threw 
off his sweater and plunged in. He 
was forced to go under to find the 
woman who was drowning. He felt 
her hand under the water, brought 
her to the surface and swam ashore 
with her and gave her artificial 
respiration. 





Scout Harry Berg - 
Philadelphic, Pa, 

Scout Berg awoke in the middle of 
the night and found the house on 
fire. He awakened his two sisterswho 
were asleep in the room adjoining 
his, and helped them out of the 
window, from which they had to 
jump to the geound, Then he went 

ack for his baby sister, aged six. At 
this point the firemen arrived and 
wanted to take him out, but he in- 
sisted that hissistershould be rescued 
first. He wasin the hospital for about 
three weeks in serious jeopardy of 
losing his eyesight. 
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‘This year “Vic” 
is the team’s star 
—yet last year he didn’t 


even make the squad 


IGNALS! Crash! A streak— fly- 
ing down the field. Vic again. 
He’s tackled. He dodges. He’s free. 
40 yards to go. Only 10 now. Bam! 
Over the line — another touchdown. 


Wild cheers for Vic—star of the 
team —hero of the school. Yet last 
year he didn’t even make the squad. 


A mystery? Not to Vic. He knew 
what had killed his chances before— 
too much sickness. A flashy, clever 
player—but brittle. Couldn’t stand 
the gaff. Frequent colds, repeated ail- 
ments had hurt his form, left him 
run-down, sluggish. 

So this year he took care of him- 
self —as his coach advised. Ate well. 
Slept plenty. And took no chances 
with sickness—he guarded against 


disease germs. 

Keep healthy—and win! 
Health authorities list 27 germ dis- 
eases that may be caught from germs 
our hands pick up everywhere. 

Why take chances? Thousands of 
big athletes, coaches too, always use 
Lifebuoy— because it guards them 
against sickness. Its gentle antiseptic 
lather removes germs as well as dirt. 

Be a winner — keep healthy. Start 


porter onn Seal — 


using Lifebuoy today. You'll be keen 
about it—it’s your kind of soap. Boy, 
what a kick to its creamy, generous 
lather. Gets off dirt— quick! Great 
for the skin, too. Keeps it fresh and 
ruddy, glowing with health. Prevents 
body odor. You'll love Lifebuoy’s 
pleasant clean scent. 

Mail coupon for a “get-acquainted” 
cake of Lifebuoy and Wash-up Chart. 
Makes washing a pep-building game 
you'll enjoy playing every day. 


Actual 
Size 
8” x 10%” 


ye 





LEVER BROS. CO., Dept. 2910, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Please send me a “get-acquainted” 
cake of Lifebuoy and “Wash-up” Chart 
—both free! 

Name. 
Address, 
City. State. 
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PROTECTS HEALTH 












The Call of the Totem 
Pole 


Ansel Talbert, Washington, DC. 


ONE sunny afternoon this 
summer, having very 
little to think about, and less 
to do, besides brushing away 
obnoxious insects, I felt an 
urge to view for myself a giant 
Alaskan Totem Pole, of which I 
happened to have heard from 
a friend. Hiking eleven miles 
out into the country and eleven miles back on a 
hot afternoon is far from enlivening—on the 
contrary even the thought of it is weakening, 
so I decided after some intense deliberation to 
contribute a little coin to the starving (?) 
owners of the bus lines, so that I would have 
a walk of eight miles 
rather than twenty-two. 

After alighting, I be- 
lieve that’s thé word, 
from the bus, I let my 
“dogs” do their stuff, 
until after a short lapse 
of time, or as they say 
in the movies “later,” I 
arrived at my destina- 
tion. I was surprised, 
to say the least, at the 
size of it, for, while it 
didn’t favorably com- 
pare with the Washing- 
ton Monument, it was 
over twenty feet high, 
and three times as big 
around as a man. As I 
have said, although it 
didn’t dwarf the Monu- 
ment in size, its color 
scheme was far more 
startling than that of 
that fairly well-known 
structure in Paris (may- 
be it’s Berlin—stop me 
if I’m wrong) the Eiffel 
Tower. Atleast seven or 
eight different colors and 
shades were represented. 





The 


Lone Scout 








It was carved weirdly, 


and the tigures on it were Ansel Talbert and the Totem Pole 


startling. From top to 

bottom we have with us:—a figure that 
might, with a stretch of the imagination, be 
taken for a bear devouring a fish; next “‘ what- 
izit” with more teeth than art, and a couple 
of peculiar things in its mouth; then a grinning 
gargoyle with a stick in its paws, that my 
friend Supreme Scout Carey Moore says looks 
a lot like me. However, don’t mind him—he 
raves that way a lot. 

Unslinging my trusty camera I took several 
pictures, one or two of which have been 
reproduced in Boys’ Lire, and learned from 
the owner that it was pronounced by a scientist 
of the Smithsonian Institution to be over three 
hundred years old—believe it or not. It was dug 
out of the snow and mud of an Alaskan moun- 
tainside, about six years ago, and shipped to its 
present owner. It is one of the only three large 
ones on the east coast outside of a museum. 

After taking a last look, I hit for home, 
just as the sun began to sink over the hills, 
tired but satisfied. 


Lone Scout Recruiting 

THE Lone Scouts throughout the nation 

have been very active in not only progress- 
ing as individuals in the Scout Program, but 
they have made it possible for many other boys 
to get scout training) by recruiting them as 
Lone Scouts. One Lone Scout, writing to Long 
House, said “‘I have set my standard to secure 
fifty new Lone Scouts by December 31, 1928,” 
and we confidently expect him to deliver fifty 
boys, and possibly more. 

A few Lone Scouts have made a serious mis- 
take in their enthusiasm to build up Lone 
Scouting by trying to recruit boys from 
Troops, which would inevitably result in one 
or other of the following, either to drop their 
Troop relationship to become Lone Scouts or to 
carry a dual program in both Lone Scouting 
and Troop Scouting. This is a great mistake. 

It is not the purpose of Lone Scouting to 
build up its membership at the expense of 
Troop Scouting. Neither is it the purpose of 
Troop Scouting to recruit Lone Scouts when 
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they can best be served as 
Lone Scouts. We have pro- 
vided a transfer credit system 
that operates both ways. This . 
permits the free transfer of 
Scouts from one plan to an- 
other when the Scout con- 
cerned, the leadership, and the 
movement can best be served 
by such a transfer. 

We are asking every Lone 
Scout in America to play this 
game on the square whether 
other people do or not. Never recruit Lone 
Scouts from Troops or Patrols without the 
request of the Scoutmaster in charge or the 
Executive supervising the work. Every 
member in Lone Scouting will want to help us 
carry out these requirements. Thousands of 
boys in the small vil- 
lages and open country 
are waiting for your re- 
cruiting contact and 
your leadership. Help 
them to be Scouts. 


Farm Boy Scout in 
First-Aid Work 
‘THE following is a 

report of how one 
farm boy applied his 
Preparedness training to 
First-aid calls of a rural 
community: 

“T never had many 
opportunities to use my 
knowledge of First Aid, 
but am a firm believer in 
the Scout motto, ‘Be 
Prepared.’ ‘ 

“Here are a few in- 
stances of where it came 
in handy—— 

“*The first opportunity 
came when my brother 
stuck his foot with a 
fork. Iodine and a ball 
of cotton, held in place 
with adhesive tape, and 
Scout bandaging, did 
the trick. 

“When father cut his 
finger, the use of ordi- 
nary first aid prevented dirt and infection from 
doing injury. 

“While working in a rural store, a fellow clerk 
cut a deep gash in his thumb with a meat- 
slicer. Iodine and adhesive are all we, had, but 
they did the work. 

“Later one of our customers received a deep 
cut on his neck when his car backfired, causing 
the crank to strike him. He was washing the 
cut with stagnant water out of an old horse 
trough. I took him across the street to the 
printing office, where we washed the cut, 
— it with iodine, covered it with cotton, 

eld in place with strips of adhesive. He said, 
later, that the wound never even got sore.” 








A Message From an Old-Timer Lone 
Scout 


MANY of. the old-timer Lone Scouts will 
probably recall the name of Clarence 
Taylor, who was one of the contributors and 
ALSAP enthusiasts in Lone Scouting years ago. 
He is now in the commercial field, manager of 
a Feature News and Picture Studio, and works 
with the Memphis and St. Louis offices. His 
home address is Lake City, Ark. His service is 
given mostly to the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, and he writes a very interesting letter 
telling about his work, also reporting the fact, 
that some time ago he discovered a copy of 
The Lone Scout paper which renewed his inter- 
est in Lone Scouting, and he sent in his regis- 
tration fee.. He now states that he is as en- 
thusiastic as ever in keeping in touch with the 
Lone Scout work and in being a Lone Scout. 
He is now working for his final award, the 
Gold Quill. 

Here is our welcome to Lone Scout Taylor, 
and I am sure that the other men who have 
come back into the Movement and manifested 
such splendid interest, leadership, and pro- 
motional strength in Lone Scouting will be 
glad with us to have their former Lone Scout 


friend in the active ranks. 
Let us hear from other old-timers, who, with 
Taylor, are still interested (Director). ‘ 
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| The Wifflepoo i 
| (Continued from page 29) 














could not kill him.” Then the boys led 
Lerdum to the house on the river bank where 
the tough made his home, and pointed to the 
crape on the door. 

That was a mighty low-down trick, because 
they all knew that the unfortunate tough had 
been stricken fatally with cholera. As soon as 
our hero learned the truth, his toe ceased to 
pain him; but no one ever again hinted that 
he was a sissy, and no one would have done so 
even had the brave boy “languished” for all the 
red-cheeked, blue-eyed girls in Kentucky. 
When our Lerdum’s foot lost its soreness and 
the inflammation disappeared, his daddy or- 
dered him a brand-new pair of boots with mo- | 


rocco leather tops. | 





AT THE first Saturday gathering of the 

gang on the ash-dump at the end of | 
Third Street, Lerdum was unanimously elected | 
chief and trail-maker. Up to this time the | 
boys had used the old American Indian trail | 
signs of a forked stick thrust in a split in top 





of a stake or simply placed on the ground with | § 


uprights to tell the distance, or maybe, the | 
leaning stick to point the direction and indicate | 
the distance; but lately the River Rats had 

learned to read these signs, so Monkey Sholes 

and Sandy Bar devised a trail-maker which 

they christened 
The Wifflepoof 
It consists of a short stick of wood armed with 
plenty of large nails or spikes driven more than 
half their length in the wood. A staple is 
driven in one end and to this a rope at- 
tached. When one drags this “varmint” over 
the ground it scrapes, hops and jumps, making 
a trail like no known bird or beast, but a “jim 
dandy” trail on which to practice trailing, also 
a trail that none but the initiated would think 
of attempting to follow, consequently very 
useful for making secret ttails to camping 
sites. 

Along the surface of the dry caked mud of 
the river bottom the trail was easily made and 
easily followed by the initiated, but when Ler- 
dum reached Grossbecks, above the suspension 
bridge, where the banks were as wild as they 
were in the days of Daniel Boone, there it was 
found necessary, or at least expedient, for two 
lads to pull the wifflepoof, since the tangled 
roots of the towering trees made hard work for 
the trail-makers and a problem for the trailers. 

It is the erratic but fascinating habit of the 
wifflepoof to jump this way and that when- 
ever it meets obstructions of any sort, thus 
blinding the trail as does a live fox when trav- 
eling in the snow; but this educates the trackers 
so that their observation becomes acute, and 
in the end makes expert trailers of them. The 
wifflepoof is the best trail-maker of which I 
have any knowledge; it is a splendid thing to 
use in laying out a treasure hunt. 


To Make a Blazed Trail 


NOWADAYS we do not injure the trees by 

hacking off chunks of bark, but armed with 
a paper of carpet tacks and a pocket full of 
squares of white oilcloth, each piece about 
two inches by two inches, we proceed to mark 
the trail by tacking the white squares in a con- 
spicuous place on the tree trunks, placing them 
= high for the casual passerby to pull them 
off. 

It takes two boys to make a good blazed 
trail, one to tack on the squares of oilcloth 
and one to act as a step-ladder and boost the | 
trail-maker up so he may reach high in order 
to tack on his markers out of reach. For a 
more or less permanent trail use white oilcloth; 
a of white paper will do for a temporary 
trail. 

Monkey Sholes, Sandy Bar and Lerdum got 
even more fun out of fake trails than they did 
out of real ones. When the river would fall it 
did so very rapidly and left a thick blanket of 
silt, which coveréti the banks. This silt was a 
fine clay mud with no grit to it and, while soft, 
was knee deep. As the hot Kentucky sun 
dried the mud it became harder and harder 
until the surface shrank, making irregular 
cracks. The dry cracked mud had the appear- 
ance of a stone pavement; but, just before the 
mud became hard the boys would make all 
sorts of tracks; of course these tracks showed 
the marks of the fingers, but after they had 
filled their hats with’ water and poured it in 
the impressions, they looked real enough to de- 
ceive anyone, and they did deceive the River 
Rats and saw-mill hands, starting all sorts of 
Tumors about strange beasts frequenting the 
river banks. 
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You can talk all you want about the 
plays that were made but snapshots 
will show you what really happened 


4 | ‘HE season’s getting under way. 


Your team is working hard, 
smoothing ‘out the rough spots, 
whipping into shape for the big 
games later on. 

There are bound to be some tough 
ones on your schedule—closely con- 
tested—hard fought. In all prob- 
ability there'll be at least one big 
game that will be talked about for 
days afterward. Here’s where a 
Kodak fitsin. With it, you can take 
snapshots of the game from the 
sidelines. 


What a wonderful record these 
pictures will make—one that is so 
true to fact it will settle many a 
discussion. And just think how 
priceless this same record will be 
years later when you return for 
reunion. Then, as you spread out 
the snapshots before your friends, 
that famous game of years ago gets 
under way again. There’s the team 
lined up five yards from the goal 
line with only a minute to play— 
and there’s a snapshot of the howl- 
ing mob which shows that one min- 
ute was all your team needed. 


A record like this is 
mighty simple to 
make. All that is re- 
quired is a Kodak and 
plenty of films The 
pictures you get will 
tell the story from A to Z ten times 
better than words ever could. 


But that’s not all. These snap- 
shots you make are yours for good. 
enever you want, you can get 
them out, look them over and thrill 
again as each new picture recalls 
some vivid recollection of a brilliant 
play. 
The chances are you already own 
a Kodak. If you ones get one at 
once. They are on sale everywhere 
at prices to fit any pocketbook. You 
can buy the Brownie, a genuine 
Eastman camera, for as little as $2, 


and Kodaks from $5 up. 


KODAK 


Only Eastman makes the Kodak 
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Andevery Eastman 
camera makes ex- 
cellent snapshots. 
Particularly the 
Modern Kodaks. 
Many have lenses 
so fast that you don’t have to wait 
for sunshine. Rain or shine, indoors 
or out, Winter or Summer, eve 
one can take good pictures wit 
these marvelous new Kodaks. 

Kodak film in the familiar yellow 
box is dependably uniform. It has 
speed po i wide latitude, which sim- 
ply means that it reduces the danger 
of under- and over-exposure. It gets 
the picture. Expert photo finishers 
are ready in every community to 
develop and print your film quickly 
and skilfully. 


7 r r 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Dept. 152 
Rochester, N. Y 
Please send me, FREE and without obli- 
tion, the booklet telling me about the 
odern Kodaks. 
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Basket Ball’ 






BL4ZING new trails for popularity as a gym and basket 

ball shoe—breaking all records for speed, gripping 
and wearing qualities—the Cleeto Shoe is making the 
same sensational success this fall that it made last spring. 
Every boy who sees the Cleeto wants a pair. 

The secret of its great popularity is that unique cleated 
sole. Just look at those thick cleats! They give you de- 
pendable speed and sure footing. You have practically 
a double layer sole, yet light in weight. Made of the finest- 











GRIP-SURE 
Another famous member of the 
Grips family. A splendid basket 
ball shoe. Patented suction cup 
sole construction. Korxole In- 
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quality, extra-tough rubber, it 
will wear and wear and wear! 

For such a distinctive service- 
able shoe, Cleeto is surprisingly 
low-priced. It comes in gray, 
white or brown canvas, snap- 
pily trimmed. Cleeto belongs 
to the Grips family of distinc- 
tive sports shoes. Ask for it by 
name. Look for the word “Grips” 
on the ankle patch and the “Top 
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Lerdum once lay prone on a grounded raft, 
and reaching far out over the mud on the shore, 
made some awe-inspiring tracks; being more of 
an artist than the other boys, he succeeded in 
moulding prints of bare human feet, making 
each foot about two and a half feet long and 
the strides fully ten feet long. This was the 
winning trick, and made a great sensation along 
the river bank. The rumors of the giant who 
frequented the shore did not, however, reach 
the newspapers; but the longshoremen, as the 
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dwellers in the houseboats were called, were 
duly impressed by the giant tracks, and when 
the next year’s spring freshets carried the house 
boats down the Licking, Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers, they carried with them the story of the 
giant and the strange beast which frequented 
the bank of the Licking River and this story 
was grafted on to the folk-lore of the steam- 
boatmen, raftsmen, longshoremen, and River 
Rats, and it still crops up here and there all 
the way to New Orleans. 
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The Flying V Mystery 
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which Joddard interrupted by bawling for 
dinner. On being told that this would not be 
reauy for ten minutes the official. seemed 
somewhat at a loss. Perhaps he was begin- 
ning to realize the size of the jcb he ha’! 
u.icertaken anj how practically imposible it 
would be, short of locking Terrell into a room, 





j 
| 
| 
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to keep an active boy from contact with every- 
body in the place. At any rate he made no 
further effort to interfere, though he stood 
close enough to overhear what the two boys 


| were saying. 


He gained little or no satisfaction, for Pink 
had heard all about the situation from Murphy 
‘he night before and governed his remarks 
iccordingly.. He chattered casually about 
matters in which Joddard had neither knowl- 
edge nor interest and then suddenly broke off. 

““There’s Charlie with the bell,”” he exclaimed. 
“Come on; we'll sit together.” 

Grasping Terrell by one arm he hustled him 
across the room even before the first harsh 
glang soundéd and entered the newly opened 
dining-room well ahead of the slower officials. 
When the latter arrived they found the boys 
sitting side by side continuing their conversa- 
tion without any appearance of concealment. 
Giving them a’ suspicious look Joddard took 
the chair next to Pete, quite unaware that 
during that brief interval a plan had been 
hatched between the youngsters. ; 

The sheriff noted nothing in the least suspi- 
cious in their talk during the meal, but decided 
that an entire afternoon of such espionage 
would be much too arduous. In consequence, 
immediately afterward, he engaged a room on 
the second floor and in spite of Terrell’s protests 
and. Pink’s vehement objection he locked Pete 
into it. The room was at the rear and he had 
seen to it that no porch roof or other easy 
means of access to the single window presented 
itself. Having demanded and secured the 
hotel master key, Joddard made assurance 
doubly sure by seeking a spot in the room 
directly beneath the bedroom from which, 
through a window, he would be instantly 
aware of any attempt to reach the upper 
window from without. Here, with a sigh of 
relief, he settled down to a consultation with 
his deputies. 


EFT alone, Pete cast a brief glance about 

the room, crossed to the window and gently 
raising the sash, thrust his head out. In less 
than five minutes an adjoining window not 
ten feet away was opened and Pink’s curly 
head appeared. 

“Talk about dumb-bells,” Huston said in 
alow tone. “I was sure he’d tie you up.” 

“He did think of it,” returned Pete, resting 
both elbows on the sill. “‘But he’d forgotten 
the rope and I reckon he was kind of ashamed 
to go back for it and let folks know what he 
was going todo. Where’s he now?”’. 

“Sitting by a window in the room right 
underneath,” answered Pink. “As long as it’s 
daylight you can’t let yourself down and I can’t 
put up a ladder.” 

“We should worry. I don’t want to get 
down right away and when I do I expect we 
can dope out a way. Listen.”’ 

Briefly he told Huston about their meeting 
with Laranger and the decision which followed. 

““Tod’s going to hunt up Mel as soon as he 
can and let me know what he finds out,” he 
concluded. ‘“‘It’ll take him a couple of hours 
or so, but you can watch out for him and relay 
the news. Spike Murphy may show up this 
afternoon, too. You can bring him up to that 
room, can’t you?” 

Huston nodded. ‘Sure; there’s nobody in 
it now. It’s the only one vacant on this floor, 
though, and somebody might take it any time. 
Still, if they do I can easy get out on the roof 
right over you.” : 

" business,” approved Terrell. “TI 
wish you’d get me some paper and an envelope, 
Pink. You can shove ’em under the door. 
I’ve got a pencil. You see, I was to meet 
Tex to-morrow night, but the way things are 





I reckon I’d better send him a letter. Spike 
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could take that over. If I lit out from here 
they'd likely chase right over to the Flying V 
and might mess things up. Besides, I’ll be 
more useful here in town when it comes to 
finding out things.” 

“Sure,” agreed Pink. *‘Why couldn’t I take 
the letter? I’d like awful well to see Tex.” 

““Wouldn’t Joddard be sure to notice you 
were gone?”’ 

Pink’s face clouded. ‘*That’s right. Well, 
I'll go get the paper.” 

Pete nodded and when Huston’s head dis- 
appeared he settled down in a chair by the 
window to wait. In about five minutes 
a faint rustle drew him swiftly to the door be- 
neath which something white was being pushed. 
Taking hold of it, Terrell drew through the 
crack several sheets of paper and an envelope. 

‘Much obliged,” he whispered, his lips to the 
keyhole. 

“Don’t mention it,” came back in Huston’s 
cautious voice. ‘So long for now. I’m going 
to hunt up Tod.” 

When he had gone, Pete returned directly 
to the window and spreading one of the sheets 
of paper on the sill at once began his letter. 
There was a good deal to say and he planned 
to conclude with the information he hoped 
Tod would be able to glean from Mel Biddle 
as soon as Pink returned. He had scarcely 
finished two pages, however, when he was 
startled by the sound of footsteps approaching 
along the hall followed by the rattle of a key 
inserted in the lock. 


Wit a single swift movement Terrell 
roughly folded the paper and thrust it 
into his open shirt. When the door opened and 
Hank Slater stepped into the room the boy 
sat slumped in his chair, elbows resting on the 
window sill and chin in his cupped hands as 
he dully regarded the uninspiring landscape. 

“‘What you doin’ there?” demanded Slater 
suspiciously. : 

“Counting the pigs over by the barn,” 
promptly returned Pete without looking 
around. 

“What for?” 

“What for?” snapped back Terrell tartly. 
“‘Tt’s all I can find to do, that’s why. How long 
am I going to be kept here with nothing to do 
but twiddle my thumbs. I ain’t even sleepy. 
You might have brought me up a magazine.” 

Having locked the door and pocketed the 
key, Slater approached, peered through the 
window and perceiving that there actually 
were pigs in sight, straightened with a yawn. 

“Well, I am—not havin’ had no sleep a-tall 
last night,”’ he stated, turning toward the bed. 
“Reckon I'll take a snooze. Accordin’ to 
Swart me an’ you'll be bunkin’ together while 
we stay here. About that magazine, you can 
speak to him at supper.” 

“Tt wouldn’t hurt you to go down and get 
one now,” complained Pete, betraying no 
sign of his annoyance at Slater’s news. 

““Mebbe not,” returned the latter, flinging 
himself on the bed; “but I ain’t goin’ to. I’m 
plumb wore out.” 

With a disgusted grunt, Pete turned back 
to the window and appeared to be again re- 
garding the active pigs. In reality neither his 
attention nor his thoughts were upon these 
animals. His active mind was busy readjust- 
ing his plans to the altered conditions, while 
at the same time he gave occasional attention 
to the quality of Slater’s breathing. The 
fellow’s presence in the room at night was going 
to add greatly to Pete’s difficulties, but not, he 


, decided with youthful confidence, make them _ 


insuperable. When he was ready to slip away 
some method would surely evolve itself. 

For a while Slater’s breathing told Terrell 
that the man was lying there awake. ‘“ Wait- 
ing for me to do something, I s’pose,” Pete 
reflected scornfully. For that reason he did 
not change his attitude or even look around 
and at length he was rewarded by a light snore 
from the bed, followed by another and another 
at regular intervals. 

Not until these sounds grew deeper in volume 
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and more rhythmic did the boy noiselessly draw 
paper and pencil from his shirt and continue 
the letter. It took him some time to finish 
this, direct the envelope and place everything 
out of sight. After that a full hour passed 
while he sat impatiently waiting before a faint 
sound at the adjoining window made him 
swiftly thrust his head out. 

Pink was hanging over the adjacent sill, 
but before he could speak Terrell held a warn- 
ing finger to his lips and pointed back into 
the room where Slater still slept noisily. 

Huston nodded and showed a folded paper. 
Bending forward a little Pete pointed upward 
to the roof, the other scout made a sign of 
acquiescence and disappeared. The time 
seemed endless before Terrell became aware of 
a slight rustling overhead and looking up beheld 
Huston’s curly head just thrusting over the 
tin gutter. 

Now was the crucial moment. Pete glanced 
anxiously toward the bed, the solid footboard 
of which providentially hid the noisy sleeper 
from his sight. Quickly he made a gesture 
with his hand and at once Pink let down the 
paper on a string. 

Terrell’s hands shook a bit with nervousness 
as he detached it, twitched the sheet open and 
in a single glance absorbed the penciled con- 
tents of the note. 

“Mel says Jim Walsh, old Blanchard from 
Alemada and Sid Spero all saw that money in 
the safe on Saturday,” ran Ramsey’s neat, 
legible script. ‘‘ Also, old Biddle told him one 
of the fifty-dollar bills had been torn in two 
and pasted together with a piece of oiled paper 
off a loaf of Cord’s bread with some of the 
printing on.” 

With another look at the bed Terrell took 
out his letter, hurriedly added the infor- 
mation and sealed the envelope. He had not 
placed any address on the latter, but now 
swiftly wrote this on a loose sheet, added de- 
tails of the meeting Laranger had set, enjoined 
Pink to tell this verbally to Spike Murphy and 
then to instantly destroy the paper. 

Having tied this and the letter to the length 
of string, he gave a sigh of relief as they were 
drawn up out of sight. Huston withdrew, 
but presently reappeared; he nodded energet- 
ically and then vanished, leaving Pete to 
consider the situation. 


ALSH! That certainly did look suspi- 

cious, especially considering the curious 
manner in which he had left for the coast. 
Blanchard from Alemada was an oldish man 
with a wide reputation as a regular leech who 
extracted about three times the legal rate cf 
interest from those unfortunates who were 
obliged to come to him for money. Terrell 
had not heard of his ever having been accused 
of anything actually criminal, but then he 
knew very little about the man, though his 
presence in Tulasco seemed a trifle unusual. 

As ‘he considered Sid Spero, the third man, 
the boy scowled instinctively. In his opinion 
at least Spero was a crook at heart even though 
he had hitherto managed his varied operations 
so as to stick just within the law. The manner 
in which he had treated Tex last year about 
the water rights infuriated Pete and certainly 
the man’s association with that scar-faced 
outlaw, Kreeg, and their efforts to find and 
gain ssession of the silver hidden be- 
hind the cabin at Spirit Lake was distinctly 
illegal, though Spero had cleverly escaped the 
penalty. 

Still, if Spero was the guilty man he had 
shown no sign whatever of it. He lived alone 
in a house toward the end of Main Street and 
since the robbery had given no evidence of any 
intention of leaving town. He took his meals 
regularly at the hotel with several of his special 
associates. Pete had noticed him at noon and 
would probably see him again at supper time. 
Of the three Jim Walsh seemed decidedly the 
one most. open to suspicion, but Terrell, out 
of prejudice possibly, could not help feeling 
that Spero would also bear watching. 

Roused at length from his meditations by 
the odor of cooking, Pete discovered that it 
was almost six o’clock. Slater still slept 
heavily but the boy had no hesitation in 
roughly shaking him into wakefulness. 

“Supper time,” he said laconically as the 
man blinked up at him. 

The deputy growled his disbelief but 
ently rolled off the bed and stood up, stretching. 
While Pete washed up, he made a simple toilet 
by smoothing down his overlong hair with 
both hands, clapped on his hat and unlocked 
the door, motioning Terrell to precede him. 
The bell rang before they were half way down- 


stairs. 

Prepared, Joddard was too quick for the 
boys to-night and Pete was forced to, sit be- 
tween the sheriff and one of his deputies, 
Pink found oF yg opposite and they some 
talk across table. Spero came in rather 
late and sat down at Pg farther end beside 
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a man Pete did not know with whom he in- 
stantly entered into conversation. 

Studying at intervals the man’s narrow, 
foxy face with those shifty, close-set eyes, the 
boy’s prejudice was again strongly roused. 
| As far as he knew Spero had no more imminent 
need of money than Laranger, having received 
an excellent price for his ranch not more than 
six months ago. He had remained quietly 
in town while Tex had fled, which to most 
people would seem a sign of innocence. But 
Terrell knew that this sort of thing—breaking 
into Biddle’s safe and throwing the blame on 
another by means of the document he must 
have picked up—was just the kind of crooked- 
ness Spero would rejoice in, especially as he 
had every reason for hating Laranger and long- 
ing to get even. 

But between suspicion and proof there is 
a wide gulf, and the more Pete considered the 
matter the more difficult he found it to even 
think out a plan. of catching the fellow, much 
less of putting that plan into execution. 

After supper he sat with the officials for a 
short time before Slater announced that ‘the 
was going to hit the hay and Pete was obliged 
to accompany him. The stairs led up from 
the rear of the adjacent office. There were 
four steps to a square landing where they 
took a right-angled turn and continued on to 
the upper hall. A door, usually closed, opened 
off that landing and as Pete came opposite 
it—Slater having this time taken the lead— 
it opened a crack and a hand holding a small 
folded piece of paper thrust forth. 
| Without hesitation Pete seized the paper 
| and thrust it into his pocket. So quick was 
| he upon the heels of the deputy that the latter 
| apparently failed to notice the boy’s slight 
pause, and by the time they were inside the 
room every sign of Terrell’s momentary ex- 
citement had vanished. 

Lighting the lamp Slater lost no time pulling 
off his boots and outer garments and tumbling 
into bed. Pete’s movements were more 
leisurely. How was he going to find a chance 
to read that note, the author of which he was 
certain must be Pink Huston. There was no 
excuse for keeping the lamp lit. Besides 
Slater was certain to notice if he stood too 
long beside it and grow suspicious if he moved 
it from the bureau. Finally deciding that he 
would have to wait till later, the boy stripped 
to his underwear, blew out the lamp and got 
into bed. 

For seeming ages he lay there waiting for the 
deputy to go to sleep, and with difficulty fight- 
ing off his own ever-increasing drowsiness. 
Twice, indeed, he dozed off but presently 
waked again, deciding the second time that 
he could wait no longer. 
| Slowly and noiselessly he slid from under 
the blankets, crept across to where his clothes 
lay and secured the note and a box of matches. 
Then squatting behind the solid foot board 
of the bed, he lit a match and shielded it with 
one hand. Almost no light shone upward but 
enough flickered on the paper for him to read 
it easily. 





“Spike’s got the letter and will start to- 
morrow after dinner. The room next door 
was taken to-night so I can’t talk from there 
and the roof’s dangerous; somebody saw me 
this afternoon. If you have anything to say 
hang your handkerchief out of the window and 
I'll keep a look out and will go up to the hay- 
loft and we can signal semaphore. The big 
door’s open and I'll stand well back. Pop 
heard ’em say they were going to keep you 
locked up all the time except for meals. 

“PINK.” 


The match burned out and with a silent grin 
Pete restored the note to his pocket, returned 
to bed and fell almost instantly asleep. His 
last waking thought was one of triumphant 
satisfaction at the manner in which blustering 
Swart Joddard was being outwitted by what 
he scornfully termed a “pack o’ kids.” 


THE following morning passed slowly. 

Terrell brought up some magazines after 
breakfast but toward ten o’clock he hung out 
his neckerchief and almost immediately saw 
Pink and Tod Ramsey appear and without 
glancing toward his window, cross the open 
space and enter the barn. Presently he could 
see them, though rather indistinctly, through 
the big open hayloft door and there ensued 
a long, rather desultory “‘conversation.” 

Terrell learned that another deputy had just 
ridden in and was in consultation with Joddard 
and the rest. He inquired if the boys weren’t 
likely to be seen, but was assured that owing 
to the position "of the loft door they were 
not visible from the window near which the 
officials were sitting. Followed more talk of 
little consequence and then Pete asked if Pink 





could get a rope up to him in case he wanted to 
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get away at night. ‘Slater sleeps like a log,” 
he wigwagged in conclusion, ‘‘so it would be a 
dead cinch.” 

The response was instantly acquiescent, 
but when Terrell signalled to know if anything 
could be managed supposing he felt obliged to 
escape in the daytime a pause ensued, while 
the boys consulted together. 

“Tt would have to be done right after meal 
time,”’ came back finally. “‘If you want to 
get away, start talking to me across the 
table about merit badges and I’ll understand. 
On the way upstairs hold back the least bit 
on the landing. I'll be at the door and the 
minute it opens you slip through. It’ll be 
risky, head, Better manage it at night if 
you can.” 

Terrell waved his understanding and with 
a signalled good-by the boys departed. During 
dinner he sized up the new deputy and was not 
favorably impressed by the man’s heavy 
square jaw, tight lips and narrowed, searching 
black eyes. He was not at all the easy-going 
type of Slater or the more or less open-minded 
Bill Youmans. 

“He'd be a mighty hard guy to fool or I miss 
my guess,” the boy reflected. 

He was also os a trifle uneasy by a subtle, 
altered atmosphere which surrounded Joddard 
and his men. There was nothing one could 
actually take hold of; scarcely more than 
a faint sense of subdued excitement. But, 
his wits sharpened by anxiety and uncertainty, 
Pete was instantly seized by the fear that they 
had learned somehow of Laranger or his where- 
abouts, and might presently be on the move. 

Back in his room he did not even take up 
the magazine he had been reading but sat by 
the window thinking. Toward three o’clock 
he saw Pink leave the hotel and walk swiftly 
toward the barn. His uneasiness increased 
and he stood up quickly, ready to catch the 
first motion of the other scout’s arms. He 
noticed with disapproval that in his hurry 
Huston seemed to come dangerously close to 
the open loft door. 

“‘Something’s happened,” Pink waved. 
““They’re leaving in a couple of hours. I’m 
afraid they’ve got track of Tex.” 

For an instant Terrell stood motionless. 
Then his arms flashed into swift movement. 

“Get Tod,” he signalled. ‘Tell him to fan 
the wind out there and warn Tex. Don’t go 
yourself. I may want to——” 

Suddenly a key rattled in the bedroom lock. 
Pete had barely time to drop into the chair 
when the door was flung open and the new 
deputy, one Jess Fargo, entered, walked 
straight to the window and looked out search- 
ingly. 

For a space he said nothing. Then, straight- 
ening, he glanced down at Terrell with a brief, 
faintly sardonic smile. 

“Reckon you need company, kid,” he 
drawled. ‘‘Must be mighty lonesome settin’ 
here all day with nothin’ to do.” He drew up 
the other chair and sitting down, rested his 
boot heels on the window sill. ‘Readin’?” he 
queried, his glance resting on the magazine 
at Terrell’s feet. 

“T was,” returned Pete, his composure re- 
turning. ‘‘Sort of a punk story, though.” 

Fargo picked up the magazine. ‘What's 
the name?” he asked. 

***Rustlers’ Valley,’ or something like that,” 
rejoined the boy. 

The deputy fluttered the pages, he paused 
midway through. “You got it straight,” he 
remarked, “I might look through it myself if 
you don’t want it.” 

“Til take the other,” returned the boy, slid- 
ing the second magazine off the bureau. 

He turned the pages slowly, then paused at 
the heading of a story and settled back in his 
chair. But not to read. His mind was too 
greatly stirred for that. Pink had been seen, 
of course, and now there would be no further 
chances for communication with anyone out- 
side. Fortunately he had got his message 
through—the im joan part at least. In less 
than an hour Tod would be on: his way to warn 
Laranger—a good hour ahead of the officials, 
if Pink’s information was correct. He could 
trust Tod to wer out that jog, but what of 
himself? 

Suddenly a sense of oppression surged over 
him. He felt caged, seid, Evidently Slater 
was going with the others and this new man 
had been left to watch him. And well he knew 
that Fargo would be no such easy-going jailer 
as the other deputy. There would be no after- 
noon naps. He was sure to be a light sleeper 
at night, Pete felt dismally, and his chances for 
sliding down a rope faded into nothingness. 
Mechanically he turned a page and a moment 
later glanced up to find Fargo watching him, 
a touch of sardonic amusement lurking in his 
keen eyes. 

“Slow reader, ain’t you, kid?” he drawled. 
“Here I’ve gone through a whole story an’ 
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A Trapper Limbered | 3y Raymond s. spear 


- ATYDID BARSON had just killed his first buffalo 
at’a waterhole opposite the mouth of a canyon on 
the edge of the Prairies. Plenty of great herds were 
in sight, like shadows on the face of! the earth out 

to the east. They were migrating northward, but the two 
trappers with their packs of furs preferred to keep close to the 
foot of the mountains. The Indians, who did not regard 
trappers with the friendliest of feelings, were out where they 
could kill the spring meat. The youngster had gone down, 
on foot, looking for game, hunting cauitiously. 


There at the waterhole was a calf, buffalo veal. The Old 


Timer, Dan Walton, had remarked how good buffalo veal was. 
So Katydid took the aim of a natural-born rifle-shot and let 
go an ounce ball, which struck home with a thud. The calf 
stumbled, turned, and gave a low, agonized baw! for its mother. 
The cow, which the hunter had not seen, appeared on the in- 
stant from behind a cluster of brush twenty yards from the 
human, smelled him on the instant, and charged. 

Katydid had no idea how light and fast he was on his feet. 
His partner up the slope had a fine view, though distant. The 
beast was hot with anger, her tail up. She did not shut her 
eyes, but kept them open, turning when Katydid 


edged along the foot of the: mountains, ready like prairie dogs 
to duck for. cover at the first, threat. -Two men might stand 
off a handful of Indians, but a band of ten-or twelve deter- 
mined Sioux, brave Cheyennes, grim Blackfeet, for example, 
would kiss a man good-by with their tomahawks. 

‘On the second day from the buffalo cow they saw a whirlpool 


develop away out on the Prairie, where down at a creek breaks: 


the buffalo suddenly began to “work.” The shadow of théir 
mass changed and broke. ‘The spectators could’ not see the 
individuals. All they could watch was the agitation of the 
mass. The distance was miles, teri perhaps. 


HE two, with their four pack-horses well loaded, were on a 
slope at the foot of a spur, high enough to look down on 
the prairie levels. They kept pretty well scattered, so their 
own animals would not make a multiple-bunch dark spot of 
motion, visible five times as far. to ‘hostile eyes as animals 
spread out in “singles” would be. 
“Tt’s a hunt!” Walton said across fifty yards or so, his voice 
low, as though talk could be heard the mile they could see in 
every direction, ‘‘ Indians—running ’em over a bluff. Camp’s 


“T need a walk,” Katydid declared, slipping out of the sad- 
dle and heading out on foot. 

Except for that odd disturbance to the vision, and a few 
scatterings of buffalo between great herds, the Prairie was 
vast in its peace and beauty. The mountain-range shadows 
were extending across the slopes. As the youth swung down 
the slope, the Old Timer nodded... Boys who thus did their 
active share were good. He had made no mistake, taking on 
Katydid. He drove the animals along, in and out among 
some scattering tree growths, and perhaps three-quarters of 
an hour later looked to where the boy had gone to investigate. 

Stopping his horse, he had an instant of shock, a feeling of 
dismay and foreboding. He could see nothing, hear nothing. 
And: then he saw the puff of unmistakable gunshot smoke. 
Thus awakened, his attention discerned a tiny ‘spot, in mo- 
tion, south-bound.. Up over the edge of the spring-run wash, 
he saw appear other black dots. 

Dan Walton groaned. “Indians!” - 


Katydid had walked right on to an“Indian encampment in 


the brook valley. From the number, dozens of the pursuers, 
it was a big camp. Absence of smoke was particularly omi- 
nous. They were in the warrior mood—not. but 





turned, and the result was such a lively and ex- 
traordinary agility as, Dan Walton declared, no 
man ever had seen before! And but for one fact, 
the difficulty might have been disastrous, if not 
deadly for the human. 

Back home in Pennsylvania, Katydid had heard 
traditions of Lewis Wetzel’s feat of standing with 
his back to a tree, his unloaded rifle in his hand, 
starting at top speed and, turning in the air at 
fifty yards, stopping and firing on the instant, plug- 
ging a mark in the center on the tree-trunk he had 
just left. And afterwards, Mad Anthony Wayne, 
perhaps the sanest general in the Revolutionary 
War, had trained his army for the Indian War to 
end at the Fallen Timbers, by teaching them to 
perform the Lewis Wetzel feat. 

Boy-like, Tom. Barson had practiced that load- 
ing as he ran, when his weapon was a little squirrel 
rifle. Now to save his life he loaded as he bounded, 
dodged and raced. And when he had capped his 
rifle nipple, he stopped, turned, and put his life on 
the certainty of his unprimed rifle firing. The big 
bullet, driven by a double charge of powder, 
bashed in the cow buffalo’s forehead, and Katy- 
did flung himself to one side‘as the young mother’s 
rear hoofs whipped over and slashed at him when 
the beast came down on her back, end over end. 

Katydid sat down on the sod, gasping for 
breath. He declared he had not taken breath, had 
no time to, from the time the cow buffalo turned 
on him till he sat down. 

“Tf she’d lasted a while longer, I’d sure strangled 
myself, as good as being hung!” the youth ex- 
plained. ‘Gracious, but that girl could run!” 

“Yes, sir!” Walton grinned; “‘I was just noticing 
that!” 

“T had more excitement killing my second than 
my first buffalo, too,” the young -hunter. declared. 
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CAN YOU ANSWER’ THESE 


QUESTIONS ON AVIATION ? 


What keeps a glider aloft and how long can they 


soar? 


What are the main types of airplane and ape. do 


they differ? 


.What is'a wind tunnel and how is it used? 


Describe.the main parts of all airplanes, 
Why are radial engines so widely used? 
What is an “inertia starter’’? 


What forces are always acting on an airplane in 


on aviation. 


flight? 


These are typical questions on aviation. How many 
can you answer? Bring your questions and queries to 
a man who knows. 


N RESPONSE to a demand for an information bureau 
on aeronautical subjects, BOYS’.LIFE has obtained 
the services of Mr. Augustus Post, a leading authority 
Mr. Post was one of the first men to fly 
in America and is the co-holder of the balloon duration 
and distance world’s records. 
the Orteig Prize for a New York to Paris flight which 
was won by Col. Lindbergh. 
Send in any questions you may have on aviation. 
Address: 


Mr. Augustus Post, 


BOYS’ -LIFE, 2 Park Avenue, 


New York City. 


He drew up the rules for 


* what, they would kill white trappers when buffalo 
* hunting, or even on full stomachs, if. the chance 
came. . 

The Old Timer stood, frozen. His mind was 
alert. Of course, he surmised, the boy would start 
westward toward his partner. That would be his 
natural instinct, and the Indians would realize, 
when they had caught and killed him, that the 
youngster was not alone. They would immediately 
go hunting for the others in the white party. 


Onrlyry after a quarter of a mile was it plain the 
boy was not coming toward the steep slopes 
of the Rockies. He was not heading for his party. 
Standing up in his stirrups, the Old Timer saw 
that his partner was leading those red devils down 
the line, southward, away from him—because if the 
boy must die, he need not take his friend with him! 

Standing there, helpless, Dan Walton watched 
the run. The long shadows of the quarry and the 
pursuers helped him keep them in sight, increasing 
the size of the spots by their length. 

“And I said I'd like to see ’im run—God forgive 
my wish!” the Old Timer cried out in terrible an- 
guish, as though such a desire had led to realization. 

He uttered a careless yell of exultancy when 
the boy’s rifle puffed again, and the leader of the 
pursuit disappeared, vanished on the instant as 
though blown to dust, instead of felled. 

Slowly the sun sank, the mountain shadows crept 
out, and off over the open prairies, toward the 
southeast, the chase vanished from the edge of vis- 
ibility into oblivion. Dan Walton followed the five 
horses around the spur into the lonely canyon. 
Feed there-was lush, shelter fine, the place good 
for a camp, with woods on the slopes to scatter 
smoke and standing rocks and trees to hide every 
gleam, even the.glow of reflections of a | fire’ over 
which to cook a.good meal. 








“You know,” the Old Timer mused’ as they 
broiled veal and. enjoyed fresh buffalo that night, 
their fire in a hole in the ground, and their camp surrounded 
by rocks and trees, visible only from. above: “Boy, I’d sure 
like to see you stretch out, sometime, and actually run!” 

“Eh?” the youth inquired, puzzled. 

“T mean a regular let-out, ‘stretch and go, straightaway. I 
bet from what I saw, the jumps you made and the short dashes 
you did, that in a real run you’d actually do business!” 

Katydid shook his head. “The cow had extended him, sup- 
pling him up afterall his winter of lifting, lugging, plodding, 
as Walton expressed it. 

“You’d ought-a be grateful to that cow, taking the kinks 
out of your muscles and limbering up your joints,” the Old 
Timer declared. 

The youth rolled his eyes under the joshing. He was good- 
natured even if he didn’t see the joke of being chased by a 
buffalo cow with both her tail and dander up. Anyhow, the 
meat was delicious, a welcome change from venison, rabbits, 
beaver-tails, and other tarp-line grub. And after they had 
gone to the edge of their hiding-place to take a look at their 
staked horse, and the other five animals browsing and nibbling 
around in the little canyon, they turned back to roll up. in 
their robes, to go to sleep. 


They could not be sure an Indian.scout had not watched’ 


them make camp. They did not know but - their trail 
was being followed by a party of young bucks, looking for 


white-skin scalps. There was only one certainty in all that 


enormous country, and that was the ceaseless peril which, if 
not menacing on the instant, was lurking like the storm in a 
cloud at the horizon. 

They watched the buffalo out on the open prairies as they 


’ 1928 


on-the creek. See the smoke? They’re signaling—calling the 
squaws, I reckon, to skin ’em Looks funny, don’t it; that 
cloud pouring over the edge. It’s a big drive, and they’ll have 
a thousand head at the foot of the ledge!” 

The trappers’ caution ‘did not increase, for it could not, but 
their anxiety did: - Anywhere; any time, they might run’into 
trouble, into battle for their lives—4n utterly impossible fight 

against hopeless odds! As they rode along, scattering their 
horses, restlessly they watched in all directions—astern for 
sign of discovery of their trail, ahead for ambuscade—and 
when the strain tightened their already taut nerves, they re- 


treated to the fastriesses of the mountain gulches, to relax’in. | 
the hiding-places.' They spoke in whispers on spaces miles’ 


square. They studied during hours of approach the edgés: of 
washes, and if a tuft of brush loomed darkly on the way ahead, 
they turned to study it with foreboding: watchfulness, not 
once but a thousand times, as though to discern the thin white 
feather in the topknot of an Indian. 


__ The accustomed eyes of the Old Timer discovered an odd. ; 


refraction out on the open prairie one late afternoon. It was 
a ruin of some kind, so it might perhaps be of vital significance. 
Just north of it-was a wash, and they would camp that night 
up in'a gorge where this coulée headed. They would find 
water and probably good young grass ‘for the horses. Walton 


did not do more than niention what he had seen, but Katydid 


knew the Old Timer’s curiosity ought to be satisfied. 

“T’ll go look at.it;” the youth suggested. 

“Jt'ii cide your horse six miles extra.” Walton shook his 
head. ‘“’Tain’t worth that. Every mile counts on our way. 
May need those extry miles in a run, you know.” 


Old Timer, tears running down his cheeks, took off 


‘the saddle and bridle of the youngster’s horse. He could not 


immediately, for his emotions, let down the packs of the 
carrier beasts, but fell on his face to sob as he clawed into the 
grass roots, tearing up the seedlings in his mourning. He 


_ had seen the boy leading the enemy away from him, to savé 


his life! . And, Par ce he had laughed at the wish to 
see that lad run! 

A dull, hungry camp that night! Its safety was a trav- 
esty of bitter humor! The trapper ‘would rather have been 
surrounded by a thousand savages, with the boy by his side, 
than to be there in ‘that awful solitude. At midnight he 
was up, loaded the animals, and headed on his course.- He 

must go clear of that prowling band of Indians. The rest -of 
the night, till dawn, he went on his way, and then under cover 
of:the side mountain, he studied the aspect of the: prairies: 


Again there was vacancy, grazing buffalo in small bunches, the 


lack of humanity, and the sorrow of an empty saddle. 
All that day, till night, another camp, and for the next day, 


till noon, Dan) Walton .continued on his desolate journey. 


Then square south, ahead of him, he saw a bunch of ten or 


~ twelve buffalo begin to bounce and romp away. One pitched 


forward, knocked up some dust and sprawled around. Wal- 
ton stopped, whoaing down the horses. He knew the’ signs. 
That was a kill; by a still-hunter. He studied the scene, saw 
a man going out to the Victim, and looked at the sun, looked 


-at the fall of his own shadow, lifted his left forearm to see 


the sun’s reflection on the pale, smoky buckskin. 
“That ain’t an Indian!” he said'to himself. “He’s walking 
white, hunting white, that man!” 
(Concluded on page 53) 
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World's 
Record 
for 


3,146 consecutive bull’s-eyes 
made-by High School Cadet 
Rifleman Lester Jeffreys, 
Fresno, Cal., in 23 hours’ con- 
tinuous shooting. 


T= what a grueling test that was of 
man and gun and ammunition. And 
Western Lubaloy (lubricating alloy) Marks- 
man Cartridges added yet another record to 
the long string of victories scored by WesTern 
What's the fun in shooting, anyway, unless 
you have accuracy and dependability that 
make every shot register? That's why West- 
ERN Lubaloy-coated .22's are the first choice 
of marksmen, just as Western Lubaloy big- 
game cartridges are selected by many famous 
hunters. 


Truly “Bullets of Gold”—these .22's. How 
they glisten. Different from anything you've 
ever seen—non-corrosive priming, plus the 
exclusive non-fouling Lubaloy bullet. Grease- 
less. Grit cannot stick to them and get into 
your gun. And by keeping your gun clean, 
free from lead or primer fouling, they preserve 
its accuracy and prolong its life. 

Once you've tried Lubaloy .22's you'll not be 
satisfied with anything else. And if you have 
a shotgun you'll find the same superiority in 
Western Super-X and Xpert shells over other 
loads. Write for free booklets telling allabout 
Wesrern—World’s Champion Ammunition. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
1054 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. : 
Branch Offices: 
Hoboken, N. J., and San Francisco, Cal. 





World’s Champion Ammunition 








all you’ve done is a page or two. Not such 
a bad yarn, at that,” he continued, shifting 
into a chair. “Wonder why you didn’t 
like it.” 

Terrell shrugged. ‘Too much girl in it,” he 
rejoined readily. ‘This one’s the same way.” 
| He knew the man was baiting him and hated 
| him for it, but he must go on playing the game. 
“You can have it if you like that kind.” 
| He extended the magazine, but Fargo waved 
| it aside. 
“Reckon I won’t read any more right now,” 
| he returned. 

Pete made no answer, but presently, with a 
yawn, he got up, pulled off his boots and, 
spreading out on the bed, closed his eyes. 
While he watched the deputy from under 
drooping lashes, his brain was ceaselessly, 
feverishly active. Never once had the fellow 
| been deceived. It was almost as if he had the 
power of reading the boy’s thoughts. That 
sense of helplessness increased, but Pete fought 
hard against it. He must not lose his grip 
especially now, when Tex was likely to be in 
danger again. Whether or not it lay in his 
power to be of further use to his friend he did 
|not know, but one thing was certain. This 
Fargo had suddenly loomed up a distinct 
menace to outwit whom every scrap of craft 
and cunning the boy possessed was going to be 
necessary. 

A little before five Terrell was aware of a 
stir in the corral outside and presently several 
horsemen rode away. The deputy, who had 
| risen to glance out of the window, resumed his 

chair and sat silently, ceaselessly smoking for 
another half hour. Then he arose and shook 
Terrell, and though there was no apparent 
|effort in his grasp, Pete was conscious of a 
| sense of extraordinary muscular power in the 
man’s fingers. 

“Near suppertime,” Fargo remarked lacon- 
| ically, as Terrell gave an excellent imitation of 
| one roused from deep slumber. 

| He yawned, rolled off the bed and with 
blinking eyes pulled on his boots before wash- 
| ing face and hands in the crockery basin. The 
|deputy watched him expressionlessly; Pete 
— no notion at all whether his simulated 
slumber had deceived or not. When-the boy 





‘| had finished, Fargo unlocked the door and 


motioned Pete outside. Pausing to lock the 
door he pocketed the key and strode off toward 
the stairs. 

Terrell followed closely, wondering whether 
| this was carelessness or merely self-assurance. 
| During the brief wait before the bell rang he 
caught sight of Pink, but neither boy at- 
|tempted to approach the other. As they 
passed into the dining-room Pete saw that 
| Huston meant to take a'seat near him, but 

gave his head a little negative shake which 
Pink seemed to understand. 


He was not surprised at the absence of 
Joddard, Slater, and Bill Youmans. The chair 
on the other side of him was empty, and even 
Spero was late appearing. Pink le a few 
desultory remarks across the table, to which 
Terrell responded briefly. Fargo spoke not at 
all, devoting himself with silent energy to his 
food. The sense of oppression and uncer- 
tainty which Pete had felt during dinner 
seemed increased tenfold. More than any- 
thing else in the world he wanted to be of use 
to Tex. Kept here a prisoner with a jailer 
such as the man beside him, he could, of course, 
do nothing. But even if he were free, could 
he do much more? Where could he go? In 
what way might he be of use? 

Suddenly a brief sentence uttered by Sid 
Spero, at the other end of the table, came to 
him, and for an instant he stopped eating. 
He quickly resumed, but his pulse had quick- 
ened, driving the red blood into his tanned 
face. He went on quietly with knife and fork 
for a moment or two, and then glanced across 
the table. 

“Pass the bread, will you, Pink?” he re- 
quested composedly. 

Huston complied, and, having taken a slice, 
Pete began to butter it. 

““When all this business is over,” he re- 
marked coolly, ‘you and I ought to get busy 
on merit badges.” 

“You’ve said it,” agreed Pink, without 
the flicker of an eyelash. “I’ve got three 
or four that need only a little more work on 
’em.”’ 

*T want to catch up with Tod,” said Terrell, 
spreading the bread and butter with jelly. 
“‘He’s got thirty-three.” 

For a little space they continued the dis- 
cussion of scout work, and it was the hardest 
thing Pete hadeverdone. All the while he was 
wondering whether the scheme could possibly 
work. What was going to happen in the next 
five minutes? Would there be time for Pink | 
to reach the other side of the landing door | 
before them? Would Fargo go first, as he had | 
descended, or would he force the boy to precede | § 
him up the stairs? In a few moments he 
would know, for already men were pushing 
back their chairs and leaving the room. 

“Done?” suddenly inquired the man beside 
him. 

“Sure,” responded Pete, almost choking 
over the last bite of bread and jelly. 

“We'll go up, then,” said the deputy, 
rising. 

Pete stood up and followed him. At the 
door he caught a glimpse over one shoulder 
of Pink making swiftly for the kitchen. Then 
his heart began to beat harder and faster, 
and he clenched his fists, the nails digging 
into his calloused palms. 

(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for November) 
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Ted uttered a cry of alarm. 

“Come on, boys!’ he shouted, breaking into 
arun. “And yell! To scare them off!” 

“Hey, there!” he shrilled. “What are you 
doing? Get off the track!” 

““Off the track!” shouted the others at the 
top of their lungs, speeding at Ted’s heels. 
“Get off the track!” 

The boys had gone, perhaps, a hundred yards 
when they made out dim figures moving about 
quickly on the track ahead of them. 

“Come on, fellows!” yelled Ted. 
them the clubs!” 

Two of the figures sprang upright, stood for a 
| moment, then suddenly leaped down the em- 
jbankment. The boys dashed forward, and 
| found a pile of ties and logs as high as their waist. 

“Get them off quick!” cried Ted. 

As they threw themselves at the obstruction, 
there was a call from the darkness below, and 
sounds of a rushing scramble up the embank- 
ment. 

“Ts that you, Ginger and Bev?” called Ted. 

“Yes,” came the eager reply. ‘‘Are you 
getting the logs off?” 

At the moment a warning rumble came along 
the rails. 

“Hurry! Hurry!” urged Ted. 

The boys worked frantically. The obstruc- 
tion had been made over a narrow drain cul- 
vert, and small logs had been thrust downward 
between the ties. These had become. wedged 
together. 

Struggle as they would the boys could not 
dislodge them. The rumble of the rails in- 
creased. Suddenly they were enveloped by a 
yellow light. The rumble burst into the roar 
| of the oncoming train. 


“Give 








**Come on, fellows! Pull! Pull!” cried Ted. 

Frantically the boys heaved and hauled. 
The logs would not budge. 

The thunder of the train was almost upon 
them. A piercing whistle deafened their ears. 
There was the screech of suddenly put-on 
brakes. The glare of the head-light enveloped 
and blinded them. 

“Jump!” shrieked Ted. “Jump!” 

As they leaped and tumbled down the em- 
bankment the big freight locomotive, with fire 
spitting from her reversing drive-wheels, slid 
into the obstruction. There was a series of 
crashing thuds and bumps. The train rolled 
on a few yards, and stopped. 

The engineer and fireman were tumbling to 
the ground as the boys came scrambling back 
up the embankment. The enginemen ran to 
the front of the locomotive and dropped on 
their hands. 

“The pilot trucks are off,” said the engineer. 
“A fine business! But we’re lucky at that!” 

The boys joined them. 

“We did the best we could, sir—trying to 
get them off,” said Ted, touching his hat. 
“‘Some tramps put them there.” 

Two dilapidated figures appeared at the rear 
of the Scouts. The fireman saw them. 

“Here are two of them!” he shouted. “Let 
me get my hands on them!” Brushing the 
Scouts aside he dashed at the two supposed 
hoboes. . 

Ginger and Bev turned and shot wildly back 
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. He bets 
I'll havea 
puncture 
. me, with 
NEVERLEAK in my tires’’ 


“(* OSH! that bet’s as good as won 

right now. What if I do havea 
puncture — how’'ll he ever know it, 
— Neverleak seals ’em up on the 
run 


“Maybe, Spink thinks Neverleak’s 
like some of that just-as-good stuff 
he’s been stung on to save a few pen- 
nies. He’s got another think coming.” 


Neverleak is the old reliable tire fluid. 
Your Dad probably used it when he 
was a boy for it’s been putting new 
life into tires for nearly 30 years. And 
it’s good, not only for worn-out, holey 
tires, but also for new ones — fixes 
them up so you never know you have 
punctures. One tube treats a tire for 
a whole season. 


Sure, your hardware store or bicycle 
shop has the genuine Neverleak in 
the familiar green and yellow tube. 
They ask 30 cents for it — costs a few 
cents more because it’s made better. 
If your dealer can’t 
supply you, order 
direct from 
the folks 
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down the embankment. Larry and Ted caught Gas Onginatont 
= angry fireman as he was about to leap after EVER LEAK 
them. 


“No; they’re not tramps,” they explained 
through their laughter. “They’re two of our 
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fellows that the tramps caught and made go 
with them.” : 

“We'll explain later,” said Ted, as the con- 
ductor came running up, followed by several of 
the brakemen. 

‘Struck an obstruction; the front trucks are 
off,”’ said the engineer. 

The conductor spun about. 

“Jack,” he ordered, ‘“‘up ahead quick with 
your lantern!: We’re supposed to pass that ex- 
cursion special at Brackett.- If-she should 
come on is 

The brakeman was off up the track on the 
run. . 

“Just what happened? What are these 
Scouts doing here?’ the conductor questioned. 

The engineer had just begun to explain when 
he suddenly becamé silent, and turned his head, 
listening. $ 7a? 

With a sudden leap he thrust the conductor 
aside, grasped the step handles and whirled 
himself up into the cab., The next instant 
the engine’s whistle was shrieking a warning 
blast. ‘ 

No explanation was required. 

The engineman’s quick ears had caught the 
sound of the oncoming special. 

While all stood silent, tense, the whistle 
tooted and screeched, deafening their ears. 

A sweeping finger of light broke around a 
distant curve. It pointed full at them. Fora 
few moments it seemed to remain stationary. 
Then suddenly it began to grow. The whistle 
above them silenced. A long-drawn note came 
back in reply; and a few seconds later the 
Scouts were breathing normally again as a 
second great engine came panting to a stop just 
ahead of them. 

Engineer and fireman were quickly on the 
ground to learn the trouble. . The passenger 
conductor appeared on the run. He was 
followed a moment after by. a group of _pas- 
sengers. ; 

“How long a delay is this going to mean?” 
questioned a tall, important-looking business 
man. Several others pressed forward to hear 
the passenger conductor’s answer. 

‘I’m afraid it will mean several hours at the 
best,”’ he replied. ‘‘We’ll have to run back to 
Brackett, to report, and to clear the track fora 
wrecking train from Silverton—to get the 
freight engine back on the rails.” 

“But I simply can’t wait that long,” de- 
clared the tall passenger in consternation. 
“T’ve got to make Hopewood Junction to 
make my connection there north at eight 
o'clock. Otherwise I'll lose the whole week- 
end. It’s absolutely important.” 

“The same with me,” declared several 
others in a chorus. 

“[’m sorry, gentlemen, but it cannot be 
helped,” apologized the conductor. 

“Can't you telephone in to Hopewood Junc- 
tion, and have them send out a special for 
us?” 

“There may not be an engine there avail- 
able. I doubt if there is. And we are several 
miles from a telephone line. It’s an out-of-the- 
way place here, unfortunately. But we will be 
just as far ahead by running back to Brackett. 
We'll have to clear the line for the wreck train 
in any case.” 

‘Well, this is certainly a fine state of affairs! 
Could we walk it to Hopewood Junction? How 
far is it?” 

“Eight or ten miles. 

Ted and the other boys had been standing 
apart listening. Suddenly the Patrol Leader 
turned to the others. 

“Say,” in a low voice, “you know the old 
pushcars back up the pit siding? We have the 
handcar. Couldn’t we run back in with the 
jigger, make some sort of wire couplings, hook 
_ or four of the pushcars up together, 
anc 








“Sure, sure,”’ chorused the others aiiay | 


catching the idea. 

At the voices the trainmen and passengers 
turned inquiringly. 

““What’s that? Who are those boys?” de- 
manded the passenger conductor. 

Ted came forward. In a few words he-ex- 
plained their presence, and the presence of the 
old handcar on the siding. 

“Tt wouldn’t take us long to run back in and 
bring out the pushcars, and lift them to the 
main line; and I believe-we could take a little 
load of passengers in to the Junction, sir. It 
is mostly down grade.” 

The idea was enthusiastically greeted by the 
passengers. “We will give you a hand!” 
declared several of the men. 

“Excellent,” agreed the conductor. 
worth trying, anyway.” 

“You'll need a lantern. 


“Tt’s 


Take this,’’ said 


the freight conductor, taking a lantern from | 


one of the brakemen. ‘‘Wouldn’t you like 
one of us to go with you?” 

“No thanks, we can manage,” declared Ted; 
and followed by the other boys he hastened 
off toward the rear of the freight-train and on 
down the track toward the gravel-pit siding. 

A half-hour later a rhythmic screeching and 
thumping from the woods announced to the 
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waiting passengers the return of the old hand- 
car from the gravel-pit. There was an interval, | 
and presently, with a cluster of Scouts vigor- 
ously pumping up and down in the light of a 
lantern, the handcar came clanking briskly 
up the main line, trailing a string of four small | 
pushcars. 
A good-sized crowd of passengers and train- | 
men gathered about the freight caboose 
greeted its approach with cheers. In business- 
like fashion the Scout handcar-train crew 
sprang to the ground, unhooked, and quickly 
carried their ‘‘engine”’ about to the front of the 
miniature train. With much laughing and 
joking some fifteen passengers, with their | 
handbags, climbed aboard, the freight con- 
ductor gave’ the “high sign” with his lantern, | 
the brakemen pushed the little train into mo- | 
tion, and it was off. ; 
At five minutes to eight, as the North 
Branch Mail slowed to a stop at Hopewood 
Junction, a remarkable sight had the engineer 
leaning far from his window, and caused a 
wondering rush of waiting passengers along the 
platform. It was the handcar train, crowded 
with what appeared to be a jolly picnic party. 
‘A. stout drummer, with coat off, at the 
handles of the ‘engine,’ ceased pumping to 
place his hands to his mouth and hoot in imita- 
tion of a locomotive, ‘‘Hoo—hoo! Hoo—oo!”’ 
Promptly the engineer on the Mail reached 
back into his cab, his big siren responded, and 
he again leaned forth to call, ‘‘Where in the 
name of a coal-scuttle did you get that scenic- 
railway outfit? Where did you come from?” 
“Scenic railway, nothing! This is the Boy 
Scout Express,” shouted back the jolly drum- 


mer. ‘Our train was stalled by a freight 
wreck. These Scouts came to the rescue and 


brought us in. 

“Which reminds us,”’ added the drummer a 
few moments later, as the handcar and 
“‘coaches”’ came to a stop at the platform, and 
the passengers began tumbling off, “that we 
haven’t yet mentioned the matter of showing 
our appreciation to these lads in some practical 
way. 

“Oh, no! It was only a bit of a good turn,” 
interjected Patrol Leader Ted promptly. 
“* And the fun’ was more than worth it, wasn’t it, 
fellows?” 

“Tt was,” chorused the Lynxes and Larry 
Warren. And waving a hasty good-by and 
good-night, they reversed their ‘engine,’ 
and the Scout Express quickly disappeared in 
the darkness. 
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What’s New in Books | 
(Concluded from page 31) 
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A crippled boy of a primitive tribe living in ward seeking the murderer of his father. How 


prehistoric days is unable to become a hunter, 
but in the secrecy of the witch-doctor’s cave he 
develops an artistic skill utterly strange to his 
people. Taking its beginning from the ‘re- 
markable paintings found in caves of southern 
France, the author has: developed a tale to 
explain their maker. 


Matu the Iroquois, by E. G. Cheyney. 
Published by Little, Brown & Co. 

A Scotch boy, homeless and: penniless after 
Culloden, comes to Canada to seek his father, 
who has been trading in the -wilderness: an 
Iroquois youth sets out on a journey west- 
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theSe quests were carried on and how they 
end, and how the trails of these boys come 
together, forms an entertaining story of wilder- 
ness ways and adventure. 


The Fall of Buffalo Horn, by Frank C. 
Robertson. Published by D. Appleton & Co. 

A sequel to the story On the Trail of Chief 
Joseph, in which the boy here anc his old 
miner friend have more adventures with In- 
dians, mainly as scouts with the U. S. Army. 


The Tamer of Herds, by Francis Rolt- 





Wheeler. Published by D. Appleton & Co. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Tus is the special boys’ Ever- 
eady Flashlight that shoots a 
bright, piercing, 200-foot beam 
right through the heart of the 
blackest night. And just by. turn- 
ing the lens the other way you can 
change that searchlight beam into 


a big, broad light for reading or 


writing or any other close-by use. 

Focusing is only one feature of 
this special Boy Scout Flashlight. 
Look at that clip on the back. 
That’s for fastening the light to 
your belt or shirt-pocket so both 
your hands can be free. A great 
feature when you're busy. 

Notice the ring-hanger that 
snaps back out of the way and the 
safety-lock switch that prevents 
accidental lighting. That switch 
gives you either steady or off-and- 
on-light, as you want it. 
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The only official 
flashlight for Boy 
Scouts. Eveready 
Flashlight No. 2697. 







Boy Scout Headquarters -en- 
dorse this light as the only official 
Boy Scout Flashlight. That's why 
it’s marked with the Boy Scout in- 
signia. It’s olive-drab in color, too, 
to match the uniform. A fine-look- 
ing flashlight, if you ever saw one. 

You'll want to see this flash- 
light and try out its features for 
yourself. Ask for Eveready Flash- 
light No. 2697. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





FLASHLIGHTS | 


& BATTERIES 


-they last longer 
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EARLY 


It’s ready, boys!—the greatest plan- 
ning book of Model Electric Railroads 
and accessories that LIONEL has ever 
produced. 46 pages chock full of col- 
orful illustrations of the entire LIONEL 
line of trains and accessories—featur- 
ing Lionel’s marvelous new achieve- 
ment—the ‘‘ Bild-a-Loco’’ locomotive, 
the new Power Station, the new steel 
‘*Hell-Gate’’ bridge, and hundreds of 
other items that only LIONEL can 
make so well. Mail the coupon today 
to be sure of getting your Lionel rail- 


— COUPON — pas 
THE LIONEL CORPORATION 
15-17-19 East 26th St., New York City 


Please mail me free the new 46 page full 
color LIONEL Railroad Planning Book as 
soon as possible, 





Br y { cla | Y being’s, whose life is fifty or seventy-five years. 


The tale of a prehistoric boy, his experiences 
with wild dogs, his efforts to help his people, 
who have been dependent on good hunting for 
existence, and his final success in domesticating 
creatures of the wilds. 


Adventures Here and There 


For Land and Liberty, by Escott Lynn. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott Company. 

This is a tale of the Norman Conquest, and 
shows a youth, youngest and only surviving 
member of a Danish-Saxon family, making the 
last desperate stand against the Norman Con- 
queror. For boys who have read Kingsley’s 
Hereward the Wake, the story will be of 
special interest, or it will prove a good intro- 
duction to that splendid story of adventure 
and patriotism. 


Dr. Pete of the Sierras, by Mary Monta- 
gue Davis. Published by The Macmillan Co. 

A boy who has dreamed of the West, of bandits 
and bad men, goes there and becomes one of the 
household of a doctor. How he becomes a part 
of the doctor’s life and enters into his work and 
how his dreams change, form the substance of 
an agreeable book for young people. 


The House of Many Stairways, by Ham- 
mel Johnson. Published by D. Appleton & Co. 

A mystery story relating the experiences of 
a group of lively boys and girls in an old house 
in a lonely spot. Mysterious happenings are 
constantly startling them and each one has a 
chance to display courage and resourcefulness. 





American Boy Adventure Stories, 
selected from ‘‘The American Boy.” Pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Doran Co. 

This volume contains twenty stories which 
have found favor in “The American Boy.” 
All are interesting and many of them are by 
authors familiar to young readers, like Captain 
J. Winchcombe-Taylor, Achmed Abdullah, 
Laurie Y. Erskine, William Heyliger, and 
Thomson Burtis. 


Chuck Ryan Logger, by Frank Richard- 
son. Published by Doubleday, Doran Co. 

This is the tale of a boy who inherits from his 
father nothing but a tract of forest, carries on 
logging operations with the help of his football 
team associates and succeeds in spite of 
powerful interests and ugly plots against him. 
It has the spirit of adventure that lies in the 
overcoming of obstacles. 


Lowell Leads Off, by Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour. Published by D. Appleton & Co. 

A characteristic Barbour story which shows 
its young hero, who scorns athletics, converted 
to an interest in hockey and baseball and 
becoming one of the school stars in both. 


The} Luck of Old-acres, by, Elaine 
Goodale Eastman. Published by The Cen- 
tury Co. 

A story which tells how a large family of 
boys and girls solve the problem of financing 
themselves and their home farm and at the 
same time enjoy a gay and successful summer. 














The Readers’ Page sles | 


(Concluded from page 30) 











Although my life seems short to a person, yet 
to me it seems long enough—coming from the 
factory, lying in a book store, being sold to a 
student and going through months of work, and 
then ending up either empty in the trash-box, 
or filled with notes lying on a refererice shelf, 
according to the character of the owner. 
My master has just finished preparing the 
lessons of to-morrow and my once blank 
| pages now contain valuable or unvaluable 
| thoughts. New lessons have just been written, 
| French phrases, which my owner penders over, 


| muttering verbs, pro- 


My owner hurriedly opens the door, slings me 
and some books on the floor of the locker, locks 
up and is quickly gone. I sometimes am glad I 
am required to be present at every class, instead 
of lying, as the books do, in the locker. 

Some days I have pages of other portfolios. 
Some of them contain thoughts more valuable, 
others less valuable than those of my master. 
When I have these visitors my owner does not 
ponder over problems, but copies onto my 
sheets what is on these strange sheets. I do 
not like him to do this, for my sheets are 
made to look like these strange ones, only they 

have my owner’s name 





| nouns, and other undis- 
tinguishable words in 
French, trying to decide 
which to use. Then 
there is English. It often 
puzzles me that he 
should be held back 
by. this, his mother 
tongue. Yet here he 
sits every night trying 
to pick the right word 
to be used at the right 
time in the right place, 
for a few sentences. 
But to-morrow you can 
fnd him along the 
campus talking to his 
friends, never thinking 
about the words he uses, 
yet is perfectly under- 
stood. Geometry, I 
have never found out 
why they use a b c’s 





Summer Camp is O’er 
By Frank E. Viglione 


No more will bugled reveille, 
Begin our fun-filled d 
No more the sunrise will we see, 

As on the lake it plays; 

The calls of mess, of swim, retreat, 
Will no more touch our ears, 

And e’en the trees and bird songs sweet, 
Seem far away by years: 


For taps has blown its last clear call, 
The sun will set no more 

On tents that one by one do fall, 
As summer camp is o’er; 

But let it not our joy dispel, 

For when the snow is here, 

Our winter camp will do as well, 
To give us equal cheer. 


onthem. And I wonder 
if some of my pages do 
not visit in this manner. 
I do not like it. 

From cover to cover, 

“ and on the covers, are 

YS, many mottoes, words, 
assignments, songs, 
notes, messages to 
friends, bull, foolishness, 
etc., which I cannot ex- 
plain, but that increase 
my volume, and may or 
may not increase the 
knowledge of my 
master. 

Here I lie, in dark- 
ness, reflecting, tomor- 
row will be another day 
and I and my owner 
will go through the grind 
of lessons again. But 
some day my master’s 








instead of figures. I have 
always. wondered if it was not to just make 
it harder for the student. This is what my 
master seems to think, for I have noticed on 
his book, as it lay beside me on the desk, 
the motto, “‘Thou shalt not pass.” As for 
physics, I think it is absolutely useless. Many 
a time has my master sat during a test, 
gazing’at me, as if he thought I could help 
him when he knew that he had just recently 
relieved me of all notes, he sat looking at me 
as he pondered over such questions as, “Why 
does water run down hill—Why is water wet 
and fire hot— How large is the universe— 
Who would occupy this world if we didn’t?” 
I have had in my career many interesting 
incidents. Just the other day as I lay on a 
step of the building, I was rambled through 
by two or three strangers who were looking for 
their lost portfolios. I wonder why my master 
lays me around for people to ramble through, 
pull out pages, or kidnap me, when I am so 
valuable.. Some people do not realize how 
valuable I am—I, containing materials, 
thoughts, valuable papers, notes from each 
study. And I am required to be in every class, 
regardless of the courses the students take. 
Every day at recess I am left in the locker. 





This is the most uncomfortable place I stay. 


knowledge will be com- 
plete, and this will be over. Of course it will 
be long after I and several more of my brother 
portfolios have been discarded, but as I lie 
here, I hope that when I am discarded that I 
will lie on my master’s shelf as a reference. 


Novel Collection of Wood Samples 
By Edward Morris 


COLLECTION of wood samples made 

in this manner has the double advantage 
of being artistic—if properly constructed— 
and very compact. 

Collect enough samples of wood one inch 
square and one-quarter inch thick to form a 
large square of the desired size. They must be 
exactly the same size so they will fit together 
properly. Fasten them together with a thin 
coat of clear glue. If you wish to put an 
identifying mark on the bottom, the board 
forming the back may be omitted. If a better 
looking collection is desired the light and dark 
colored blocks may arranged to form a 
mosaic. After the glue has dried put a frame 
around the square and apply clear varnish 
so that the woods may show up in their natural 
colors. If this is to be constructed properly 





patience is the essential requirement. 
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shot count! 
...in the fight 


against germs 





You can—if you use these first aid car- 
tridges! You can kill thousands of 
germs with every one of them. You 
can prevent infection— save yourself 
or your buddy from the dangers that 
so often follow neglect of little cuts 
and scratches. For each of these car- 
tridges contains: 


1 An antiseptic bullet 
to kill germs. 


2 Ashell of Band-Aid 

“™ to keep the wound 
safe from other 
germs. 





Just brush the hurt with 
the antiseptic (2% Mer- 
curochrome). That is 
the first step. Then... 


It’s so easy to use these cartridges! 

Ri) Cover the hurt with Band- 

Aid—gauze and adhesive 

tape in one. It goes on 

quickly, easily—and stays 

on! A neat bandage that 

protects the wound from 

bumps—and keeps it safe 
from infection! 


Here’s the cartridge box that carries 
these first aid cartridges: 





(ACTUAL SIZE) 


You can slip this handy kit into your 
pocket—it takes up no more space 
than a watch. Weighs no more than 
a handkerchief. Yet it is always ready 
for action! And it contains four com- 
plete cartridges! 
Add this kit to your equipment— do 
our share in the fight against germs! 
e kit costs only 25c. Ask your drug- 
gist to show it to you! 


Johnson & Johnson 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


October 
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(Continued from page 5) 

















the stands. Gibson had muffed the ball and 
Carlsboro had recovered. A beautiful punt, 
and the ball was again well in Army’s territory. 

“Jimmy’s the man!” exclaimed Jazz jub- 
jlantly as the third quarter ended. “‘He’s on 
the varsity for keeps now.” 

“‘He is if he can come across with a touch- 
down and put the game on ice,” replied Hank. 
““Army got the breaks that quarter, or Carls- 
boro would have had the game sewed up by 
this time.” 

The last quarter opened with Army pos- 
sessing the ball on her thirty-yard line. Jimmy 
sized up the situation—Army must unleash 
her strongest attack immediately and keep the 
ball as long as possible. He sent Bowen 
through the line on a criss-cross play that took 
the opponents by surprise and netted eight 
yards. He next signaled himself for an end run 
and began a long sweep toward the side lines. 
One by one his interference took out their men 
and Jimmy, screened by Bowen, started to cut 
in. Bowen stumbled at that instant and his 
man closed in on Jimmy. It was the sidelines 
or quick footwork. . He stopped ir his tracks, 
cleverly side-stepped the tackler, and cut in 
sharply toward center. He reached the forty- 
five-yard line before being stopped. 

“One more trick like that and I’ll send you 
off the field,” whispered Gibson in Bowen’s ear. 

“Aw, I didn’t stumble on purpose, dumb- 
bell,”’ replied Bowen. 

“Signals!” shouted Jimmy. This was no 
time for internal squabbles. The Carlsboro 
team was well drawn in, and he tried a pass 
Bowen to Boyd. The pass went true, Boyd 
caught it neatly, but was downed in his tracks. 
Jimmy tried Bowen off right-tackle and led 
the interference. Carlsboro’s line held, and 
he found himself at the bottom of the heap. 
As he started to get out a foot stepped on his 
hand and turned sharply. The cleats left 
huge blue welts on the back of his hand. His 
wrist hung limp. 

““Bowen’s work,” whispered Lou as he got 
up besides Jimmy. “If he’s crippled you I'll 
murder him.” 

Jimmy gritted his teeth. 
first, Lou. Signals!” 

Another groan arose from the cheering 
stands and the ball bounced crazily ten yards 
behind the line of scrimmage. 

‘Jimmy did it!”’ moaned Jazz. “First time 
I ever saw him fumble. Carlsboro ball, Hank, 
on our thirty-five-yard line.” 

“Up the field, Army team!” shouted the 
gray mass of cheerers as the black and gold and 
gray line charged once more toward Carls- 
boro’s goal. 

“Bowen is off!” shouted Hank. “Look at 
that interference. Gosh all hemlock, Jazz, 
the boy is like lightning. —Twenty yards around 
end.” 

“Now Jimmy will do his twenty,” laughed 
Jazz excitedly. ‘‘No, he’s given it to Gibson. 
Hardly a yard.” 


“Win the game 








‘*He’ll take it this time,” said Hank. ‘‘The 
devil with him! Boyd has it. He can’t buck 
that center. Only two yards.” 

‘He'll have to take it now. Gee willikins, 
Hank, he’s sent Bowen through again. 

As the home team continued its steady march 
up the field the Corps alternated between en- 
thusiastic cheering and perplexed wonderment. 
“Jimmy’s quit cold,” Hank told Jazz. ‘“‘He’s 
given- Bowen the best plays, he’s letting him 
hit the weakest part of the line.” 

“T don’t ‘hive’ it at all. He hasn’t touched 
the ball since his fumble. But gosh, Hank, 
he’s playing the best quarter-back game I’ve 
ever seen: on any field. He’s got Carlsboro 
outguessed a thousand ways. There’s Bowen 
again. Look at that pass! He’s shot it 
straight to Bowen. Lookit, Hank, he’s loose! 
Thirty, twenty-five, twenty—go it, Bowen, 
step on it! Fifteen, look out behind you, 
Bowen, five, he’s over, Hank. He’s over! 
He’s won the game, and by jimminy he’s won 
the varsity position. Guess he deserves it. 
Why in thunder couldn’t Jimmy have kept 
up his good work?” 

Lou was wondering the same thing. He was 
playing with a cold fury that burst into flames 
when the final whistle blew, shortly after the 
touchdown. He turned on Jimmy with blazing 
eyes as the two reached the locker room. 

“You are yellow, Jimmy Leslie, you’re as 
yellow as that cur sneaking out of the door. 
You’re the most miserable moral coward that 
ever wore the cadet gray. You had that 
varsity back cinched. You had it in your power 
to keep that leprous rotter off an Army team. 
You could have let Gibson or Boyd win the 
game. You were so yellow you were afraid of 
what the fellows would think if you didn’t give 
Bowen a fair chance, so you gave him the whole 
cheese, and put a man on the varsity who will 
blacken West Point’s name before the season 
is over!” 

“Tf you are through, Lou, I’ll say my say 
and then you can go to blazes. My job was 
quarter-back. The coach gave me ten men to 
win that game for Army. When Bowen ruined 
my hand I couldn’t hold a ball. Boyd and 
Gibson were way off their game. Confound 
it, Lou, who was I to throw up the game to 
keep another man off the first team? Bowen 
fixed me so I couldn’t win the game. He was 
the only other man who could. My job was 
to use my team to win that game, and I did it. 
I'd do it again.” 

“You won’t have a chance to do it again 
with Bowen. I heard Coach Bell say that 
Bowen got the back.” 

“The season’s just begun, Lou. They’ll 
find Bowen out before the big game. And 
anyway, Lou, vou and I are going to get to 
work and help Gibson make our team the first 
second team in the country. With a man like 
Bowen holding down a back, all sorts of queer 
things may happen.” . 
(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for November) 


The Crater of Revelation 


(Concluded from page 13) 





on the label fastened to his buttonhole—the 
sign which meant “Blighty”—England and 
a winter of happy convalescence, concerts and 
theaters and plenty of leave. Then he heard 
Buck speaking to him. 

“Lucky guy,” Buck grinned. “But at 
that you haven’t a corner on it. The com- 
pany’s going back for two weeks’ rest to-night. 
Say, Slim, that Sandy gink’s.all right. Brigade 
called him on the phone this mornin’—I was 
listening in. He don’t want any decoration. 
He let the General know it too. ‘What I do 
want,’ he says, ‘is to take this company back 
on vest. It’s been a case of the willing horse, 
Sir,’ he says. ‘This company’s been running 
onits nerve. That crater show proves they’re 
sound as a rock.’ Well, the old brass hat back 
behind, he hems an’ haws and finally he says 
to go to it. Y’ see, Slim, after Sandy grabbin’ 
that crater with hardly any loss, he don’t have 
to take back chat from any of ’em.” 

Buck had gone and the medical orderlies 
were about to lift his stretcher when Major 
Sanders came into the dressing station. 
‘Almost missed you, eh, Deaton?” he began. 
“T want to congratulate you for your behavior 
last night. Of course,” the commander went 
on dryly, “one can scarcely recommend a 
decoration for a man who tries his best to push 
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a bayonet through his O. C. However, I’ve 
done what I could. The crater’s to be named 
after you. It’ll be Deaton crater on all trench 
maps. I’ve been in the fields since Mons, my 
boy. Your actions last night are among the 
bravest things I’ve seen.” 

“Was that you, Sir? Then you saved—I 
mean—thank you, Sir. Y’sce, I thought——” 

“Quite so. I knew what you were thinking. 
There’s nothing wrong with a company that 
will make a man do what you did.” Major 
Sanders put out his hand. “In fact, I’ve known 
what was in the minds of most of you these last 
two days.” The old soldier’s face seemed slowly 
to soften and a smile which was almost paternal 
played about the corners of his mouth. 

At the grip of that hand Slim did something 
which should have brought reproof from any 
officer. “Gee, you’re white, Sir,” he burst 
out, then stopped, appalled at his breach of 
discipline. 

But as the bearers lifted his stretcher Slim 
learned yet one more thing about that strange 
human, the regular army officer. “I appreci- 
ate that, Deaton,” replied Major Sanders, 
that cool and efficient ruler of men. And as 


the bearers placed Slim inside the ambulance |: 


Slim knew there was a straightforward sin- 
cerity behind the short-clipped words. 
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* Today, just let Mr. Coyote 
stick his head over a ridge 


and he’s my 


‘meat!’ writes 


Federal Hunter... 





MR. WEBB’S OUTFIT 


Palisade, Nevada, 11-19-27 


‘T AM a Federal Hunter and pride myself on being a crack shot. My rifle, 
an unerring eye and steady nerves have accounted for hundreds of 


predatory animals. 


“T had always been a heavy coffee drinker, yet placed no connection between 
it and my numerous ailments. My eyes began troubling me until I nolonger 
scanned the hills for coyotes but gazed at my saddle horn. I became listless, 


nervous and dizzy. 


“Finally my doctor said, ‘Your whole system is being bombarded by the 
drug in coffee!’ At his suggestion I quit coffee and tried Postum. 

“T liked Postum from the first cup. In three weeks time I was again full of 
pep and as steady as a rock. Today, just let Mr. Coyote stick his head over a 


ridge and he’s my ‘meat’.” 


° 


Take a tip from Mr. Webb 


-— ERRINGeye and steady nerves”. That’s 

what you’ve got to have to “bring home 
the bacon”, whether you’re out for coyotes or 
the first team. 

So why take chances with a mealtime drink 
that contains caffein? Profit by the lesson this 
Federal Hunterlearned. Drink Postum—lInstant 
Postum made with hot milk. 

You'll be strong for it. What a 
drink—hot, fragrant and satisfy- 
ing! Made of roasted whole wheat 
and bran. Not a trace of anystim- 
ulant to jangle your nerves. A 
drink that’s welcome on any 
training table becauseit brings the 
body-building nourishment of 
milk combined with the whole- 
someness and delicious flavor of 
Postum. 


Get this personal 





Harry E. WEBB 


+ 


a record of your height and weight! Let us send 
you one of the famous personal scoreboards 
that thousands of boys are keeping. It doesn’t 
cost you a penny. Write for it today. It’s a 
scoreboard to.record your gains in height and 
weight. Put it up in your room. Mark up 
your score each month and learn for yourself 
that Postum-made-with-milk is a great score- 
builder. 

Give this corking good drink a 
30 days trial! We’ll send you the 
first week’s supply of Instant 
Postum, free. And with it we’ll 
send you the scoreboard which 
is alsoa world’s record scoreboard. 
Giving, at a glance, the official 
records in most major sports. To 
get both the Postum and the 
scoreboard, return the coupon 
right now. 


MAIL THIS COUPON -NOW! 








scoreboard free 


Drink Instant Postum made with 
milk and see how you grow. Keep 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 





Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it helps 
my score. Please send i 


P.—B. L, 10-28 


me, without cost or obligation, 


My Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum. 














Name. 
Postum is one of the Post Health Products, e 
which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, treet 
Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran oe City State 
Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant oe ri 
Post : made in the cup by adding boiling ~ Pil sn compleely— print name ond oe 
re betel Se cies Se Se 812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario’ 








to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, 














but should be boiled 20 minutes. i 
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10. and 15- 


Send for Shoe 


Send for yours today! 


your 
SHOES! 


Shoes may not make 
the boy—but well- 
shined shoes make the 


appearance! 


SuinovA Zin 





The Home Shoe Polishes—all colors, at all dealers 


Shining Kit—35¢ 


Complete with bristle 
dauber, soft wool polisher 
and sample tin of polish. 
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CLUB, badge , catalog and new plan 
for winning swell prizes, all 10c! Send 


Winnit Club, 44 Open Road for Boys, 
130 Newbury St. Boston, Mass 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
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styles, colors, and sizes. 


WeShipOnApproval AN) 
Select the bicycle you \ 
prefer from the 44 

e will ship it subject a\\( 
Sircat Pree tortery, 


Save ls 259 Ne eae at 


gat and cling pris of, then hey, Factory te 
when necessary. Prices From $21.50 Up. 

We allow 30 days to try and test the 
bicycle. If it does not suit—then return at 
our expense and your trial will not cost you 
a penny. Do business direct with the 
makers of Ranger —Pathfinder — 
Crusader bicycles. 


. $450 Guaranteed.Lamps,wh 
Tires Each eQuipment. Low eng 


Write for catalog and free premium offer. 
Mead Cycle Co., Dept. R-16, Chicago 





today for copy. listablished 180%, \ 


CA 
Army & N: Ss Co. : 
oda Star tel &.. |S 








JOHN HANCOCK SERIES ————— 


The Great Liberty 
Document 


D” you ever see an original his- 
torical document? Few people 
‘ea anew get their history second 


And yet real feeling for our own 
history comes from seeing origi 
the houses our ancestors lived in—the 
documents they wrote. 

There is the Declaration of In- 
dependence, for example. If all 
Americans could go to the Library 
of Congress and examine it for them- 
selves, they would have a more gen- 
uine regard for the foundations and 
ideals of their country. 

With this in mind, the John Han- 
cock Company has had facsimile 
copies of the Declaration made in 
order to bring the original to as many 
Americans as care to us for it. 
These facsimiles are free from ad- 
vertising matter and suitable for 
framing. 





Fe INSURANCE 
0” Boston, 
INQUIRY BUREAU 

197 Clarendon St., Boscon, 
Please send me FREE facsimile of the 
Declaration of Ind di CI enclose 5c 





to cover postage.) _ 
Address. 
Le SEXTY-FIFTH YEAR OF BUSINESS ob 
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Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 








outH! SO THIS 1S HOW 
NEWTON GOT HIS /DEAS 
A80UT ASTRONOMY 












OCTOBER the nut month. Here comes the 

daddy of them all, nobody less than Old 
Idle Five Minutes the laziest being to be found 
anywhere. 

Now we’ve got to get it into his head (then 
he will have it all in a nutshell), that we don’t 
want him around here during this busy period 
of the year when there’s so much to be done 
and so little time in which to do it. Let’s show 
him our deepest jokes, and pushing him over 
the edge let’s see how Newton’s law of gravita- 
tion works on him. 

For the best jokes accepted and printed in 
this department, senders will receive a copy of 
the Boy Scout Diary. No contributions re- 
turned unless accompanied by a stamped 
return-addressed envelope. 


Why He Flunked 
TENDERFOOT: Gee, it’s too bad Lincoln 
wasn’t born in Cincinnati. 
First Ciass: How’s that? 
TENDERFOOT: Because that’s what I an- 
swered in an examination I’ve had. 


To Hold on the Greased Pan 


“Mother,” said Jimmy proudly, “I know 
what a wafile is; it’s a non-skid pancake.” 





TENDERFOOT: I was tracking a bear this 
morning, but I lost him. 

First Crass: Why didn’t you keep on his 
tracks? 

TeNpDERFOOT: The tracks got too fresh. 
. Alarming 
Jack: What made you oversleep this 
morning? 

Ju: There are eight of us in the house but 
the alarm was only set for seven. 


The Bare Idea 


BARBER: Well my little man, and how 
would you like to have your hair cut? 

LittLe Freppy (aged six): If you please, 
sir, just like father’s, and don’t forget the little 
round hole at the top where the head comes 
through. 

Alone 


Doctor: How does the patient act when 
he’s alone? 
Nurse: I don’t know, when he’s alone, I’m 


not with him. 


An Open Question 
PaTIENT: What is good for weak lungs? 
Doctor: Open the window and throw out 
your chest. 





Helpful 

Sup STEWARD (to sick-looking passenger): 
I thought I would save you a little time and 
bring you your dinner. 

PASSENGER: Oh, thank you sir, but you can 
save me a little more time and throw it over 
the railing. 

The Limit 


There was once a widow who had seven sons. 
The t a ranch and stocked it with 
cattle. One day at the dinner table they were 





trying to think of a name for it. Finally one 
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said, “‘Let’s name it focus.” “Why?” asked his 
mother. ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘A focus is a place 
where the sun’s rays meet (sons raise meat).” 


On Account 
TENDERFOOT Scout (talking to his father): 
Dad, how much am I worth? 
Proup FatHer: You are worth a million 
dollars to me, son. 
TENDERFOOT Scout: Well, would you mind 
advancing me a nickle on account? 


Cause for Worry 
MorHER (to Willie): Here it is Monday, to- 
morrow Tuesday, and the next day 
will be Wednesday. The whole week half 
gone and nothing done yet. 
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Not So Loud 


“Can you keep a secret?” 
“T’ll tell the world.” 


Hollow Mockery 
TEACHER: Why don’t you answer my ques- 
tion? 
Write: I shook my head. 
TEACHER: Well, I can’t hear your head 
rattle clear over here. 


Long Enough 
Boy: I want some rope like this, 
DEALER: How much? 
Boy: Why enough to reach from the goat 
to the fence. 





Business 


As soon as the traveler entered the office, 
said the manager hurriedly, “I am sorry, but 
I cannot see you to-day.” 

“Well,” replied the traveler, “it’s lucky 


I called here. I represent a firm of spectacle 
makers!” 
Ground 
First TENDERFOOT: I saw a ground-hog 
this morning. 


SEconD TENDERFOOT: Where? 
First TENDERFOOT: Sausage. 
Promising 

Mortuer: Why did you give Thomas Smith 
your new ball? 

Bossy: He promised to let me become 
Secretary of the Navy when he becomes 
President of the United States, that’s why. 


She Did 
Mrs. VAN Epps: Kora, did you sweep be- 
hind that door? 
Kora: Yes mum, I sweeps everything be- 
hind that door. 


Not Long Enough 

First Crass (to Tenderfoot): Do you know 
the population of Boston? 

TENDERFOOT: No, I only lived there for a 
few months. 

A Boo-hoo Fish 
TENDERFOOT: I’d like to see a fish cry. 
First Crass: Fish don’t cry. 

TENDERFOOT: They do too! Father said he 
saw some whales blubber. 
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red balloons, red flowers. Automobiles dashed 
through the town distributing their gay bur- 
dens. Towards noon the red became mingled 
with the green of the arriving Centerites. 
Visitors came by the hundreds; everybody 
seemed to be rushing aimlessly through the 
maze of color and all the rushing finally headed 
towards the football field.. The turf had been ' Fa 
nursed till it was rich as the White House r Si j — 
lawn. a 

The bleachers commenced to fill early. To 
the west was the section reserved for Center- 
state, with green banners flying above it. To 
the east were the rows for the Trojan rooters 
beneath pennants of red. 

Many a heart had been heavy with fear that 
turned to joy that morning when eyes sought 
the “T” and saw it for the first time in years 
boldly red on the day of a Big Game. But 
the guard had done its work; the guard and the 
iron fence, and Centerstate sat in the reflection 
of red. 

Centerstate kicked off. Troy took the ball 
and ran it back thirty-five yards. Centerstate 
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Band of St. Mary’s School, Baltimore, Md., winners of jes vi Class B in National 
School $2 Contest at Joliet, Ill., May 26th, 1928, use an par So Cont tedtolaaes 
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held. Troy fought. Center fought. Twenty- 


two gladiators fought. The end of the first, 

















Ay 
* ‘ 
T, he Westclox watch quarter arrived, and no score. Second’ quar- h if 
, ter! Troy fought! Center fought! Twenty- ce t e 1 ames i 
£4 | two gladiators struggled and sweated, and i, 
suddenly the line broke. Troy was away! ! i 
Down the field swarmed the teams after the F h B AND S d 4 
Trojan. The bleachers yelled—held their r om t ¢ tan & 4 
y breath as a Centerite blocked the way—then ; ; 
f broke into mad shrieks as the Trojan dashed You’re in the Spotlight all throuch School j 
across the line to a touchdown. & ; 
The score: Troy—6. “ 2 if 
Center—o. bron you play in the band you just naturally get the 4 
‘ we ah —— But mn _ a spotlight wherever things are happening! Best seats iH 
auth. don whe hen nelatie d; the seve at the big games. . . first place in the ictory march... i 
roared. It was good to be alive. travel with the teams . . . concerts, contests with our rival 
Back to the kick-off again. Up and down schools... m3 to interesting places, scores of thrilling 
the field swept the teams. The half was over. experi ie 
HE same careful Trojan esleoe roared in their glory. . erp ” _— eerie ee ; ' 
‘Taek eicetad teat cain dank _ a rag a and = ae TY me ome you a 
e : we earn easily, quickly. e your place in the band almost im- 
workmanship and ~ a neis Dieta, aw The mediately. Play tunes from the start. If you can whistle or hum a 
ee d d bleachers were shrieking. The Center quar- Exdi  Aromalggm 6 seme So Pray a oe —_ talent ar: { 
, A : xclusive easy playing features, perfect mechanism, marvelous } 
precision standards settled. ‘The bal wus passed. And then. tone, make Conn instruments the choice of world’s great artists. | 
that make all Westclox | and madly. "A woman stood up in the Trojan FREE TRIAL, EASY PAYMENTS | 
‘steaiiionntiie d shrieked. P ) pay Conn pore mit = Nome: or orchestra. Used by Sousa t 
~ “The ‘T,” ohé shrieked, “the ‘T’!” and other top-notchers. Yet they cost no more. Mail coupon now H 
dependable are applied hane ‘thecethend Mantle Sageed ‘tai ites ieee for free literature and details of free trial offer. 
: : : panile. Three thousand pairs of eyes glared onn Will i 
to b ul ] d ing th 1S in amazement. Cc : Ww Help You Organize a Band 
Ginette: denne ener: tt daceab theamiat MET Our experienced ae take care of all details. Easy finance 
chase 1] Pika ae “ dncé-eh aii colon... Tk ra dis- plan provides complete equipment. You can make concerts and | 
universally popular Pe A eink esteiedal, ~ Base ti engagements pay your way. Get Dad, your Scout Leaders, your 
rape re 5 ee Teachers interested. Show them this ad. Send the coupon for 
ace of the “T” a tiny form was sprawled, details of the Gonn plan, without Obiieed i 
watch. arms outstretched, splashing the green in great — out obligation. : 
sweeps. And below the guard of twenty stood 
in hollow square and knew nothing of what | 
: ‘14 i happened above. 
Reliability, sturdi As a man the Trojan rooters deserted their | 
d d | k seats. Down the field they spread and across | 
ness an it like a fan. Out through the gates they | ' 
ge ORS surged and to the Campanile. They brushed | 
the guard away like flies. Up the steps rushed | } 
make Pocket Ben a _|iive hundred of them. | 
But it was too late! ; 
‘ ; The crimson ‘‘T” had turned to green, and i 
world wide favorite. the mischief-maker, whoever he was, had been 
lost in the surging mob. 
Sold everywhere. On the Centerstate campus that night a ; 
mighty throng gathered before the window of i 
Professor Einstag. He appeared and waved 
; and bowed. 
P Built by the makers of “Speech, speech,” the mob shrieked. 
“I—I ” said Professor Einstag, ‘‘com- 





Big Ben and other Westclox 
mend you to the story of Helen of Troy. She 


went to Troy with Paris, you know. . Then 
her husband, who was Menelaus, came with 
his army to storm the walls of the city of the 
Trojans. But the walls were invulnerable. 
So the army of Menelaus built a wonderful 
wooden horse. Then they left it at the gates 
and the Trojans captured it and took it within 
the walls of the city. In it were hidden a 
handful of soldiers. At night they crept out 
of their hiding-place in the great horse and 


d the gates of the city. The besiegi 
New Westclox |r neal ty li ere 
Auto Clock “Hurray for Helen of 








WESTERN CLOCK 
COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 
















C. G. CONN, Ld., 1007, Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. Gentlemen : Without obligati 
cond detahe af yas bond Gugemielan plan (1 aap tlds theemabeaed aecmeesmeratitiees 


Some one shouted, 














; ; J Troy!” F 
, Attractive, convenient, Some one else shouted: “And how!” (Inst ) 
Z reliable. Fits any car. Some one else cheered. Suan 
Quickly attached on dash ““T—I—I——”’ stuttered Professor Einstag. StorR.F.D 
$350 or above wind-shield But he stuttered to empty air, for the mighty ll "ries 
ps ANG throng had shifted like a wave down across the City, State 
Centerstate Campus to celebrate their 45 to 6 County. 














victory over the Trojans of Troy University. 
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Here’s the Chance! 


Do a real “good turn” for Mom, 
Dad, Uncle, Aunt, and all your. 
grown-up relatives and friends — 


Boys’ LIFE, with the special co-operation of other pub- 
lishers, is able to offer its subscribers and their parents and 
friends all the popular magazines in club with BOYS’ LIFE 
at very special ‘“‘money-saving’’ prices. 


Show this list to all the grown-ups and let them see the excellent 
opportunity they have of getting their “favorites” at special prices. All 
they do is combine their order with yours when you subscribe or renew 
for Boys’ Lire. 


(All Boys’ Lire agents are privileged to take orders for these combina- 
tions. Here’s a chance for real sales. Call on all the homes in your 
neighborhood and show the parents of boys this list. Send in your orders 
and Boys’ Lire will pay you commission. If you are not a Boys’ LIFE 
agent, write for sales outfit and information. 


Regular Special You 
Boys’ Lire (one year) with: Price Price Save 





American Magazine & Woman’s Home Companion 


CRs SN ME CO a aida «5's v'oadintisorgs ss $5.50 $4.75 $ .75 
ER EEE HTS ee 3.00 2.50 50 
EE IG Sete a tals be ke nos Cas ces 6.00 5.50 50 
LIA Beds h 5, Satslitetis ave’ ed clea Vi peels 7.00 6.00 1.00 
nn SERERTT  R I Ee 4.00 3.50 50 
Better Homes and Gardens.................... 2.60 2.25 35 
ee et Ui a teacarot a ot dius a> 5 5955S 5.00 4.25 75 
Children, The ee} IO. Sas « crams was 4.50 3.25 1.2 
i ll A a 4.00 3.00 1.00 
os bc nisi't te mh dns 9.4.9 din ap es 5.00 4.25 75 
Collier's, The National Weekly................ 4.00 3.50 50 
SE Fe eer C as cle oa as «6.4 ¥ wis mares 7.00 6.25 75 
SE AE Als Rh ho Sue ass Yes ols dw bap S08 4.00 3.50 50 
Every (¢ ON. gt nt athe Sele OR eed 3.50 2.50 1.00 
I Le hese ak <6 dice mej ainmaays a4 3.00 2.50 50 
NI snc. 5s in > Sie toed adie & 04 Semis: 4 2.25 1.90 35 
a kg cas coisa’ 40a SERN 3 4.50 4.00 50 
Se Sr NOI S|. 27-295 816059 Bho ¥.cle de Ee mW 4.50 3.75 75 
nia od ho da ats ona ie bos tinine 5.00 4.25 75 
Harpers Magazine... .. hy NS yet ORD Se aig 6.00 5.25 75 
Junior Home —Little Folks... . . Re: apa AP 4.50 3.00 1.50 
agli Sane atl ae ari a ene 3.00 2.50 50 
Modern Priscilla. . é' TE af Taree 4.00 3.25 75 
National Sportsman........ Ly SE et x 3.00 2.60 -40 
I BI sn sdessis bate chdinnenemntsinionacn es 5.00 4.00 .100 
Cuan Rese tee Boys: (2055 Pee ea RS: 3.00 2.15 85 
ee ER PARR erp 3.00 2.65 35 
Pictorial Review.............. eo as pate gd 3-00 2.50 50 
Peoples Home Journal, 26.4. 000055... reer 2.50 2.05 45 
Psychology. .... \ ie erat, GES od Site 5.00 4.25 75 
Radio Broadcast ile eee woinca CY as Ress 6.00 5.25 75 
SE IRONS... os 35 Sowa en eee ee cn eo sla 4.50 3.75 75 
og ere #3) ee pee oe eee 4.50 4.00 50 
Review of Reviews.i inc. Gea eck. Svea 6.00 4.50 1.50 
Sciences and Invention). ois. et cs ees. 4.50 3.75 a 
Scvtmar 6 Padiatr 6 6oo las eos Fi ae een. ee 6.00 5.25 75 
Semetine AMOricn . nce ck.. se Gee eee se as es 6.00 5.00 1.00 
BON «6.6 icv ohn.» 3 s.n'u Sed he MOE ORE Ca he sy 6 7-00 5.75 1.25 
Today’s Woman and Home (4 years)........... 3.00 2.75 2 
Woman’s Home Companion................... 3-00 2.75 25 
Wotele Work. ... . techies eeilinas vs deexdes 6.00 5.25 75 
Vouts’s Compation 2 ican iets mom 4.00 3.25 75 


Don’t miss this opportunity to do a mighty big “good turn” for the 
grown-ups (and earn spare money yourself). Show this list all around. 
All the popular magazines of the day are listed, and it wou!d be too bad 
for some one to lose out by not subscribing in club with Boys’ Lire at a 
big saving. 


Send all orders to 
Box D, 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 


2 Park Avenue New York City 


good place. 
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| any of the men passed, windows were opened 
| and heads appeared to smile and call a greeting; 
| doors were wide open to them in every home, 
|and the tavern-keepers beckoned them in to 
offer them free fare for tales about the strange 
things they had seen. 

All were heroes, all were admired and mar- 
veled at; but it can be said safely that no 
group made quite such a sensation as the Five 
Brothers. Wewoca was to be thanked for that. 
Barking Water undoubtedly had a special gift 
for the spectacular. 
When he had ssed 
only one dog, the 
agreeable Wolf, he had 
|allowed that one to 
|make him conspicu- 
| ous enough on several 
; occasions. Now he 
| was master of six, and 

he insisted on taking 
‘all of them with him 
wherever he went. 
Wolf was running free. 
He could be depended 
on now not to take 
— leave. But 
juirrel and her pups 
were on leash. Wewo- 
ca drove them tandem. 
There were only four 
| pups now because, at 
|La Charette, Boone 
had persuaded Wewoca to let him have Wee- 
Wee for a hunting dog. Though Wee-Wee was 
the smallest, Daniel thought him the most 
| promising of Squirrel’s children as well as the 
handsomest. The others were lean, rangy, 


om .s 





i young dogs, with rough wolfish coats, 


and none too sweet in disposition, with an 
insatiable .curiosity. Their noses went into 
everything, and they carried their tails like 
challenging banners; unlike _ Squirrel, 
who would probably always droop hers be- 
tween her legs in memory of her cruel — 

Wolf and Wewoca had all they could to 
manage the obstreperous four. 

It was no wonder that the procession of the 
Five Brothers, with Barking Water and six 
dogs in the lead, caused special remark in the 
streets and lanes of old St. Louis. 

‘“‘He’s a verra famous old French fur-trader, 
is yon Mister Chouteau that’s taken the Cap’ns 
to live i’ his fine house,” Lachlan said. ‘An’ 
’tis a fine house, truly, as St. Louis houses go. 
Though nothin’ so fine as Nat Boone’s stone 
house i’ La Charette. I wish we may find quart- 
ers to suit us, fer I wouldn’t sleep another 
night i’ the place we got into yesterday.” 

“Ay. We'll keep marchin’ till we find a 
There’s plenty taverns an’ 
some’ll have stables or such-like fer Barkin’ 
Water’s dogs,” Andy answered. “But I 
wouldn’t call any Frenchman a verra famous 
fur-trader. Ye’ve got to know all a man’s 
done i’ his life to tell how famous he is. An’, 
if he can’t tell it to ye i’ yer own plain speech, 
how are ye goin’ to know it?” 

“Ye’re right about that. If the Cap’ns had 
been French, an’ us too, an’ discovered all 
those wonderfu’ new beasties i’ the furren 
tongue, neither Mister President Jefferson nor 
any one i’ the great world o’ science would 
have heard a word o’ it.” 

““Nay. Nor understood a word if they had 
heard it. That’s what’s so wise about English 
an’ Scotch; anybody can understand them 
unless he’s a ignorant alien.” 

‘Lucky we didn’t have to write our diary i’ 
French! ’Twould have been lost to prosperity.” 

“Ay.” Andy nodded solemnly. Presently, 
he queried, “Did ye say ‘prosperity?’ I’m no 
so sure yon’s the correc’ pater (= 

“Never mind. I’m through wi’ writing’ 
an’ writin’ was the only thing that made it 
necessary to peel an’ sweat over gettin’ the 
words correct! After this I’m stickin’ to easy 
matters like huntin’ and scoutin’.” 

“Ay. Writin’s like playin’ cat’s cradle wi’ 
sore thumbs. Neither easy nor agreeable; nor 
a real man’s job, neither.” 


THEY found their quarters, at last, in a 
tavern in a muddy lane which ran out of a 
waterfront street. The tavern was a rambling 
structure of logs and clay, with a rough pun- 
cheon floor; no better than its own barn, where 
Wewoca could put up his dogs. The barnyard 
was a-cackle with poult The pock-marked 
French cook served prey li Pigs, 2 and eve 
other available meat stewed, boiled, 
and fried in mountains of rice. gt Bon 





Vent” was a riverman’s tavern, in short, and 
the food and drink was planned for lusty 
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appetites. There were no beds. Hardy 
fellows just off the river from New Orleans 
or La Charette slept on the floor in their 
blankets; or sat out half the night at the tables 

and singing while the candles guttered 
down into blackness, or the moon streaked in. 

“V'la le bon vent!” —“Here’s good wind!” 
—popular song of the French voyageurs, or the 
endless verses of ‘‘Pull on the Rope” could be 
heard through the open doors and windows of 
“Le Bon Vent” at almost any hour of the day 

and night. 

The boys sat down 
to a good supper 
about dusk. Their 
table was in a corner 
of the dingy room, 
near a door that was 
closed. Wewoca had 
fed and housed Squir- 
rel and her pups for 
the night, but he had 
Wolf with him. A 
grand ball was to be 
given to Lewis and 
Clark that evening, 
and all the men of the 
expedition were invited 
to look in on it at mid- 
night, and to receive 
their bite of supper in 
MAN the grounds of the 

mansion afterwards. 

As Andy said, not without a sniff, ‘Bein’ 
plain men, ’tis not fer us to be dancin’ quad- 
rilles wi’ the high an’ proud dames o’ St. 
Louis. But we'll get to see ’em steppin’ out 
wi’ the Cap’ns.’ 

“Huh. ” Tuleko grunted. “Scalp Dance 
on’y good dance. Paleface dance foolish. # 

“No. Not Scalp Dance,” Wewoca said 
positively. “‘Creek Mad Dance.” His eyes 
rolled in memory of its frenzies. 

They were so intent on their food and their 
conversation that, at first, they did not notice 
the restless conduct of Wolf. A low growl drew 
his devoted master’s attention. Wolf was nos- 
ing at the closed door, his hair bristling. 

“Something is there which he does not like,” 
Wewoca said to Lachlan, gesturing for silence. 
“Yes. Men are talking outside. But, since 
this agreeable dog does not know them, I do 
not understand why he dislikes them, and 
puts up his hairs.” 

“Got a dog wi’ them, likely,” Lachlan said. 
Wewoca shook his head. 

“No. He does not growl so when he sees 
dogs. He is happy, then, because he knows he 
will soon be in a great fight. This is the kind of 
growl he makes when he perceives something 
which he scorns, with hatred.” 

“‘Barkin’ Water’s got awfu’ foolish notions 
about Wolf,” Lachlan remarked to Andy. 

‘*See, over there, the man who has just come 
in,” the Runner said in Delaware to Andy. 
“He gave us evil words on the river.’ 

“By thunder, so ’tis!. Look yonder, Lachlan. 
Remember that scowlin’ face lookin’ up at us 
from the fur boat?” 

“Ay.” Lachlan sat up straight, staring. 
“An the man we met‘coz o’ Wolf’s dog fight 
said he was Liberté’s friend an’ mebbe a Pasky 
man. His name’s Grinder.” 

“Lachlan, ye remember Pasky said there 
was money bein’ offered in St. Louis fer Cap’n 
Lewis’s dead: body?” Andy whispered, ex- 
citedly. 

““Ay. Spanish money. To keep him from 
gettin’ to the Pacific an’ comin’ back to tell 
where the trail lies. The Spanish doesn’t 
want Americans goin’ to the Pacific.” 


“Ay. ’Twill be best fer us to sit awhile an’ . 


watch Mister Grinder.” Andy’s tone was grim. 

“They'll be about startin’ to dance at the 
ball, now,” Lachlan said, presently. ‘No 
chance fer murderin’ scamps to come near 
Cap’n Lewis nor Clark to-night.” 

“Nay. But I’m thinkin’ they may have 
changed their plans a bit. ’Twas fine fer the 
Spanish if their spies could have killed Lewis 
before he started. Clark couldn’t have gone on 
alone. But killin’ one or both o’ them now 
wouldn’t keep the world from knowin’ how to 
get to the Pacific. For the Cap’ns have writ 
it all down an’ made a score o’ maps.” 

“T see what ye’re drivin’ at. Ye think 
they’re more likely to try to prevent the 
diaries an’ maps from ever reachin’ Jefferson 
nor seein’ print. Ay. An’ I’m bettin’ hee 
right! Andy, ’twould be a terrible loss if yon 
scoundrel got ahold o’ that grand writin’ we 
did way out by the Pacific!” 

Silent Scot rose. 

“I’m goin’ down to the water an’ see who’s 
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“Scouts! 
Here’s your Axe” 


Peter McLaren sends this message 
to every Scout: “I’ll stake my reputa- 
tion, as a World Champion Chopper, on 
the Plumb Scout Axe. It has no equal 
for holding a keen edge; for sinking deep 
in the cut and clearing itself for your 
next stroke. The tough head stands 
hard use,—even abuse. And it is always 
safe to swing! When the handle loosens 
(as all handles do) just a turn of the 
patent screw wedge retightens it.” 





Use the Axe recommended by Scout 
Headquarters and by a World Champion 
Chopper. 


At hardware stores or official out- 
fitters’. Axe alone, $1.40; with leather 
sheath, $1.80. Slightly higher in Far 
West and Canada. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 
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With ‘Our Gang” 


“Our Gang”’ may be full of 
tricks, but they are also 
wise little rascals. 
That’s why they picked 
the roller skates with 
the fast ball-bearing 
wheels, and the hard 
composition. Rub- 
ber Tires that out- 
wear steel wheels 
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this finish club pin, certificate, 
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guardin’ the warehouse o’ Mister Chouteau 
where we stored all the papers.. Come along. 
But when we pass Grinder we'll talk as if we 
was goin’ to the ball.” 

“No ball fer us to-night. D’ye remember 
the fine piece we writ about Squirrel’s pups? 
Quadrilles is nothin’ compared to that!” 

“They could steal every grand word we put 
down an’ slip off ina boat to New Orleans wi’ 
it while the Cap’ns an’ all the men was dancin’ 
an’ feedin’ at the big house!” 

This thought was dire enough to start them 
swiftly on their path. They talked boastfully 
about their skill in dancing ‘as they went past 
Grinder. Their Indian brothers followed 
them silently. Wewoca came last. As he 
turned down the lane a man moved out of 
the darkness behind the tavern, going toward 
the door. Wolf snarled ferociously and rushed 
at him, but his Ieash was too short to allow him 
to leap on the man, who dashed across the lane 
and then on down the ill-lighted street. We- 
woca was panting with excitement when he 
caught up with the others. 

“Wolf knew that man! — He heard his voice 
first outside the door,’’ he gasped in Creek to 
Lachlan. ‘It is a man he hates. He never 
— those who only pass by him on the 
trail.” 

“Who could it be?” Lachlan asked, curi- 
sly. 

‘Was not that bad white man, Johnsee, from 
St. Louis? Do you not remember how Wolf 
fought with him in the Indian town? Also 
that other bad man who joined us at Boone’s 
town, and who helped Johnsee steal the horses. 
Wolf would know those men again. He is an 
agreeable dog who forgets nothing. I think it 
was one of them.” 

“T think Wewoca adds an’ multiplies the 
wisdom o’ that dog,” Lachlan said to Andy, 
in repeating what Barking Water had said. 
“But there might be some truth init. At any 
rate, ’tis not unlikely those men should turn 
up i’ St. Louis.” 

“Ay. They couldn’t show their faces i’ 
Charette or St. Charles, wi’ our horses, an’ 
Liberté bein’ a deserter, too. Bein’ friends o’ 
Grinder’s as well, an’ him bein’ a St. Louis 
man. Here’s where they’d head fer, if they | 
used sense. We’d best get down through this 
mud an’ dark an’ find the Chouteau man’s | 
warehouse. I hope we don’t break into the | 
wrong one! Where’s Blue Arrow?” 

‘““He’s jes’ run back fer his blow gun. He | 
said we’d best not make a noise shootin’ in a | 
strange town. He thinks mebbe Wewoca’s | 
right an’ Wolf does know the man.” 

“Blue Arrow wise man,” said Runner on the 
Wind. 

They found the warehouse, at last, near the 
end of a row of such buildings. A log platform, 
making a crude wharf, pushed out into the 
river from it at one side. They could barely 
see a small pirogue tied to a post. They 
poked about silently looking for a means of 
entry. Tuleko discovered that the door on 
the river was unlocked. A ladder led down 
from it to the pirogue. 

““There’s some one inside,’”’ Andy whispered. 

“Ay. Wi’ alantern! The good thing about 
a lantern is ’twill show him plain to us at once, 
but won’t show us to him fer a while! We’ve 
got the advantage if we can creep in wi’out 
disturbin’ him.” 

Leaving Tuleko and Wewoca outside, Andy 
and Lachlan pushed the door open, little by 
little, without noise. Presently they had a 
good view of the man inside. Only rigid self- 
control prevented an outburst on their part. 
For there was the thief, with his back toward 
them, kneeling beside the bundles and boxes 
belonging to the expedition. The bundles were 
unrolled, the boxes open. The thief was tossing 
the papers, as he found them, into a sack. 
Lachlan and Silent Scot slipped in, tiptoed 
across the room. They’ might have captured 
their man easily if he had held anything else 
than their own diary at that moment. They 
had bound this precious manuscript in a hide 
cover, sewing it strongly with deer sinew. 
“To last a lifetime,” as Andy had said. And 
here was that wretched thief and deserter, 
Liberté, about to slash off the heavy hide bind- 
ing with his hunting knife, because it was 
cumbersome to handle. 

“Ve villain!’ Andy roared, and rushed to 
grasp, not the thief, but the book. Lachlan 
leaped after him, with his rifle raised to bring 
the butt down on the villain’s head. But as 
Andy’s fingers closed on the book, Liberté let 
go of it, knocked the lantern over, sprang out 
of Lachlan’s reach and dashed for the door. 
Lachlan, in attempting to follow, tripped over 
the sack, in the blackness of the room, and fell. 
Liberté escaped through the open door. Lach- 
lan picked himself up. Andy found the lan- 
tern and lighted it. 

“Let him go,” he said. ‘“‘We’ve enough to 
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NE of the most important places in 
almost every Browning King store is the 
big, friendly Boys’ Department. You'll 

enjoy buying clothes here, for we carry just 
the thing a boy like you wants... . at very 
low prices, too!’ 


Moreover, at these stores you can join the 
famous Beta Kappa Beta Fraternity. 200,000 
boys belong to this great national organiza- 
tion—and are constantly winning big worth- 
while prizes: footballs, watches, cameras, radio 
sets, etc. 
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Ave. 324 Main St. 
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International correspond- 
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Regular subscription price to The Open, Road for Boys is $1 per year. 
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We will send 


you the Red Bomber Combat Plane and 


a subscription for a whole year—12 fat 
issues—both for $1. Send the coupon now. 
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Rough and tumble 
—without slipping! 


SCOUT in a scuffle wants to keep 
on his feet—of course! That’s 
why you find so many Scouts wearing 
shoes with GRO-CORD Soles. They 
don’t slip. After a few days wear or 
when the Cords-Ends become exposed 
Cord-tire cords fused on end in live 
rubber prevent it. Durable, too. Out- 
wear leather every time. Ask your 
shoe dealer. He'll tell you. 
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“T hope the agreeable Wolf takes a bite o’ 
him,” Lachlan said, on hearing an angry bark. 
They set to work repacking the papers. 

Outside, things were happening which Andy 
and Lachlan would never know. Tuleko, peep- 
ing in after Andy and Lachlan, had recognized 
Liberté before the lantern was extinguished. 
To the Delaware, here was not only an enemy 
of his leaders, but a man who had once at- 
tacked him. He did not forget what Liberté 
and Johnson had done to himself and Blue 
Arrow. He had his knife out as he waited by 
the open door for Liberté’s exit. Meanwhile 
Blue Arrow, seeking for the other boys, had 
come on Johnson, who was also bound for the 
warehouse. He had seen Grinder come out of 
the tavern with his roll of blankets and start 
for the waterfront. It seemed plain enough 
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that they intended to rob the expedition’s 
boxes and then slip off with their loot down 
river to New Orleans. Blue Arrow pieced these 
ideas together from the things which he had 
overheard when Lachlan and Andy talked 
together about the Spanish plots. He, himself, 
had said that it was better not to kill white 
men in a strange town; but the sight of John- 
son put that wisdom out of his Indian mind. 
He saw the man who had tried to drag him to 
death at the heels of a horse. He was glad of 
his silent weapon; though he had brought it 
out only for defence, if peril should develop. 
He would now use it to avenge himself on 
Johnson. 

Blue Arrow slunk into the shadow of an 
adjacent building, fitted the dart to the blow- 
gun and stood, motionless, while Johnson went 

t him toward the warehouse, which was 
only a few feet away. There was a short flight 
of rough log steps from the ground to the plat- 
form. Blue Arrow waited until Johnson 
mounted these steps, lifting the lantern he 
carried to throw the light up as he climbed. 
When the gleam, rising, revealed the man’s 
head and shoulders clearly, Blue Arrow sent 
the dart speeding to its mark. It was the 
sound of Johnson’s body falling to the plat- 
form that made Wolf bark. Blue Arrow ran 
noiselessly up the steps and along the platform 
in the direction from which the dog’s bark had 
come, and reached the other two Indians just 
in time to see Liberté go down from Tuleko’s 
knife-thrust. 

“Your dog is wise,” he said to Wewoca. 
“Because he remembered the bad white man, 
we were able to reason and to prepare. Other- 
wise we would not have thought of these two 
men, and they might have done harm to us.” 

“Tt will be best to say nothing to Silent and 
Lachlan Chate,”” Wewoca advised. “‘They also 
are white men and this is a white man’s 
town. 
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“Yes,” Tuleko agreed, understanding in a 
general way what Barking Water had said in 
Creek. ‘‘Look!” He pointed to where an- 
other lantern shone in the shadows below them. 
They could hardly see the man who carried it. 
They, themselves, were in complete darkness, 
as Johnson’s lantern had fallen to the ground 

gone out. The man below went along 
under the platform. They could see the light 
through the chinks between the logs; and soon 
they heard him leap-into the pirogue. In a 
moment more they saw him as he moved to the 
far end of the boat and:set the lantern down. 
It was Grinder. He looked up and saw the 
figures of Blue Arrow and Tulko vaguely 
outlined against the dark sky. He supposed 
them to be his friends and called to them to 
throw their loot into the pirogue and to come 
down themselves, because it was time to start 
down river. Tuleko whispered to the other 
two. Wewoca drew his knife and, dropping 
flat so as not to be seen, crept to the post 
where the rope of the pirogue was tied. Blue 
Arrow dragged Johnson’s body to the edge and 
lifted it, with Tuleko’s aid. As quickly as 
they could manage it, they threw the two 
bodies, one after the other, into the hold. 

“Heavy stuff,” Grinder called from the 
far end of the boat. Wewoca slashed the rope, 
and the boat swung out, turning, on the swift 
eddying current. Grinder shouted in amaze- 
ment and rushed forward with the lantern, 
evidently hoping to run his pole in behind the 
wharf’s support and stop the boat. In the 
hold, his lantern showed him what had been 
flung there. He uttered a hoarse scream and 
dropped both lantern and pole. The pirogue 
floated and swirled on, always outward, for the 
eddies swung it away from shore. A little 
later, there was a faint splash and Tuleko said 
he thought he saw Grinder swimming for shore. 
The pirogue floated and swirled on—down 
river, down river. 

“T t’ink us see Grinder too no more t’is 
trip,” Runner said, and smiled. 

“The spirits remove unpleasant persons,” 
Wewoca informed them. Blue Arrow grunted 
and pushed the door open. The three Indians 
and the agreeable dog named Wolf went in. 

“Liberté gone,” Runner on the Wind said 
laconically, squatting on the floor. “I t’ink 
he not come back.” 

“Ay? Good riddance,” said Andy. “Go 
on wi’ the readin’, Lachlan. *Tis yer own hand- 
writin’ an’ so ye’re the proper one to be 
worried by it. Ah, but ’twas a fine. tale we 
writ beside the Pacific!” 

“Ye’re right. The style o’ it is terrible 
thrillin’.” Lachlan cleared his throat and 
continued—“‘The mos’ termenjous——’”’ 

THE END 


Al Man’s Job 


(Concluded Seas page 16) 











their canoe and drifted quietly down the river. 
The desperate nature of their venture filled 
the boy with excitement, and he was stricken 
with remorse at his previous unspoken, but 
uncomplimentary, opinion of his parent. 

“Psst, lie low!” hissed Jean Baptiste, pére, 
asa light glimmered through the trees. ‘‘We 
have need of caution.” 

Lying flat on his stomach in the bottom of 
the canoe, the boy peered over the gunwale 
at the crackling fire on shore, while his father 
guided the craft with a deftly wielded paddle. 
A hundred. yards or so above the camp, just 
within sound of rushing water, Jean Baptiste, 
pére, drew in his paddle. 

“T will take to the water now, mon fils, and 
do you drive the canoe down only when you 
hear the call of the loon.” 

Then before Jean Baptiste, fils, could frame 
an objection, his father had slipped overside, 
clothes and all, and swum downstream. - 

It was a desperately trying wait, that, with 
Jean Baptiste, fils, straining his eyes through 
the darkness and trying to still the —- 
of his heart. He had long ago ceased to spec- 
ulate on the future. The desperate nature of 
this attempt to recover their stolen furs made 
the distant future, at any rate, seem of small 
consequence. What lay ahead during the next 
half hour or so would determine the success, 
or failure, of the whole venture. But even 
while Jean Baptiste, fils, was straining his 
ears to catch the laugh of a loon, an arm 
reached up out of the water and grasped the 
edge of the canoe. 

“Voila, mon fils,” gasped Jean Baptiste, 

re. “The current is too swift forme. Twice 
I tried, but each time was I swept past the 
camp. It needs a stronger arm than mine.’ 

“We'll see what we will see,” replied Jean 





}| Baptiste, fils, unconsciously using his father’s 
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favorite expression, and before the exhausted 
voyageur could protest, he had slipped over 
the side. 

Jean Baptiste, fils, shivered as the bitterly 
cold water nipped him to the bone and rimmed 
his neck like a white-hot necklace. 

“A man’s job, this,” he gasped, “but I must 
not fail.” 

As the boy neared the rogues’ camp he felt 
the insidious tug of the current, and he had to 
swim hard to control his direction. Indeed, 
a little further down it was all he could do to 
keep the swift current from dragging him under 
the surface. A treacherous undertow snatched 
at his numbed body, and sought to swirl him 
past his objective. But fighting with the 
strength of despair, he put everything he had 
into a final thrust of arms and legs, and a silent 
prayer of thankfulness rose from his heart as 

s feet touched bottom. 

Exhausted by that desperate fight with the 
treacherous current, Jean Baptiste, fils, seemed 
unconscious of the numbing cold, and he mo- 
mentarily lay there in the shallows, gasping 
for breath. He had reached his objective all 
right, for not ten yards above him the three 
canoes lay well up on the beach, while beyond 
them the trio of fur thieves were grouped 
about their fire. 

Creeping on hands and knees, Jean Baptiste, 
fils, made his way quietly toward the canoes. 
It was the work of a moment to launch the 
two empty craft and send them drifting down 
with the swift current. The fur-laden canoe, 
however, was quite a different matter. And 
. by putting out every ounce of strength 
could he budge it at all. Almost despairing of 
dragging it to the water, Jean Baptiste, fils, 
was struggling with the unwieldy craft when 
one of the men about the fire leaped to his feet 
with a startled yell. No need for caution now 
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peller; rubber-tired aluminum 
wheels and shock ab:orber land- 
Get one now and win 


ing gear. 
big contest & zes like other boys 
are doing. Packed in strong cor- 
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rugated boxes, they come to you 
ready to fly. Tested at the factory 
and guaranteed to fly and land 
like the big planes. Scout model 
illustrated above, wing 5 read 
20”, sent you on receipt of $3.50. 
Order now and let the fun begin: 
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Catalog and Free Glider, toc. 
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| —haste and strength alone could count. And 
| as the boy put everything he had into a mighty 


| shove, he sent stabbing through the darkness 








the maniacal cry of a loon. 

Jean Baptiste, fils, heard the ominous pound- 
ing of feet on the sand behind him, simulta- 
neously with the floating of the canoe and the 
appearance of his father. But with that the 
thief leaped upon him out of the darkness. 

Nobody realized better than Jean Baptiste, 
fils, as he gripped his antagonist by the waist 
and sought to keep those clawing fingers from 
his throat, that their lives hung by a thread. 
Above the pounding of his own heart, he could 
hear his father’s booming encouragements, and 
the pounding feet of the other thieves. Unless 
he broke away before these others reached 
him, all would be done for. Planting a foot 
against his opponent’s stomach, he straightened 
his leg and sent him flying into the darkness. 
A tremendous shove to the slightly grounded 
canoe, and he went spinning out into the 
current. 

It was the work of a moment for Jean Bap- 
tiste, pére, to clamber aboard the laden canoe, 
and they sped swiftly downstream under a 
spattering fire from the infuriated thieves. 
Putting all they had into a continuous paddle, 
the voyageurs finally delivered their cargo of 
Cap Santé furs before the market broke, and 
thought nothing more of the affair. 

Jean Baptiste, fils, is a fully qualified fur 
buyer now, packing to the uttermost limits of 
the great hinterland in search of furs. But his 
superiority complex has long since been shat- 
tered, and unhesitatingly he will admit that 
his is a real man’s job, and that there was 
none ever better qualified to do it than Jean 
Baptiste, pére. 





“A tear 
Limbered 
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Some inkling, some gesture, a familiar pose 
transmitted that five hundred rods stunned the 
gloom like a sunburst. 

So they ran down the long slope and headed 
off across the nearly levels of the plain. When 
still a mile distant, Walton saw the hunter 
spring up from his job of skinning and stand 
watching, not going to run till he knew what 
was coming. Presently, the hunter turned to 
skinning the game again. 

When Walton reined up close by, Katydid 
rolled his eyes up 

“‘She’s a nice i heifer, Old Timer! If you 
ain’t no cold meat, I’m sure going to chance 
eating a hunk of her warm.” 

The boy began to eat—heartily. 
meal had been with Walton. 

“You must of had to get six or seven of those 
bucks!” 

“Oh, yes!” the boy declared with enthusi- 
asm, “All of that! My land! But night was 
faraway that evening! What you saw was 
five dead men.” 

“T expect ”—Walton swung down to help on 
the beef. ‘‘Say, you know, I was plumb cer- 
tain you could run, if you had a chance!” 

“Well, I had my chance, all right!”” the boy 
said drily. 


His last 
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ATTRACTED by the cover, the advertice- 
ments, and the titles of several stories and 
other features as I scanned through the maga- 
zine, I obtained Boys’ Lire from my Scout- 
master. I read and re-read the several copies 
he lent me until I had devoured every story, 
article, advertisement and department in them. 
My father gave me some spending money, 
part of which ($2 $2.00) I immediately invested in 
a subscription for Boys’ Lirr. I could hardly 
wait until the first copy came, Be when it did 
come I read it from cover to cover. 

Boys’ Lire has helped me wonderfully in 
Scouting work, and contains the best all-around 
reading of any magazine Ihave everread. The 
stories are the very kind a real boy will enjoy. 
The different departments and many articles 
are interesting and educating... Some of the 
stories depict the real Scout and the many situ- 


ations which he must meet, and help him won- |" 


derfully in preparing to meet these situations. 

I have saved every copy since I first sub- 
scribed for reference, and they never grow out 
of date to me. For id advancement in 
Scouting and in many other field; there is no 
better adviser and helper than Boys’ Lire. 








The Relay 
and the ‘Telephone 


i An Advertisement of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


A naTIonaL telephone system would be 
impossible if ic were not for the relay. 
To make the ordinary telephone con- 
nections requires the use of anywhere 
from 4 to 30 relays, 

The relay.is a device by which cur- 
rent in one circuit starts or stops cur- 
rent flowing through other circuits. 
It permits the use of many circuits in 
making a connection between two tele- 
phones. At the same time, by shutting 
off each circuit as it goes out of use, it 
makes room for a connection of maxi- 
mum directness. 

A relay consists of a magnetic core 
with a coil of wire around it and one 
or more movable iron shutters called 
armatures. These armatures make elec- 
trical contacts with other circuits. Here 
are pictured two circuits, that of your 
telephone and that of the operator's 
signal lamp. When you take the re- 
ceiver off the hook a contact is made 
that closes your circuit. This magnet- 
izes the relay’s core, the armature in 
the operator's circuit is pulled by the 
magnet, closing that circuit and light- 
ing her lamp. When you put the receiver 
back on its hook you open your circuit. 
The armature drops back, and the light 
goes out. 

There are approximately 7500 differ- 
ent kinds of relays used in the Bell 
System, which reaches a network of 
18,500,000 telephones. 




















_ iis Summit Avenue, Hagerstown, Md. 
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Have Days of Real Fun 
Learn the Wonders of Ch istry!“ 


Cie CHART: Wark henteess of om scien 
an 


chi has more chemicals and ments. 
Get CHEMGRAFT—then yo ur fun aud exper 


Seven Dandy Outfits to Chéose From: 


cet ENS, Cychtstts 


es Game 3pm08, Free |Magazine for Boys 


eee Sees 


The PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 








+ Rexcraft + 


OFFICIAL BUGLE 
BOY scouTSs OF AMERICA 





Be prepared to enter 
RexcraFT Prize CONTESTS 

Rexcrart Official Bugles are sold by Music 
Dealers, Scout Outfitters, and Srortne, 
Stores. Key of “G” slide to“F.” U.S. Army 
Specifications. Highly polished Brass finish. 

—fully guaranteed for barreis 

$5. 00 of ae of service. 

FREE with’ every Rexcrart Official Bugle a 
copy of “A Guide to the Mastery of the Bugle.” 
Only five notes to learn. Any boy of 7 years can 
blow the RexcrarFt. 


REXCRAFT, Inc. 
57 Jay Street, Brooklyn New York 


—-——--—COUPON a= 


REXCRAFT, Inc., 
57 Jay Street, Brooklyn, New York 
Please send me REXCRAFT oa Bugle with 
. 





free booklet. . Enclosed find $5.00. 
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How would you like to have this 
dandy banjo-uke, a radio, bicycle, 
or any of the other fine articles that 
any boy would be glad to own, 
selected from our Big Prize Book 
containing over 300 articles? 





Mr. Jim Thayer, Dept. 72 
The Crowell Publishing Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Dear Jim: 


ply of magazines and full instructions. 


I want to earn Bw = foe — Send me ajsup- | 


Aang pr Yo 


BOYS, 


Your 
chance to 
earn money 
and prizes 


These can be yours for spending a 
few minutes of your spare time de- 
livering three of the best-known 
magazines to regular customers. 
We will tell you how to get your 
customers and furnish all necessary 
material. Aside from winning prizes 
you earn cash profits and will 
always have your own spending 
money jingling in your pockets. 


| This coupon will bring you the Big 
| Book of Prizes that any ambitious 
fellow can win. It tells how thousands 
of boys are being made happy with 
| cash profits and prizes. Membership 
“r. | in a great organization is open to you! 
Ke Join Now! 


BOYS’ LIFE 





‘Puzzlecraf te 





= iggy RAFT undertook to print all 
“cross-words” and ‘“king’s moves” 

‘nae came in last month, Boys’ Lire would 
look like a big checkerboard, with no room for 
stories. So we will clamp down the lid on these 
two kinds for at least six months and pass out 
the prizes for other kinds of puzzles. Any 
Scout really bent on winning a prize had better 
try his hand on something new—the newer, 
the better! 

This month two of our readers win prizes for 
answering all the puzzles for three consecutive 


months. Good work. As twenty-five readers 
of Boys’ Lire sent in complete July lists of 
answers, the industry of our solvers for the next 
two months promises to be worth watching. 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 


Norman W. Brown, $2. Charles W. Mc- 
Collough, $1. 


Prize Winners for Puzzle Answers 


Arthur V. Jarboe, $2. Melvin D. Bricher, $2. 
(Solvers of all puzzles in May,June, and July. ) 


“Our Own’’ Crossword 
































BUILD anoF LY MODELS <—- 
US.MODELS ne THE BEST -* 
U.S.SUPPLIES ane PERFECT_ 
SENDIOCENTS FORA 

48 PAGE CATALOGUE 


ust QUEL AIRCRAFT 


Monroe 
34l- en 








To Answer 
Those 
Questions 


that arise in 
school, recrea- 
tion, and reading 
hours, every 
thoughtful boy 
needs 


Websters Collegiate 
fe oe meme, 


The Best Abridged Dictionary 

It contains 106,000 Vocabulary terms; dictionary 
of Biography; Gazetteer; rules of punctuation; use 
of capitais, abbreviations, foreign phrases, -etc. 
1250 pages; 1700 illustrations. 

The thin-paper edition is especially handsome and 
convenient to handle. Special Merriam Cloth, 
$5.00; Fabrikoid, $6.00; Leather, $7.50. 


When erat, Look for the 
MERRIAM — TRADE-MARK 
t the Best 


Purchase of your bookseller; or send order and re- 
mittance direct to us; or write for information. Free 
specimen pages if you mention Boys’ Life. 
G. & C. MERRIAM Coser Any 
Springfield, 





















Make them Yourself 
of Leather 


Moccasins, belts, lanyards, axe, knife and 
compass cases, ————- cases, book- 
covers and lots of other interesting and 
useful articles. Lots of fun and easy to 
make with the Graton & Knight craft 
leathers. Patterns and tools furnished at 
small cost. 

Send this advertisement and 1oc for the 
96-page Leathercraft book that tells you 
all oot working with leather the Graton 

it way. 


Graton & Knight Company 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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(Prize Puzzle) 
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ACROss: Down: A Missing Prefix 
1 i nga gir ego tet (Prize Puszle) 
ely cepereln. “mgm 2. Concerning. 1. Add a prefix of three letters to remedy 
tg. Amothanety. 3. A heavenly body. and make to get. 2. To discovered, and 
4 An exclamation. 4. Inside. make deep. 3. To a tool, and make outline. 
$e Seeenee 5- Thomas (abbr.). 4 To melt, and make abundant. 5. To-a 
16. Toward. 6. Vacillate. weight, and make a plan. 6. To a vessel’s 
17. A State (abbr.). 7. Behold. journal, and make an introduction. 7. To a 
= A'State (abbr.) . The vanish). speck, and make to advance. 8. To an atti: 


22. An Italian river. 10. Tempest. 


23. Soft mud. 11. Negative. 
26. Within. 12. A method of kill- 
27. Point of the com- ing criminals. 
pass. 17. To drink  cat- 
28. Age. fashion. 
. Portion. 18. Unit. 
. A tiny pouch. 19. Snare. 
. Italian river. 21. Place of contest. 
. And (French). 22. To analyze gram- 
. To soak. matically. 
. Equipped. 24. Exists. 
. Apronoun. 25. Tosprinkle. 
. The ocean. 29. A preposition. 
. Exists. 30. A couple. 
. Sierra National 31. Tellurium (abbr.). 


Road (abbr.). 38. A State (abbr.). 
. One opposed to 39. A question. 
Christianity. 40. Dry 


. To give back. 41. Big and strong. 

. Road (abbr.). 43. Heavy breathing 
. A parent. in sleep. 

. Designed. 45. Across (prefix). 


. Aman’s nickname 46. Expression pecu- 


. Obscure. liar to a lan- 

. To box. guage. 

. Midday. 47. Mineral spring. 

. The _ three-toed 52. An extinct bird. 
sloth. 53- Same as ance (suf- 

. Repose. : 

. A sounding blow. 56. To shower. 

. Aparent. 57. To salute. 

. Exists. 59. Is. 

. Before. 63. A Greek portico. 


. Titanium (abbr.). 65. Encountered. 
. Word of em- 66. Common verb. 
barrassment, 72. You and I. 


. Hastens. 73. Toledo Volunteers 
. Also. (abbr.). 
. Alights. 
. Pays in full. 
. Oriental means of 
traveling. Norman W. Brown. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


tude, and make to suggest. 9. To a part, and 
make relative size. 10. To an English coin, 
and make to announce. 11. To a rascal, and 
make to delay. 12. To a clerk, and make to 
ostracize. 13. To a piece of land, and make to 
lengthen. 14. To a trial, and make to ob- 
ject—CuartEs W. McCo.tovucu. 


Answers to September Puzzles 


SpanisH Acrostic. Primals, El Cid Cam- 
peador. Across: 1. Evitable. 2. Lozenges. 
3. Cavalier. 4. Indicate. 5. Domestic. 6. 
Crucible. 7. Appalled. 8. Misruled. 9. 
Profound. 10. Eruption. 11. Acclaims. 12. 
Decigram. 13. Organize. 14. Resolute. 
From 1 to 48, Madrid, Cadiz, Murcia, Bar- 
celona, Alfonso, Ibanez, Cervantes. 

FAREWELL DINNER. Soups, clam chowder, 
vegetable. Fish, boiled cod, baked salmon. 
Meats, roast turkey, roast beef, fried chicken. 
Vegetables, turnips, lima beans, potatoes, 
spinach. Salad, lettuce and tomato. Dessert, 
custard pie, ice cream, sponge cake, nuts and 
raisins. 

CONCEALED WorD-SQUARE. Spin, pine, inca, 
near. 

NuMERICAL EnicMa. True greatness is to 
serve unnoticed and to work unseen. 

Cross-worD ENIGMA. Roosevelt. 

CenTraL Acrostic. Daniel C. Beard. 
Across: Added, share, sense, white, green, 
talon, cache, cabin, freed, black, error, madam. 

Hippen CELesritres. 1. Pike. 2. Lewis. 
3. Pierce. 4. Grant. 5. Perry. 6. Hancock. 
7. Adams. 8. Poe. 9. Jones. 10. Lee, 11. 
Taft. 12. Fillmore. 

NoveEL ACROSTIC. 
row, Laocoon. Across: Value, 
incur, clown, alone, ninny. 


Primals, Vatican; third 
abate, trout, 
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were once more given the opporiuczity of be- 
stowing the four-letter honor upon the substi- 
tute quarter-back. Midland was leading Oak- 
ville at the start of the fourth quarter by 13 to 
12, having encountered unexpected opposition. 
The home team, however, had put on a furious 
drive which carried them to a first down on 
Oakville’s two-yard line and prospects of put- 
ting the game onice. Oakville’s resistance had 
weakened, especially the left side of the line 
through which Midland had pounded for sub- 
stantial gains. But now, with the elevens 
crouching almost on the goal line, the substitute 
quarter-back directed four straight plays 
against the right side of Oakville’s line, all of 
which were repulsed, Midland losing seven 
yards in the process, and the ball going over. 
Oakville immediately punted out of danger and, 
later in the quarter, put on a drive which came 
dangerously near to scoring on Midland, the 
whistlesaving Ozzie’s team from possible defeat. 

“We ought to have scored at least two more 
touchdowns,” figured a statistician. “And 
it’s Ozzie’s fault that we didn’t. Honestly, I’m 
going to get heart failure if they play that 
guy much longer!” 

“Well, he’s evidently the best man Coach 
Adams has got outside of Chuck,” deduced a 
fan. ‘Or he wouldn’t be in there. Which, I'll 
admit, isn’t saying much!” 


IN THE locker-room following the game, 

team-mates regarded one another soberly. 
They had nursed Ozzie along, shown him every 
consideration and sympathy, but there was a 
limit toeverything. Regardless of how well Ozzie 
might mean, his unaccountable and consistent 
dumbness at times when scoring depended upon 
the proper strategy and choice of plays, was a 
weakness which was, sooner or later, to have 
them floundering in the mire of defeat. 

“And we’ve got a good chance of going 
through the season unbeaten,” declared Pink. 
“What do you think, guys, don’t you figure 
we ought to say something to the Coach?” 

“‘Wait,” counseled Chuck, “T’ll have a talk 
with Ozzie first. See if I can’t set him right.” 

The quarter-back hobbled over to the bench 
on which his understudy was sitting. 

“Say, Ozzie,” he greeted, in a low voice, as 
team-mates looked on with cautious glances. 
“T didn’t quite get your psychology to-day. 
What was the idea of sending those four plays 
against the right side of Oakville’s line when 
Oakville’s left side was all shot? Don’t you 
know the plan of battle always calls for your 
sending the attack against the weakest spot?” 

“Yes,” admitted Ozzie, lamely. “But I 
figured that that’s just where I’d outguess ’em, 
that they’d be expecting an attack there and 
I’d catch ’em offguard with a smash at their 
strong side.” 

“Well, you only lost seven yards in four 
downs by it,” reminded Chuck, bitingly. 

“T still think it was good football,” insisted 
Ozzie, with the courage of his conviction. 

“Ves—for the opposing team!” was Chuck’s 
jolting rejoinder. ‘Listen, Ozzie, that’s just 
poor judgment. A couple of smashes might 
have been all right but there’s no excuse for 
your getting frozen to one idea when you saw 
it wasn’t getting you anywhere.” 

“But don’t you see?” pointed out Ozzie. 
“That every time I repeated the play thcre 
was just that much more chance of it working 
for Oakville should have figured I’d surely be 
springing something else?” 

Chuck groaned. 

“Honest, Ozzie, your mental processes are 
beyond me. Personally I can’t see how you 
figured that way at all. It just looks to me like 
you got paralyzed and couldn’t think of any- 
thing else but this one play. I hate to say it, 
Ozzie, but those four letters that were handed 
you sure do fit, you’re positively D-U-M-B!” 

The quarter-back expected a fighting re- 
action to this. Instead, the fellow who had 
subbed for him the past two seasons, bowed his 
head and traced uneven circles on the cement 
floor with the toe of his shoe. 

“T know it,” he owned up, “I’ve tried to 
break myself. But ever since that first big 
fizzle, when I get in a tight place I commence to 
think ‘What am I going to do now?’ and my 
thoughts all seem to run together and I just 
reach out and begin doing something, whether 
it’s right or wrong.” ; 

“Good grief!” exclaimed Chuck. “That’s 
bad, very bad. And here I am, apt to be laid 
up any time with this crazy knee of mine. 
I'll tell you what, Ozzie, there’s one way out 
and you’d better take it for the sake of the 
team. Don’t you let yourself go off half- 
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cocked again. Let the boys help you. They’reJ 
all vets, Pink and Art and Stub, they know 
their stuff and they’ll be glad to tip you off as 
to the right play. Then all you’ll have to do 
will be to follow through.” 

The substitute quarter looked his discourage- 
ment. 

“T—I’ve thought of that,” he said. “But 
that isn’t helping me and I want to beat this 
thing! That’s the only reason I’ve been 
sticking!” 

The quarter-back limped about in an agi- 
tated circle. 

“But great jumping jiminy, Ozzie!”’ Chuck 
exploded. “You can’t go on making the team 
pay for your dumbness! The gang has stood 
for plenty already and they’re still for you but 
you’ve got ’em up in the air, they’ve reached 
the place where they can’t put up with your 
directing any longer. They haven’t any kick 
with your playing except when we’re in the 
hole. But then, it seems to me, the least you 
could do would be to let them run the team for 
you. You wouldn’t want to put us in a jam 
like you did last year, would you?” 

= substitute quarter-back shook his head, 


grimly. 
“Not much danger of that,” he assured. 
“Coach won’t give me a chance. But I’m not 
so dumb that.I don’t get your point, Chuck. 
You tell the gang that, if I’m sent in again, 
they can count on me- following their lead!” 
And so it was that the team-mates of the 
four letter man solved a problem which was 
on the way to becoming all but demoralizing. 


T WAS Coach Adams’s quiet deduction that 
Ozzie Gray, after flopping so miserably in 
his first big game, had built up a mental hazard 
which, by his very fear of repeating the experi- 
ence, was preventing him from thinking clearly 
under stress. And the Coach, rather than 
emphasize the cause by suggesting it, had 
sought to give Ozzie a hold on himself by plac- 
ing him under fire. The condition, however, 
seemed to become more aggravated, rather 
than to be relieved. And finally, with fans 
clamouring against the risk of using the substi- 
tute quarter except in cases of absolute neces- 
sity, Coach Adams had felt impelled to keep 
Ozzie on the bench, sending him into a game 
only when he regarded it as clinched, at which 
times Ozzie always made a good showing. 

“There goes Ozzie in,” the rooters became 
accustomed to exclaiming. ‘‘Guess Coach 
Adams considers the game won!” 

And the substitute quarter would be given 
a generous cheer since it was reasonably cer- 
tain that his presence in the line-up couldn’t 
cost Midland any serious damage. 

The game with O’Dell, this season, was to be 
played on O’Dell’s field. And this gave to 
O’Dell a mythical if not actual advantage. 
Tradition has it that teams usually gave a 
better account of themselves amid the familiar 
surroundings of their home fields with a pre- 
ponderance of home folks to cheer them on to 
victory. And this year, according to those who 
had seen both elevens in action, it was pre- 
dicted that Midland, despite her undefeated 
veteran aggregation, would need all she 
possessed in moral support as well as power to 
achieve victory against a mighty O’Dell. 

““We won’t need any bonehead plays to win 
for us this season,”’ declared an O’Dell rooter, 
harking back to the now famous Ozzie Gray 
episode. “If we don’t beat Midland by at least 
two touchdown, I’ll go through the winter bare- 
headed!” Which statement, if nothing more, 
served to indicate the confidence existing in the 
O’Dell camp. 

The Midland squad, brought to O’Dell the 
night before the game, an eager, fighting bunch 
of warriors, sensed the cocksure attitude of their 
foe. Small wonder after the series of straight 
triumphs which O’Dell had realized. 

“We'd be sitting easy, too!” pointed out 
Pink. “If we were wearing O’Dell’s shoes. 
But, fellows, I’d rather be a little worried and 
uncertain and determined than too dead sure. 
Besides, there’s one thing O’Dell’s probably 
not figured on, seven of us guys are playing our 
last game for old Midland and we’re going to 
be heard from as we’ve never been heard from 
before! O’Dell’s rubbed our noses into the dirt 
long enough. And here’s where, to spring a 
new expression, that ‘the noses turn’!” 

Five hundred Midland rooters, following 
their eleven to the town of the rival high school, 
were thrown into joyous hysterics six minutes 
after the start of the game when Chuck Parker 
uncorked an. unexpected forward pass at 

(Continued on page 56) 
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F.P.M.Cop- 
ing Saw and7 
blades sent 
postpaid for 
$2.00 









The F. P. M. Cop! Saw, cuts wood, metal, and 
bakelite at any angle, “THE SAW FOR EVERY 
USE.” Espec y adaptable for use in model boat, 
aeroplane, and radio building. 

See your dealer, or write direct to: 


F. P. MAXSON 
3722 N. Ashland Ave. 
Circular seni on request 


Chicago, Ill. 
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MAIL ORDER DIRECT 
IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU 
PSYCHIC BASEBALL CORP. 
389 FIFTH AVE. N.Y. C. 











Say, fellows, isn’t that a great combination? 
It starts with B for boys, and: on-the other 
end—E S-for Excelsior Shoes. ‘What'else would 
t on the end of a Boy Scout? They 


you e 
just 


Boys Undertake Daring 
Deeds In Excelsior Shoes 
There you have the same thing with a different 
hookup. Excelsior Scout Shoes are official, and 


carry your seal on the lining. Ask your shoe 
dealer, or write to The Excelsior Shoe Com- 





ng to each other. 


pany, Dept. C., Portsmouth, Ohio. 
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work your way f , Cc 


The Boy with a Buescher 
Always Gets Ahead 


Boys, ‘here is nothing like a Buescher Saxophone 
to help you ge: ahead. It lifts you out of the crowd; 
it brings to you fun, good companionship, social suc- 
cess and extra, money. No boy need ever go hungry 
who knows how to play a Buescher Saxophone. 


Only a Buescher 


Gives You Ali These Features 


Patented Snap-on Pads — the greatest improvement for 
beauty of tone—easy to replace—no more cementing. Found 
only on the Buescher. 


Patented Automatic Octave Key—always positive. 
Perfect scale accuracy—every tone always full, clear and true. 
Hands never moved from one playing position. 
simplifies fingering of rapid | 





through college 
witha 
Instrument. 
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Passages. 


Doroth 
school I 


other instrument in which 
struments are used by the 
the coupon today. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CoO. 
2584 Buescher Block 
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Girls, too, Make Money 


and do as well. What others 


6 Days’ Trial — Easy Payments | 


You may try a Buescher Saxophone, Cornet, Trumpet 
or Trombone in your own homé for 6 days, if you wish, without 
obligation to keep it. If you decide to keep it, you may pay 
for it by easy payments. 


Free Booklets 


Send your name in the coupon below for free circulars about 
Buescher Saxophones, Cornets, Trumpets, Trombones or any 
Ou are interested. Buescher In- 
Send 


ading professional players. 











Boys! FREE! 
BULLS EYE BBs 


Clip out the coupon at the bottom of this adver- 
tisement and take it to your nearest hardware store. 
They will give you FREE a nickel tube of Bulls Eye 
Air Rifle Shot. Practice with this shot on the FREE 
targets the dealer will also give you and you'll soon 
be able to win some of the Fifty prizes, including 
three speciai Boy Scout prizes, which are awarded 
each month for best marksmanship. To be an ex- 
= marksman you need smooth, shiny, steel Buils 

ye BBs. They won't stick in your rifle. And you 
can use them over and over because they don’t 


flatten out. 
BULLS EYE 
3102 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Clip out the coupon below and take it to your 
hardware dealer. 








“COUPON 
Good for a Nickel Size Tube of 
Bulls Eye Steel Air Rifle Shot 


° e Please deliver to this boy 
Retailers: oie "Nicicl size tube ot 
Bulls Eye Steel Air Rifle Shot and Free 
Target. Mail us this coupon and we will 
immediately remit to you the retail price of 

ve cents. 


AMERICAN BALL COMPANY 
3102 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 











Build a... 
Real Model 
AUTOMOBILE 


This is a real model motor car in every way; with 
a real three-speed forward and reverse gear. shift, 
friction clutch, differential, steering mechanism, 
internal-expanding brakes, etc.!_ You can build it 
yourself with your own hands. 

Or, if you prefer, you can make a scale model of a 
High Speed Ship Coaler that will actually load 
coal, or-of a tri-motored, mail AIRPLANE that 
works. 

We will send you an easily understood instruction 
booklet for any one of these models you prefer, free. 
Thesé booklets usually cost roc each. If you want 
all three, send 20c. All you have to do is to send 
us your name and address and that of three of your 
friends, telling us which booklet you prefer. This is 
a wonderful chance. Act now! 


MECCANO COMPANY, INC., Div.B-1, Elizabeth, N. J 
THIS OFFER WORTH 10¢ 
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| midfield which was caught by the finger-tips of 


| Speed Morris, left end, and carried thrillingly 
over O’Dell’s goal line on an open field run 
marked by inspired interference. The Midland 
supporters went even wilder when Pink New- 
ton added the extra point after touchdown on a 
perfectly executed place kick. And thus was 
O’Dell’s cockiness knocked into various shapes 
and sizes of cocked hats. 

Score: Midland, 7; O’Dell, o. 

Ozzie Gray, seated next to Coach Adams on 
the bench, viewed the mad antics of Midland 
followers. with knowing restraint. The game 
was young yet and Midland’s great good for- 
tune in scoring early meant that O’Dell would 
unloose the relentless, battering-ram attack for 


| which she had been noted. 


‘Great headwork,” approved Coach Adams, 
for his substitute quarter’s benefit. “Chuck 
took the whole O’Dell team by surprise 
through pulling a forward so early in the 
game.” 

“He sure did,” Ozzie admitted, and thought 
to himself: ‘But if I’d pulled that forward 
pass it would probably have grounded and I’d 





Steuer, 17-year-old girl of New York, wrote: “In | 
nd my Buescher Saxophone of great advantage and 
I have been featured in many solos, besides playing with a 
girls’ orchestra three times a week. I earn an average of $20 
a week and keep up my high school studiés.”’ 
Don’t let anyone tell you that a can’t learn quickly 
ve done, you can do. 


Elkhart, Ind. 
2584 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way please send 
me your free literature. Mention instrument interested in. 











have been razzed for another prize bonehead!” 

The O'Dell offensive kept the ball in Mid- 
land territory the remainder of the half, but 
Midland, holding desperately, flashed a brand 
of defense which stopped the enemy three times 


| within her ten-yard line, permitting Pink New- 


ton to send the pigskin out of danger on beau- 
tifully placed and well-distanced punts. 
“Some team out there to-day!” voiced a 
Midland rooter. ‘That lead was all the boys 
needed to make them O’Dell’s equal. Believe 
me, O’Dell’s going to have all she can do to even 


the count, if she’s able to do that!” 


AND through the third quarter the weight 

of this prediction began to felt. 
Smashing Midland’s line from end to end in a 
frenzied attempt to open up holes, the O’Dell 


| eleven just could not seem to get going for any 
| continued drive. 
| provided the majority in favor of a resistance 


The seven Midland veterans 


which turned O’Dell back with heroic effective- 
ness. 

“Atta way, gang!” grinned Pink, who was 
playing the game of his life behind the line. 
“Their noses! Rub ’em in!” 

As the teams changed ends of the field for 
the final quarter, the Midland stands groaned 
at sight of Chuck Parker, limping. 

‘His trick knee!” exclaimed someone, know- 
ingly. “Probably threw it out again! Oh, boy, 
hope this doesn’t mean the old jinx—!” The 
voice left the thought unfinished, it seeming 
to blend into a great uneasy murmur. 

Coach Adams himself could not conceal 
concern. He arose from the bench and paced 
along the sidelines as play was resumed, with 
the O’Dell eleven being driven savagely by a 
wildly imploring cheering section. 

“Touchdown!” shrieked O’Dell. 
a touchdown!” 

And their eleven grim-jawed representatives 
on the field buckled down to another body- 
jarring attempt. A touchdown! It would 
take at least this much to tie against the 
toughest team that Midland had ever put on 
the gridiron. But O’Dell was intensely jealous 
of her long and unbroken reign of triumphs. 
That this Midland team was the hardest nut 
of all to crack was all the more glory for the 
cracking. 

“ YEA!” 

Midland’s cracking was starting. An O’Dell 
back skirting left end on a dodging, whirling 
run—five, ten, fifteen—look out! twenty— 
twenty-five—and a clear field! But, no, Chuck 
Parker, limping across and diving, ing a 
perfect tackle, throwing the O’Dell runner out 
of bounds! 

“Yea, Chuck! Yea! Yea!- Yea!” a thun- 
derous roar of praise which the courageous 
Midland quarter-back didn’t hear. He lay 
facedown in a huddled heap. 

Ozzie Gray, substitute quarter, turned his 
face away from the scene as a water-boy went 
dashing from the sidelines, the water sloshing 
over the sides of the pail in great, spray-like 
spurts. 

“Oh, my gosh!” Ozzie muttered, the veins 
at his temples taking on the pound, pound, 
pound of trip hammers. ‘I—I hope I don’t 
have to goin. I hope Chuck lasts it out. We 
can’t lose this game now, not after holding the 
lead like we have!” 

Time out while Pink raised and lowered the 
prostrate form of Midland’s field general, 
bringing air back into winded lungs. 

“Thank heaven!” cried the substitute quar- 
ter, venturing another glance. “I thought it 
was his leg!” 

A cheer went up as Chuck was lifted to his 
feet and paraded about in circles, his arms over 
team-mates’ shoulders. But he trailed one 
leg as he walked. 

“How you feeling?” asked Pink, anxiously. 


“Give us 
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“Pretty rocky!” admitted Chuck. 
knee! Gee, it’s just as if a knife——” 
“Only twelve more minutes!” encouraged 
Pink. ‘You won’t have to do much, Chuck. 
We're going to hold ’em. Stick her out!” ; 

“Don’t worry, I’m sticking!” retorted the 
quarter-back, tight-lipped. 

And a great sigh of relief went up as he 
limped back into position. 

But O’Dell, having carried the ball to Mid- 
land’s fifteen-yard line as a result of the twenty- 
five yard run around end, was determined 
to score this time at all costs. And Midland, 
worn and battered from her long repulsing of 
the O’Dell steam-roller, had not the strength 
left to withstand the terrific onslaught. Amid 
a riot of sound, O’Dell crashed through the line 
for a touchdown on the third down. 

Score: Midland, 7; O’Dell, 6. 

“Don’t let ’em get that extra point!” cried 
Pink, staggering along the line and thumping 
the linesmen on the backs. “Break through 
there, you guys! Block that kick! They’re 
not going to tie us. We’re better’n they are! 
Block that——!” 

The ball snapped back and the O’Dell quar- 
ter caught it deftly, upending it for the kicker. 
But the Midland line, calling upon the last 
element of reserve, swept through in flood-like 
formation and smothered the try for goal. The 
Midland stands went wild and tears streaked 
the kegrimed faces of team members in the 
delirium of their success. 

“That wins for us!” yelled Pink. ‘“They’ll 
never score again!” 

Eight minutes more of play and Midland’s 
one-point lead now assuming mountain-like 
proportions: but O’Dell, undismayed, lining up 
to receive the kick-off. Midland’s stone-wall 
defense was no longer puncture-proof. This 
much had at last been proven. The only ques- 
tion was, could it manage to impede O’Dell’s 
progress enough to hold the one-point ad- 
vantage to the finish? And the answer was 
forthcoming within the next five minutes. It 
couldn’t—quite. It held sufficiently to con- 
vince O’Dell that trying for another toucb- 
down would be foolhardy. So, on Midland’s 
twenty-two-yard line, O’Dell elected an at- 
tempt at field goal. The attempt was good. 

Score: O’Dell, 9; Midland, 7. 

“Tt’s all over now,” said a Midlandite, de- 
jectedly. “The same old story!” 

And O’Dell, with three minutes of play 
remaining, prepared to kick-off, radiating once 
more that cocksure spirit which had prevailed 
at the start of the game. It had been a tight 
squeeze but O’Dell, in keeping with past tradi- 
tion, had come through. Let Midland put this 
in her pipe and smoke it. 

It was Pink Newton who received the kick 
on his own seven-yard line and it was Pink who, 
falling behind a quickly forming, frenzied 
interference, zig-zagged his way across chalk 
mark after chalk mark and, when it seemed 
that he must go down, electrified the stands by 
beautifully reversing his field. 

“Go on!” streamed Midland. ‘GO ON!” 
And Pink appeared to gain new impetus by 
the very force of the throat-tearing com- 


99 


mand. 

At O’Dell’s thirty-yard line, however, he was 
stopped after having made the longest run of 
the game—sixty-three yards in all. 

“They’re not going to rub our noses!” 
gasped Pink, dazedly. ‘‘Come on, you guys! 
Let’s see a little fight!” 

And Midland, with the hope born of despair, 
crashed through the O’Dell line to give Art 
Hill eleven yards and a first down! 

“Yea, team! Yea! Yea! Yea!’ cried the 
legion of five hundred, hysteria gripping O’Dell 
and Midland alike. 

“Hold ’em!” begged the home supporters. 

“Time out!” Chuck Parker down again. 
Trainer Eddy running out from the sidelines 
to wind some more tape around the. knee. 
Chuck was needed now as never before. Coach 
Adams waited on the sidelines, obviously 
worried. 

“‘He’s out this time for sure,” groaned a fan. 
“But, say, what a game he played!” 

“All right, Ozzie!” crackled the coach’s 
voice. ‘Go in for Chuck!” 

It was history repeating itself. The sub- 
stitute quarter had lived through this night- 
mare before. He jumped from the bench 
tremblingly and jerked off his sweater. A hand 

ipped his arm. 

“And don't forget!” warned the coach’s 
voice. “It’s FIRST DOWN!” 

First down and two minutes to play! Ball 
on O’Dell’s twenty-three yard line. He mustn’t 
make a bonehead this time. Not after the way 
the boys had fought to win. He must make 
up somehow for last year, for all the times 
before. But how? 

A play was run off and then his team- 
mates huddled around Ozzie. 

(Concluded on page 59) 
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She Creed of the. 


by Captain N.R-Raine 
















x) JBERSERK-EYED, teeth bared like a 
leopard’s in his dark face, on rode Badul 
Halim with the remnant of his men. The 
clatter of the Lewis guns. grew deafening. 
. . . Onward followed by a scant ten men 
. another volley . . . and six left to ride. 
“Two men and Badul Halim charging 
the terrible slope ot Jabel Salmi! . .. Only 
he, Badu! Halim, left to uphold the honor 
and traditions of the regiment. Well, before 
him was Jabel Salmi and at the top was the 
Emir Abdul Husuf who had Killed his 
friends !’* 





12 Big Issues for $2.00 
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| BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE | 
Park Avenue Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
| For the enclosed $1.00, $2.00, $3.50 (cross out two), please 
send BOYS’ LIFE for six months, one year, two years 
| (cross out two), beginning with the........... number. | 
x ‘ ‘ RGR Be Be DET GE aE oe Me oA cl Merete dh. TOR 
jm , Strange, fearful, heroic things can happen on the 
- blazing sands of the Sudan. It is a place where brave | Beta PR EO TT oe sae Mand yoked -ipectuag tem eaeatiire Ne | 
men live—and die. A great three-part story comes 
Gems out of Tel-el Rahib beginning in the November issue. eis ies" tethers rete seer pement senna ey neeenes ses 
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HIS Empire Magnetic Power Engine 
looks like the Corliss Steam Engine and 
operates like the Corliss Steam Engine—but 
because electricity is used for “‘steam™ it de- 
velops enough more power to make an ordi- 


The Magnetic Engine operates on any stand- 











nary steam or battery engine run backwards. ; 


ard electric light socket—weighs 13% lbs. 
—is 12 in. x 7% in. x 9 in. in size—and is 
finished in red, with nickel-plated trimmings. 
All bearings are of nickel steel. And a well- 
balanced fly wheel and fast revolving gov- 
ernor keep the engine running smoothly at 
all times. The piston, protected-by a heavy 
steel shield, operates the same as on a steam 
engine—only electricity drives it back and 
forth, instead of steam. 


Write and ask us where you can see one of 
these super-power engines on display—or 
for the special colored catalo:. 


METAL WARE CORPORATION 
General Offices and Factory: 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Chicago, New 7 St. Louis, Los Angeles, 
San F i polis, Philadelphia 





** American Lessons Abroad ’”’ 


OMAR HARTZLER lives in the depths of 
the Belgian Congo with tropical jungle 
hemming him in on all sides. Bobby Lervick 
has his home on the Mary Island Light Station 
off the coast of Alaska, surrounded by pounding 
Arctic seas or ice. Harriette Lambert is *way 
down in the Fiji Islands, and William Hayes 
Finnerty in Warsaw, Poland. Good American 
| boys and girls, all ‘of them, and they have 
| something in common besides their citizenship. 
| No matter how far off they go, how deeply 
| they bury themselves in savage places, they 
| are still pursued by 
|lessons, American 
| lessons.! And, though 
| teacher may be just 
|mother or a gover- 
|ness whom, left to 
themselves, they 
could manage easily, 
wheedle into giving 
extra holidays or 
dropping difficult 
subjects, that doesn’t 
help in the least. 

It’s all the fault of 
Mr. V. M. Hillyer 
and his pertinacious 
Calvert School in 




















Drum Corps 
Your covy IT’S FREE—WRITE! ) poe tnt 





LUDWIG, Scout Drum Headquarters 
ted tie ee Devt Bl. "Chicco Ilines 


















Largest Catalog Issued Sent FREE 


Ring as shown with any one or twv leiters in 
center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, "12 or 


Sterling silver. Samples 
Special orders filled. 










Be an EXPERT 
RADIO 
OPERATOR 
















eee Seas 
ent Ww 
EPL’ ou to read the 
4 el halt” the usuar dine Re 
actua. 
f expert operators. 

PORTABLE messages, jograms, news- 

CODE SENDER // neha nate, 10: regular-code 


at any speed. All you have to do 
is listen. Easy and mamenens. 
Waxed tape-reco carry lete 
instructions. Just what you De for 
home practice. Why delay when you 
can get this simple, practical and lent 
code sender with lessons for only $3.50; or 
vith high-frequency key and buzzer for $5. ‘50. 
Postpaid. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
TELEPLEX COMPANY, 






Send 
to-day. 








at home. Entertain your friends. We furnish 
construction sets anc tables in many sizes omy 
equipped. Save }¢ cost by building your own. 











Send for free illustrated catalogue 
BS py as Low as and name of dealer 
THE EARLE Co. 
3.50 Dept. 22 8S. Portland, Maine 











You can be quickly cured, if you 








Frank 
3rd Cavair 
Fort Myer, Va., using a Weymann Parade 
A ct ad 
a. 
Single Bugle, Prepaid = $8.00 
Quantity prices on request 

We organize and equip Be cpmoplete bands, or- 
chestras or stri 

lubs. Sole dist: 


Troops, Schools or 
a ay State Band Instruments. Distribu- 
tors for wig i Buescher True- 


Drums an 
Tone Band Instruments and Saxophones. 
SPECIAL OUTFIT 
ment wera ster 3116.00] 


ea today for Special Outfit details. 


WEYMANN & SONS, Inc. 
Dat Beis, 1108 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 























74 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 











Musical Instrument Mfrs. Since 1864 








Baltimore, Md., from which place he and his 
teachers relentlessly pursue American children 
all over the world. Even Harold Thannisch, 
who lives in a railroad car, constantly on the 
move, is not safe. Every time his car steps, 
there are lessons waiting for him. Talk of 
Nemesis! 

To be sure, Bobby Lervick had a stroke of 
luck not long ago. Not a single lesson ar- 


4 | rived, and, though Bobby’s parents, U. S. 


government employees in the lighthouse near 
Ketchican, were upset, Bobby saw no reason to 
do other than rejoice. Now he would have no 
cause to dread the results of these pesky tests. 
The Calvert School had forgotten him. 

Alas! for Bobby and his hopes! Came a day 
when a ship brought the missing package of 
books and pads, other papers, and also a letter 
from the school. This was the second sd package 
to be forwarded to Bobby’s parents. 
had been returned to the school by the U. S. 
Postal authorities, bearing a label which said: 
“Shipwrecked and rescued from the sea off 
the coast of Alaska.” 

The Arctic had done its best for Bobby, but 
even it was no match for the school. The 
inevitable had only been postponed. 

It is thirty years now since Mr. Hillyer, who 
is a Harvard graduate, first opened his insti- 
tution. So progressive were his ideas that 
they caught the interest of parents who could 
not send their children to his classes, and pres- 
ently developed a Home Instruction Course 
to teach such pupils at long distance. 

Army and navy officers whose duties kept 
them constantly’ on the move, missionaries 
destined to live in distant places, business men 
whose profession took them abroad, all began 
to hear of this course. They wanted their 
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with the best United States standards of edu- 
cation, and they trusted Mr. Hillyer to do it. 

Fifty thousand children have already been 
enrolled as pupils of-the Home Instruction 
Department of the Calvert School. The 
majority live in Japan and China. Mexico 
and India come next on the list of countries 
through which they are scattered. They are all 
over Africa, East, West, Central and South. 

“T live,’ writes Mary E. Kramer, “in 
Kisumu, Kenya Colony, East Africa, which is 
twenty-one miles north of Port Florence. I 
have been home to America only once in 
twelve years, and all the children of my age 
here are black.” 

Sherwood Eddy, 
the son of a mission- 
ary at Kamabai, 
Sierra Leone, West 
Africa, complains 
that it is so hot where 
he is that lessons 
must be done with 
the aid of a kerosene 
fan. 

Florence Gloslie is 
better off than Sher- 
wood Eddy. There 
is electricity in her 
log cabin home which 
is twenty-five miles 





Calvert School pupils around the world 


from Dawson up the old Klondike River in 
the Yukon Territory. 
“Daddy,” writes Florence, “has charge of 


*a hydro-electric plant that furnishes power to 


the gold dredges. Our home is made of logs 
but we do have electric lights. We can go to 
Dawson in summer, but all winter I must wait 
for spring to see my playmates.” 

But she must not wait for those lessons. 
They can reach her by dog-team, if all else 
fails. Calvert pupils in Thibet get theirs by 
camel, and black runners carry others to the 
depths of the jungle. 

Of course, when you really talk to these 
absentee pupils of the American school, you’ll 
find they have other things in common beside 
Calvert lessons. When your playmates are 
foreigners, and usually of different color as well 
as race, there is a certain thrill in being in 
touch with your own kind in all parts of the 
world and at home. More than that, there 
is matter for pride, which often leads to local 
prominence. When you have at your finger- 
tips the history of the world’s nations and your 
own carefully condensed as they are in the 
Calvert six-year course, it is easy to be the 
central figure of an admiring throng stricken 
to silence by the wealth of knowledge. 

“Some of these children,’ says Mr. Hillyer, 
“are apparently acting as unofficial American 
ambassadors in places where our very name 
was hitherto unknown.” 

The Home Instruction Course includes all 
the subjects learned in American schools, with 
special emphasis on history, natural science 
and literature. Reading supplementary to 
the lessons is also insisted on, and the books 
are mailed to the pupils from Baltimore. So 
that a home atmosphere may be preserved, it 
is suggested that the exiles be seeaniatedl ‘all 
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national holidays, with appropriate instruction 
as to their origin and meaning. _ Tests on the 
work done are supplied regularly and corrected 
in Baltimore, and results of the system have 
proved that graduates are equal, if not su- 
perior, to their fellow-Americans who have 
all the advantages of training in their own 
country. 

Indeed, many of them actually reside right 
in the U. S. A. itself. Children in every State, 
who for various reasons are unable to attend 
their own local schools, use the Calvert School 
home course. 

Of these young Americans many live.on the 
great ranches of the West, separated by hun- 
dreds of miles from the nearest educational in- 


stitution. But perhaps the most interesting 
and interested pupil of all is little Helen 
Wheeler Todd of St. Louis, Mo. For eight 
years Helen has been chained to a wheel-chair 
on account of paralysis. 

“But,” she writes, “‘I don’t have to stay in 
my wheel-chair all day, for I have two others 
that I call my gondolas, chariots or just plain | 
triumphal cars and it is in one of these that the 
Calvert School comes to me.” 

The courses, indeed, travel far and fast into 
strange lands, into homes of many sorts, always 
to be greeted by parents with thankfulness. 
Think of the experiences that could be related 
were these pupils and their home teachers gath- | 
ered at a great Calvert School reunion. 





| Ozzie’s Four Letters 
| (Concluded from. page 56) 
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“A fake pass!” counseled Pink. “And a 
run around end!” 

“No, no!” cried Stub. “A lateral, that 
triple pass behind the line!” 

‘Wait a second!” pleaded Art. “How about 
that ‘tackle back?’” 

The substitute quarter looked his bewilder- 
ment. Team-mates crowded about. He had 
promised Chuck he would let his choice of plays 
be decided by the backfield. But the only way 
to follow these directions would be to take the 
plays suggested in order. And Ozzie wasn’t so 
sure that they were the right ones. He was 
thinking more clearly now. This comparing 
of others’: suggestions with his own idea of 
what should be done, was proving a good 
thing.. But following others’ suggestions the 
substitute quarter decided, might not prove 
so good. 

“Signals!” cried Ozzie, and called for the 
reverse. play which he had gummed up in last 
season’s game. 

The backfield responded, Stub setting off as 
though to carry the ball around left end, and 
passing to Art whd lunged toward a hole good 
old Bill Nelson made for him through right 
tackle. -This time Ozzie was well aware of 
what was expected of him and smashed through 
as Art’s interference, blocking off two would-be 
tacklers to give Art a gain of six yards. Eight 
more to go for a first.down. O’Dell’s goal line 
seventeen yards away. 

“Signals!” 

“Signals over!’”. cried Pink. 

“Try a pass!”? begged Stub. ‘We'll never 
make it unless \? 

“SIGNALS!” insisted Ozzie. 

Pink ‘Newton had been the most consistent 
ground gairier forMidland. And the substitute 
quarter had decided to risk the precious third 
down on a fake kick with the ball going to 
Pink ‘at’ full-back position and Pink taking it’ 
on the run for a dash around right end. 

“Block that kick!” screamed O’Dell rooters, 
suddenly paralyzed at the thought that a field 
goal could defeat their eleven by one point. 

And O’Dell, wide-eyed and straining, tore 
through. The deception was all but perfect. 
Every Midland man did his part on interfer- 
ence. Led by Art and Ozzie, Pink swung out, 
evading all opposing linesmen. 

“‘A clear field!” anticipated an over-excited 
rooter. 

Desperate secondary defense men were 
forcing Pink more and more to the side, how- 
ever, and first Art, then Ozzie, went down in 
valiant attempts to keep tacklers from reach- 
ing the runner upon whom had been placed 
Midland’s last pulsating hope of victory. 
Pink himself, trying to keep from going out of 
bounds, was thrown heavily after an angular 
tun which had taken him to the side of the 
field for again of five yards. 

“That ends it!” moaned a spectator. “Why 
the heck didn’t Ozzie open up with passes? 
Some-more of his dumbness!” 

“Hey, Ozzie, this is fourth down!” called a 
voice which sounded not unlike that of last 
year’s wit. 

Singularly enough the ball was close to the 
sidelines again, last down on O’Dell’s twelve 
yard line! And what play? WHAT PLAY? 
With everyone shouting at him, opposing team, 
his own team-mates, frenzied substitutes on the 
sidelines and the stands spitting sound— 
WHAT PLAY? There was scarcely time for 
more than one play and the game would be 
over. Three yards to go for a first down, but a 
first down would do no good now. A forward 
pass? A desperate chance. Ifit were grounded 
or intercepted, good-bye game. A field goal? 
Worth trying! Pink was one of the best 
kickers ever to play for Midland High. BUT—! 

And Ozzie’s heart sank as he viewed fhe 
angle from which Pink would have to try for 
field goal. They were so far off to the side that 
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the goal posts looked like a letter ““H”’ turned 
almost sidewise. 

“Tf we were only back another five yards,” 
thought the. substitute quarter, this sizing up 
of the situation occurring all in a fraction of 
time. 

Last year he had pulled his prize boner, 
stepping out of bounds and sacrificing a down 
with the idea of putting the ball in better posi- 
tion for Pink to kick. But there wasn’t any 
down to be sacrificed. And an attempted field 
goal at this angle would be doomed to failure. 
How could it be worked? 

“Play ball!”’ warned the referee. 

““Signals!”’ shouted Ozzie. 

Better try a pass after all. What was the 
use? No, no! Here it was! The idea! Wait! 

“Signals over!” 

“Hey! What’s the matter with you?” 
gasped Pink. ‘Lost your head?” 

“Come on, Ozzie! Let’s have it!” snapped 
Art. “Time’s——!” 

The referee’s whistle screeched. With 
thirty seconds left to play the official dove in 
between the players, picked up the ball and 
paced back five wk setting the pigskin 
down on O’Dell’s seventeen-yard line. 

“Well, can you imagine that!” exploded a 
voice. “The ref’s penalized Ozzie five yards | 
for delaying the game!” 

“Some cheesy quarter-back, he is!” con- 
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Thain Unruly Hatr— 
to Stay Neatly Combed 


IF your hair is difficult.to keep in place, derives its health, life, gloss and lustre. 
or lacks natural gloss Try it! how easy it 
and lustre, it is very easy to is to keep your hair combed 
give it that rich, glossy, re- any style you like, whether 
fined and orderly appear- parted on the side, in the 
ance, so essential to well- center, or brushed straight 
groomed boys. ; back. 

Just rub a little Glostora If you want your hair to 
through your hair once or lie down particularly smooth 
twice a week—or after sham- _and tight, after applying 
pooing, and your hair, will Glostora, simply moisten 
then stay, each day, just as ur hair with water before 
you comb it. rushing it. 

Glostora softens the hair _ Alarge bottle of Glostora 
and makes it pliable. Then, costs but a trifle at any 
even stubborn hair will stay drug store. 
in place of its own accord. 

t gives your hair that 
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demned another. 

On the bench Coach Adams exclaimed in 
disgust. Chuck Parker, under blankets, bowed 
his head, not caring to see the finish. A great, 
heart-rending groan volleyed from the Midland 
five hundred. 

“Our four-letter man!” cried the voice of the 
originator, taking safety in numbers. “Is he 
D-U-M-B?. Oh, is he D-U-M-B?” 

But the substitute quarter-back was un- 
mindful of the razzing demonstration against 
him. The moment the teams were lined up 
again he was all action. Where an instant 
before he had been halting, hesitant, dazed, 
seemingly paralyzed, he was now aggressively 
alert. To his team-mates who turned upon 
him with a howl of protest, he snapped. 
“Shut up, you guys! I’m running this team! 
Get back there and hold that line! Pink, 
you’re back to kick! Put her over, old boy! 
I’ve got you a better angle to shoot at!” 

ink gazed at Ozzie, open-mouthed. 

“SIGNALS!” yelled the substitute quarter- 
back. “KICK FORMATION—nineteen, 
eleven, three!” 

Automatically, as timers consulted their 
watches, Pink settled himself, held out his 
arms, took the perfect pass back from center, 
wheeled sidewise, sighted the slanting bar 
between the goal posts, and dropped the pig- 
skin toward an upswinging toe. As he kicked, 
the substitute quarterback threw himself head 
foremost at two O’Dell foemen who had broken 
through. The three went down in a heap, the 
ball just grazing Ozzie’s back as it lifted from 
the ground. 

In a prone position, totally disregarding feet 
and arms which threatened to strike him in the 
face, Ozzie kept one eye far enough open to 
follow the dor of the pigskin, to see it shave 
the goal post and go skimming over the bar 
for the three points which put Midland once 
more in the lead, 10 to 9. And, as team-mates 
jerked him to his feet, embracing him madly, 
the whistle blew. 

The following Monday, before the greatest 
mass-meeting ever held at Midland High in 
which most of the townspeople also partici- 
a one Ozzie Gray, substitute quarterback, 

three of his four letters taken away from 
him, being left only with the letter ““M.” And 
it was humorously pointed out afterward that 
the word ‘““‘DUMB” minus the letter ““M,” 
pretty well described the wit who’d originated 














the four-letter award. | 





Ready for the Kickoff? Football 


FREE 


Here’s a corking football. Made 

- of genuine cowhide, almost regula- 
tion size, pebble grained. Strongly 
sewn thruout. A HEAVY ball. 
Has strong rubber bladder and 
guaranteed to please you. You 
can have it free. 


One Whale of a 
MAGAZINE 


The Open Road for Boys has 50 pages or 
more every month crammed with stories of 
football, hockey, basketball, school life, aviation, 
high adventure on land and sea, mystery and daring. 

peget : ; Absorbing fiction obtainable nowhere else. Great sérial 
stories, interesting articles, jokes and humor. International correspondence club, 
stamp department and The Open Road Pioneers—nation-wide club for boys. Con- 
tests galore for all. “Golden Medallion” a mystery serial smash now starting— 
breathless reading. F 


Regular subscription price to The Open Road for Boys is $1 per year. We will send 
you this sturdy football and a year’s subscription to The 
Open Road for Boys Magazine—r12 fat issues—both for $1. 
Rush this coupon. 


“Both &, 





| The Open Road for Boys Magazine 
130 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Friends: _ 
| Here's my dollar. Rush me the football and put me down for a year 
The Open Road for Boys Magazine. 
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NOW Your 
Equipment 
« «+ « and WHY 


FAST TEAMS with light equipment 

designed for proper protection win 
games. Themost successful college foot 
ball teams in 1927 used 


DRAPER-MAYNARD 


Lightweight Equipment Designed by 
Rope WAL 


Famous coach of Leland Stanford University 





Look for this signature 
on every piece and get 
the latest improvements 


made. 
PREP. 
HELMET 
No. 9H 


Designed by “Pop’ 
Warner. Has heavy, 
white felt lining, solid 
molded fibre crown, 
fibre reinforced ear 
guards and calfskin 
saddle with adjustable 






front piece. Tan 
or black . $7.50 
Light, but solid and 
shaped to fit snugly. 
PREP PANT 
No. FWP 


New cupped knee with rawhide 
patch over white felt pad. Solid one- 
piece fibre thigh guards. Shaped and 
sprung by a heavy canvas stay next 
to the leg to cushion shocks. Thigh 
guards are adjusta in pockets, 
Kidney pad of white felt reinforced 
with stiff fibre strips and heavy 
sponge rubber pads below waist. 
Ventilated bellows crotch with raw- 
hide crotch stay, fibre spine pad 
and tunnel belt loops with web belt. 
Pant is 8-ounce water-epellant 


duck $12.50 


Just like the Varsity model, only a 
litle lighter. Snug fitting and fast. 
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Tapered leg and peg 
top on **Pop” Warner 
light filling pants 


A SURE PASS FROM CENTRE 
A funning pass, a forward ora clean, lofty punt 
depends so much upon the true shape of a ball 
that you will want the 


D&#M VALVE TYPE 


All-America Ball 


Lopsided balls result from over-inflation with the garage air 
hos¢, or packing a lumpy valve stem under uneven laces, 
All-America Footballs are cut and sewed accurately, then laced 
and. tested for shape by inflation to the correct 10-pound prese 
sure, just pump it up and it's ready for the ki é 





lation size and weight. Genuine pebbled grain cowhide 
‘alve bladder. Compression pump and other accessories 
i all included. 





GAN YOU TELL WHO WILL MAKE THE 
All-America Football Team in 1928? 


WE WILL PAY 
$10 


FIRST and 5 O SECOND 

PRIZE PRIZE 
To those who sclect an All-America team for 1928, accompanied 
by a‘ letter of not more than 150 words. All selections must be 
mailed to D&M and bear an originating postmark not later than 
November 26th, 1928. Letter must be neat and must tell why 
the selections have been made. Award will be on this basis. 
Gragtland Rice's All-America Team will appear in Collier's 
Weekly the latter part of November, 1928. Let's see how close 
you can come. Only one entry for cach person. 


Ask Your D&M Dealer for Official Selection 
Blank or Send to Factory Direct 


DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 








Plymouth, N.H a ae o 
Please send free the book- ee 6p 
lets checked, also D&M Soccer Oo 
Fall and Winter Catalog Basket Ball ra] 
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writing of these notes the National Office was 
visited by four such groups—from Parkesbaugh, 
W. Va., Rockford, Ill., St. Louis, Mo., and 
Erie, Pa. In each case the trip was planned as 
a recognition of some form of achievement in 
the boys taking part—a great many of them 
were Eagles, and since an effort is made on 
these trips to see the most important sights, 
these tours have become an important educa- 
tional development. The trip of the Erie 
(Pa.) Eagle Scouts was made in connection 
with the sailing of Paul A. Siple on the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition, who has brought great 
distinction to this Council by his selection. 
The Executive Board of the National Coun- 
cil now requires that the plans for all such trips 
be submitted to the National Camping De- 
partment for its approval to ensure their being 
properly organized and adequately financed. 


A French Scout Commissioner 


NE of the most interesting Scout visitors to 
America from Europe is Paul Coze, Scout 
Commissioner of the Boy Scouts of France. 


Executive of Los Angeles, Cal., is the Chairman 
and Mr. Fred H. Bosbyshell, Regional Sea 
Scout Commodore, is the Director. 

* + * 


The Regional Sea Scout Training Cruise on 
board the roo-foot Schooner Tabor Bay con- 
ducted by the New England Sea Scout Com- 
mittee has just completed by far the most suc- 
cessful series of programs that has ever been 
put on by any Region up to the present. Very 
favorable comments have been received by the 
officers and men of the various Sea Scout 
groups that took the training, and it is ex- 
pected that the New England program will be 
the model for Regional training courses 
throughout the country. 


* * * 


The selection of Sea Scout Paul Siple, Eagle 
Scout, to go with Commander Byrd as his or- 
derly and special assistant to the Antarctic is a 
splendid endorsement of the training given to 
Siple during his two years in Sea Scouting. 
He was selected from a group of eighty-eight 














Commissioner Coze, although only twenty- 
five years of age, is one of the outstanding animal 
painters of France. Some time ago one of his 
pictures appearedin the ‘‘Jamboree.” This he 

inted while in the cage of wild animals. 

In addition to his activities with the pen and 
brush, Mons. Coze has written a book on the 
American Indian. This book deals with all 
phases of Indian life and contains many inter- 
esting stories written in French, and used by 
the French Scouts. While in the United States 
and Canada Commissioner Coze is studying the 
American Indian and gathering material for 
painting and writing about the “Red Man.” 
He is looked upon as an authority on the 
American Indian by his French comrades. 

The Scouts de France are to present the Boy 
Scouts of America, through Mons. Coze, with an 
official French Scout flag, as well as several 
badges of honor to the leading scout men of the 
nation. 


A Plucky Scout 
Scout WILKINS NUTTAL, of Provo, 
Utah, is a worthy candidate for the Boy 
Scout Hall of Fame. -He has perseverance, 
courage, and real scout pluck. 

Wilkins lost his left leg above the. knee when 
but a young boy, and since that time has pro- 
gressed through the ranks of scouting with the 
highest honors. Through hard work and per- 
sistent practice he climbed to the rank of Star 
Scout. 

The picture shows him on top of Mt. Tim- 
panogos, one of the highest peaks in the Rock- 
ies. This spot is nearly 13,000 feet above sea- 
level. The trail to the top leads over shale, 
snow and rocks. Scout Nuttal climbed all the 
way up and back unaided and, although the 
last to camp at night, was by far the happiest 
lad in the vicinity. : 

Wilkins is just another scout that goes on 
meeting the hardest trials of life and comes up 
smiling. 


Sea Scout Briefs 
ONE of the first Sea Scout Leaders’ Training 
Courses whose object is to give Sea Scout 
Leaders experience in boat-handlingis at present 
in session at Catalina Island, California. This 
course was organized and developed by a Com- 
mittee of which Mr. E. B. DeGroot, Scout 





The bus of the Lincoln Highway Safety tour is welcomed by 
San Francisco Scouts 


of the most outstanding scouts in the country 
who made application to go on this cruise. 


Brief Items of Scout News 


BROOKLYN COUNCIL, N. Y., has been 
presented with a seaside camp by a promi- 
nent real-estate man. It will be used for short 
camping periods by the scouts who are unable 
to go to the large council camp at Narrows- 
burg, N. Y. . 
~ + 


Another Scout Troop has been organized 
among the Eskimos in Alaska. The troop is at 
Point Barrow. “Many scout activities—swim- 
ming and hiking—are almost impossible in the 
zero weather that prevails throughout the year. 

*- * * 


During a recent holiday movie showing at 
Mt. Dora, Fla., ‘a film exploded and set the 
projection room afire. The flames caused an 
incipient panic in the darkened auditorium. Boy 
Scouts who were in formation in the street rushed 
into the burning building and coolly led fifty 
persons to safety. The structure was wrecked, 
the damage being estimated at $50,000. 

* * - 


“May I express our hearty appreciation 
of the vocational emphasis and the splendid 
material in your Electricity Merit Badge 
Pamphlet.”—Public Library, Bridgeport,Conn. 

*-_ * * 


Boy Scouts of Canon City, Colorado, were 
recently given authority by Mayor T. Lee 
Witcher to enforce traffic regulations during 
the course of a series of Sunday-afternoon 
band concerts at the State Park. 


* * * 

David Throop Vaughan, a Boy Scout of 
Chicago, won the decision of the judges for 
first place in the Cook County health cham- 
pionship for girls and boys. 

*- * * 


To demonstrate the beauties of an inland- 
water trip and its possibilities for a vacation, 
some twenty Boy Scouts of Chicago and vicin- 
ity recently went by canoe along the Rock 
River from Rockford to Rock Island. 


* * * 

Elmer Holmes of Vesta, Washington, 4 
fifteen-year-old scout, holder of the Boy 
Scout Honor Medal for Life Saving, was also 
the recent recipient of the Medal for Bravery 





of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


DAN BEARD himself, most 
famous of all outdoor men, 
is the chief at the 


Dan Beard 
Woodcraft 
Camp 


The Most Famous of 
all Camps 
Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural for- 

est, on banks of beautiful 

Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 
feet above the sea level. 


INTENSIVE SCOUTING 


course, merit badges awarded 
by local court of Honor. 


We learn what to do, how 
to doit; to trail like an In- 
dian, to hike like George 
Washington, to explore 
like Daniel Boone, to live 
like Robinson Crusoe, to 
canoe like the voyageurs, 
to swim like South Sea Is- 
landers, tolivelike Princes. 

















DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 
Please send full information about your 
Outdoor School and Camp to 
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How May I Earn a Living? 
(Concluded from page 7 ) 








atrain. One of them was a little duffer who 
walked with a limp; one leg was smalier than 
the other. Most of the boys crowded right 
down to the tracks, as the cars stopped, and 
jammed aboard as soon as they could. They 
were afraid they wouldn’t be able to get seats. 
But the little fellow stayed farther back; 
in the jam he wouldn’t’ hav2 had a chance. 
He watched as the train stopped, and hurried 
to the end of the nearest car. He got there, 
without any trouble at all, as soon as the jam 
did, and was one of the first ones aboard. 

That’s the way it may be with grabbing a 
job; you'll do well to stand back a little and 
use some judgment. 

You may have learned of “Vocational 
Guidance.” It’s supposed to help boys in that 
very thing—choosing the right job. Junior 
high schools have come into existence partly 
because of the chance they have to help a boy 
find out what he can do best. 

In Scouting, the Merit Badges have been 
planned with the same thing in mind—to help 
Scouts find out what they can do best. “In 
moving upward through Star and Life and 
Eagle ranks,” says the Handbook, ‘“‘the Scout 
should select his Merit Badge subjects thinking 
of his own possible lifework.” 

There are two things that help in selecting 
the line of work you want to get into. The 
first is your own preference: what you like 
best. The second is your own performance: 
what you can do best. 

The first is likely to change around a good 
deal. It’s more affected by your wild desires. 
I remember wanting to own a candy shop, 
where I could eat all the candy I wanted with- 
out—as it seemed to me then—having to pay 
for it. Most small boys at one time or another 
want that. They also want to be policemen, 
or pirates. Later on, in my time, they wanted 
to be railroad engineers, just as today there’s 
a period when almost every boy wants to be an 
aviator. 

The second is more definite. In the end it 
usually wins out; it is the surest guide of all. 
The two really work together in something of a 
circle: by doing what you like best to do, you 
come in time to do it better than you can do 
anything else. And, working it the other way 
around: anything that you can do well, you 
come to take pride in, until in the end it brings 
you praise and success and other pleasant 
things, so that you like to do it better than 
anything else. 

For instance, suppose you have to make a 
speech of some sort to your class, or to a group 
of fellows. It’s a pretty hard thing to do, 
and you have a hard time doing it. You hate 
to do it. But suppose you do a good job, and 
persuade the rest of the gang to what you 
think they ought to do, or whatever it may be. 
That brings a reward. It brings you confi- 
dence. Very likely it brings praise or con- 
gratulations. Presently, when occasion comes 
for another speech that has to be made, the 
other fellows will turn to you naturally. You 
get the job. And it is not so hard to do as it 
was the first time. It gives you still more 
confidence, and more experience, and as you 
go on you do better and better, and dislike 
doing it less and less. 

There’s the way the Merit Badges give you 
a great chance to try yourself out: they show 
you what you can do well or easily, and what 
you can not. They give you a chance, also, to 
find out something more about what you 
already enjoy doing. 

There are five different ways in which you 
develop. In general, they mean five different 
main ways in which you can excel. Call it 
five different fields, if you prefer. As you read 
these articles; look yourself over, and see where 
it is that your best development lies—in which 
of the five main fields. There will be questions 
that you can ask of yourself, as we get down to 
brass tacks in each one of the five. But now, 
first of all, we want to look them all over in a 
general way, before seeing how they apply to 
particular occupations, and what the lifework 
possibilities of those occupations are. 

Here are the five different kinds of develop- 
ment: 

I. Physical 

2. Coordinational 

3. Educational 

4. Mental 

5. Social . 

Let’s see exactly what each one means. 

Physical development you already know a 
good deal about. It means health and strength. 


Good blood, and a good appetite, and good 
wind, and good endurance, and freedom from 
disease. When a fellow stands up well on a 
long hike, and enjoys every minute of it, he 
usually has good physical development. 

Coordinational development gives skill. A 
good tennis player must have it. His mind 
and muscles have to work together well. A 
good mechanic has to have it; his fingers must 
be skilful in putting together the delicate parts 
of a carburetor or a clock or a radio. It is 
closely allied to good physical development, 
but quite distinct from it. 

Educational development is entirely differ- 
ent. It means the accumulation of a lot of 
information, and usually requires a pretty 

good memory. You get educational develop- 
ment at school, with a whole cargo of facts 
about letters, and words, and spelling, and pro- 
nunciation, and figures, and addition, and sub- 
traction, and multiplication, and division, and 
fractions, and history, and geography, and all 
the rest. 

Then there is mental development, which is 
“something else again.”’ It’s as different from 
educational development as coordination is 
different from health. Education gives you 
a cargo of facts. Mental development comes 
with learning different ways of using those 
facts—just as coordination comes with learning 
to use the muscles that good physical develop- 
ment gives you. 

A good trail-finder usually has good mental 
development. He has learned how to use the 
facts about trails‘in a way that enables him 
to pick out the right track. 

Finally, social development. Social develop- 
ment means knowing-how to get along with 
other fellows. It means having learned ‘the 
value, and the necessity, of keeping your 
temper. It means ‘havirig learned the :im- 
possibility, and foolishness, and-selfishness, of 
having your own way all the time. 
having learned how to take responsibility. It 
comes pretty near meaning “cHaracter.” The 
captain of a football team has to have meg 
social development. So does a class-president. 
So does the leader of a Scout Troop. 

Of course, all five of these different kinds of 
development are so interwoven, and twisted 
up, and grown-together, that at first it may 
seem impossible to disentangle them. A base- 
ball player, for example, has to have pretty 
good physical development and pretty good 
mental development, as well as good coordina- 
tion—yes, and a certain amount of information 
and social development, too. Without good 
physical development, he might not last out the 
game. Without good mental development, he 
would “pull boners.” But the coordination, for 
his success, is most important of all. 

In the same way, a school teacher has to 
have not only good educational development— 
a big deck-load of information—but a good deal 
of mental and social development, too. Without 
mental development he couldn’t explain any- 
thing; without social development he couldn’t 
keep order. But, for him, educational develop- 
ment may be the most important. 

By the time a boy is anywhere over twelve, 
each of these five kinds of development have 
come along pretty well. If he is going to excel 
in any particular one, it will usually be evident 
by the time he’s in high school. Of the five, 
social development is usually the slowest, but 
a big head start in that, ora big handicap, may 
be shown mighty early—long before Junior 
High. 

Now, here is what these articles on “How 
May I Earn a Living?” are going to do. 

They divide all occupations into five main 
groups, or fields, corresponding roughly to the 
five different kinds of development. Each one 
of the five articles that are to follow will 
take up one kind of development, show you 
how you may test yourself out in it a little, 
and then tell something about why that devel- 
opment qualifies you for certain occupations, 
and what they are. 

Good physical development may lead you 
toward farming, or some other outdoor occu- 
pation. Good coordination may fit you to be 
a professional athlete—or, far more likely, a 
craftsman. Good mental development, along 
creative lines, may make you an architect, 
or a designer: Good educational development 
may qualify you to be a librarian. And good 
social development should enable you, as it 
did Theodore Roosevelt, to be a leader in 
whatever you undertake along lines of com- 
munity betterment or service. 
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When answering advertisements please mention BOYS™LIFE 





It ‘means |}, 





Just ask the nearest 

Western Union man- 

ager. Hewill tell you 
more about it. 


Business 





In the Western Union Messenger Service boys 
have interesting, out door work. They gain con- 
fidence, initiative’ and self-reliance. 
to know different lines of business and what they 
would best like to do. 


The wide-awake boy soon attracts attention. He 
gets an offer of a better job. We're glad to see our 
boys move ahead. Recommend them every time! 


IT’S GREAT WORK FOR A WIDE-AWAKE BOY! 


A Western Union Messenger has the advantages 
of good pay, free lessons in telegraphy, vacations 
with pay, bicycles at cost, out-door work and 


They come 


other features. 


ised MESSENGER SERVICE kad 














INDIAN SEED BEADS 


BASS 


4 wv x YO ON! GY E>, >: 
woe mmemceren MOCCASINS 


Looms, etc., at the lowest prices, show this ‘“‘Ad”’ 


to your Scoutmaster or Scout Executive. 


FREE to SCOUTMASTERS 
or SCOUT EXECUTIVES 


Sample card of Indian Seed Beads showing 50 dif- 


ferent colors. 


Style Card showing 58 different styles of beads. 


Also Price-List and design pamphlet with instruc- 


tions, 


Write 


WALCO BEAD COMPANY 


Department S 
101 West 37th Street, 


New York City 


Real Pals 


No wonder BASS MOCCASINS are Real 
Pals to your feet. They're Moccasins 

e same kind of footwear the Indians 
wore—and whoever heard of an Indian with 
sore feet? 








No matter where you go or what you do this 
yacation you won't ve to worry about 
blisters or shoes 








The most gas 


is A vest gro" 
your preci es Last 





* A sch 
jn odin with 16 Gv ot 





that hurt, if you wear 


Bass Moccasins 
Write today for Free Catalog and 
tell Dad you want a pair of Bass 
Moccasins. 

G. H. BASS & CO. 


Dept. 6 Wilton, Maine 
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THE PATROL 
25 varieties of 
BETTER GRADE STAMPS 


If want real stamps. Le gy ang 
Rg, Bow ~y oS Foundland, 

British and French Colonies, etc. Only = 

to those ing to see a selection of stamps. 


J. E. LETSON, WAYNE, MICH. 


SCARCE one Ra 


ieee a 


fis Sc 


CURHAN STAMP COMPANT, ares MASS. 


Mystic’s “‘Queer Country” Packet 
Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands. 
Ala-uites , 

Tobago 


&e- = e 























Volta 


ieoda tuvinwe!” Paice ONLY 100 TO APPROVAL KerLicantisl 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY (Dept. 5), Camden, New York 


Complete Stamp | Outfit 


Illustrated Albu 
50 Different F. cign Stamps 
Pack of Len 4 Hinges 

iar ee Gauge 

te approral appicaits Big Titustrated Price List 

w. W. RS ots OUTIT ONLY Tae! 


ANCHER’S $ $ $ OUTFIT—ONLY jac! 
stamp: set (orewar) 











mines dais (agente 1); oe 
Fx eee saps 





78 FAR OFF COUNTRIES - - ONLY 10c 


‘ola; Dahomey; Travancore; Jamaica; St. Pierre; 

5 es: Ivory Coast; Esthonia; Lux 

4 oundland; South Africa. Marvellous 
at stamps from 7 78 different countries, 
juding all above and 65 m Bargain price 10c. 
Big liste and approvals with each order. 

Cc. D. REIMERS COMPANY 

298 Flatiron Bid¢. Fort Worth, Texas 


: return them and get your money back. ist 


uxem- | Send +; * for wonderful Packet of 105 different 





250 Fine Stamps FREE 





GIANT OFFER 


250 fine stamps almost all different—some unused 


—many from odd places. No junk. A special 
collection and yov can have them free. Includes 
stamps from all well-known countries and such 
as: Guadaloupe, Martinique, Reunion, Russia, 
Ubangi, Togo, French Guiana, Bavaria, etc., etc. 
We will send you this any packet and a year’s 
subscription to The oad for Boys Maga- 
zine fully described on Sumealae page all for $1. 


Rush ay cote, at once to Philo Club, Open 
Road for Boys Magazine, 130 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 














Boys, Here’s Real Value 


Just to make you acquainted with our wonderful p wne o 
we make this compination offer to hold good until ber 
31. Packet A 28, 15 Moroccan Post Office (G. Brit., 
French and German , 20 
pendence Issue, 1 


Stamp premium free. If you are not satisfied on receipt, 
Price List Free. 


ARGONAUT STAMP COMPANY 
New Canaan, Conn. 


$1.15 Costa Rican Set—FREE! 





stamps from Bosnia-Herzegovina, French yee 
Congo, Dutch Indies, Indo-China, Greece ( ying 
soldier), Kouang-Tcheou, Ireland, <A. 
St. Pierre-Miquelon, etc. 

We will include—absolutely free—a genuine set 
of six beautiful Old Costa Rican stamps (1903-11) 
$1.15! Also approvals. 








TRIANGLES — = 200 — CIRCUS 10c 


Just think—a he ceceagre jading Tri- 
=, ice se wei 


Barham 


fe C2 Eee See 


PAUL BEYER, . S76 West Side Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


100 DEPERENTSTAN?S REF 
312 East NOEMUS STAMP mene York 
A SNAP ('ocrcnomr ts stanrs 2 Stee 


With each order, our pamphlet which tells ‘“How to 
Make a Stamp Collection Pro " together with 


our ums, 8U) fa of bargnine 
GO. "Room 35, 604 Race Street. ~ Cincinnati. ©. o. 


BRITISH COLONIALS FREE 732 jzanzibar, 


Coast, Hyderabad, Travancore, Malaya, 

tL, other good British Colonials. Sent to 

all its for our famous Hampshire Approval selec- 
@ons. 2c stamp postage. Please do not remit in co! 

Lightbown’s Stamp Co., Southsea, England 


500 STAMPS 17c! 
Including Maps, Sm Hy Birds, Rule-s. Beats, and 
Scenes in foreign lands, to approval a: its only. 
Plenty U. $ rot 10 up, 1000 Hinges toc, 3000—25¢. 

B. ELMER, 15 School Street, Boston, Mass. 























AIRMAIL, §,2°9y,>esaming more popular, Spe-| Sass 





Hungarian, 10; 100 3 Mixed 8 ce approval a ap- 
WEBSTER STAMP CO. 
Box 11, Tremont Sta., , _New York, N. Y. 


200 DIFFERENT STAMPS IMPS 10c | 


Lists free to applicants for our approvals. 
_ BACHUS STAMP CO. 
102 Bartholdi Avenue Jersey City, N. J. 


Stanley Gibbons U. S. List 


No who boy interested in Untied States or British North America 
a and latest 32-page price list, 

pay on request. o free ee or gifts,” we 

Put full value ons the creme we sell 

STANLEY GIBBONS INC. 38-b Park Row, NEW YORK CITY. 


DANZIG STAMPS FREE 


pe Bh - interesting country together 
with catalogue. iso large ‘ilustrated album ist an 
bargain .. aa ae sets and packets. 
free for 2c postage. 


MIDLAND STAMP CO., TORONTO, CANADA 


DIFFEREN POSTAGE 
50 VARIETIES U. Ss. STAMPS Sc 
~ ‘To applicants for our U. 8. and Foreign Approvals. 
Toto Hines, 0c; 4000 tor Soe. "1060 Mixed Poreigm, Sees °°? 
B. L. GLENDALE STAMP CO., 1342 Linden Ave., Glendale, Calif. 
RREE? 50 Br 
FREE! 237 50 aah, Colca, of 10 Airmails, a nice 

















GIBBONS STAMP COMPANY 
Box 63, Savannah, Ga. 


STAMPS (00.05 "toc St ue hata oot 
Coupons, 500 tiors, 


with da 20, Sam 2. ote., Ay} 
Ble wo Steet a A, BULLARD & CO... 
BOYS! f= Pack. 108 2 Se Ra Tchad, ee | 
will — a 

stamp —_ Jertoration 














bargain p. 

ap AY 50e; 
Spaces $1.50; 16, spaces $2.60 and $3.60; 0 5. Sits, 15. 
Hill Stamp Co., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 


LOMA STAMP CO., 3926—32nd St., SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


205 dif., Rare “Wild Guose,” etc.—All 10c! 
Wonderful of 206 different stam 
Gwalior, Haute-Volte, Kouang-Tcheou, St. as, 
South dae (Springbok), and other “hard” coun- 








So fat Sa Reston os lists. 


value, 285. 
103 Howard St., Banger, Maine 


INDIAN STAMP CO., 








I send selec- 

70% DISCOUNT {1,24 
° py ET yp Ch 
Referenee required—Boy Scout bershi —y 





4. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 


$25,000.00 CASH 




















is about the former value of the genuine German money 
we will send, ether with 100 all different stamps for 
10 cents to applicants for our approval books. 
ULL ENJOY THIS. A fine 
m Bechuanaland Pr 
German New Guinea, ~~ North 
Born Nyasaland 
Orange "River Colony 
for sets on approv: 
GEORGE W. WIRTH, 139 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Boy Scouts should send for our free Illustrated Price 
We carry a New Line of Packets and Collections. 
beginners’ outfits. 1,000 
00 stamps to a packet. 
M. MARION oummae 
Bradford Building loucester, Mass. 
GRAND BAZAAR 10¢ ics" ctu 
Natives of e 
© Scenes, Indian PRalah, Cossack Chiefs, 
Stamps from Liberia, ge) on, 
enya and Uganda others. A valuable lot for 
= 10¢ to approval applicants. 
J. W. EVANS, 3722 99th Street, Corona, L. I., N. Y. 
ALL SUPERENT POST AGE D. ~cuatn 
3 a applica: 
Packets "all can stamps; 
, Japan, 





BROADWAY STAMP CO., 621 pee New York City 
St.Lucia, with liste 2 ind appiication 
Se ee 10c; 100 Packets, all 
utiful TRIANGLES, every one a gem. 
1000 hinges 10c. 


100 Austria, 50 Czechoslovakia, 25 Danzig, 
25 Denmark, 15 Luxemburg, 10c each, postage 


KENWOOD STAMP CO., 525 No. Ksnrod Godel, Calif. 
ULAR US: Con 
_ beers oe chad ix et = 
Somat, Reant Lam 5 "ocganias Gptialcare 

100. Site Fy Senegal: I Yes i -uartinlage, 
CRAWFORD STAMP CO., 2355 No. Grand, Connersville, Ind- 
different choice selected foreign stamps. 
4] Dozens of unused and hard to get. Cata- 
logs very highly. Keep the ones you want 

at Only One Cent Each. References please. 
EARL M. HUGHES, 315 Chicago St., PEORIA, ILL. 
mmary? = ai eAseren = pen mt hme 
Trunks (ara ~ ) ure y y Creer), —— ee ereent). 
these. eaareable stamps are contained 
ea om eae Phantom Packet—105 fine var. (to ap- 


proval applicants) for only 5c plus postage. 
UNIVERSAL STAMP EXCHANGE, 91 Gelst.n Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ELEPHANT peticc. of all the“animals “of the 
es, ay 


PACKET 10¢ {ince Beotanee, Gira te 


Windmills, ‘Snow covered moun: 
native, all for 1 A ~-F—,--%_-  R 
HENLE, 














Walton Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 


Build Your Collection At Our Expense 
We offer splendid com 
Zarens or other 





sell. Lux 








obligation. Send stamps back cannot 5 
Stamp Co., 805 Fairmont Place, Bronx, N. Y. C. 
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A BUSY night at the Franklin Stamp Club 

found Bob, Harry and Phil with Mr. Bir- 
wood seated at one of the long, green-topped 
tables. The fall season was in full swing. 
Mr. Lovell, who had recently opened a stamp 
department in his book store, was present, 
having just become a member of the club. He 
came forward, smiling pleasantly, to the table 
where our friends were gathered. Addressing 
Bob and Harry he said: ‘‘ Perhaps my first cus- 
tomers will be interested in some very recent 
arrivals. These reached me in yesterday’s 
mail.” He placed a large stock book before 
Harry, who turned the s slowly so that 
the others could see, and stop him if they so 
desired. A Curacao twenty-cent, gray-black, 
caught Bob’s eye. This rew issue carried the 
same portrait of the Queen as was used on the 
1923 series. There is also a view of a Nether- 
lands East Indies liner at the foot beneath 
the portrait. 

“*T will have the twenty-five-cent, deep pur- 
ple, and thirty-cent, green, later,” Mr. Lovell 
advised. e gray stamp next is for the 
Reval Exhibition in Esthonia. It is a ten-mark 
value and similar in design to the current issue. 
For the Netherlands one more value, the 
nine cents, vermilion and black, is added to 
the watermarked set. Peru has produced 
another for Tacna-Arica—a color change—the 
two centavos, now in pale green. An air- 
post stamp, also from Peru, carries a portrait 
and an airplane, on the fuselage of which is 
lettered, ‘Correos Peru.’ A new set from 
Uruguay will reach me shortly—the bird type 
has been discarded for a portrait of General 
Artigas on the five milesimos and one, two, 
three, five, eight, ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty- 
four and fifty centimos, while the one, two 
and three pesos, larger stamps, carry an en-, 
graving of the monument to Artigas at Pay-' 
sandu. The lower values are very small 
stamps. Everyone has been admiring and! 
saying nice things about the new red pom blue 
five-cent air-mail issue of the United States. 
Bi-colored stamps run much higher in expense’ 
to the Government than those in single colors. 
The twenty-five millions of the first order will 
cost in the neighborhood of fifty cents per! 
thousand, whereas the rotary stamps in one 
color are produced as low as six and a half 
cents a thousand. If the post-office should 
develop an economical streak perhaps the 
handsome new stamp may be reduced to one 
color. Did you know the picture shown is of 
the beacon light on Sherman Hill, in the Rocky 
Mountains? A mail plane is seen in flight.” 

Mr. Birwood said: “There is one surprising 
economy in the Washington Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, and that is in the sale of 
the paper punched out of a sheet when stamps 
are perforated. Who would imagine that such 
minute circles of paper would mount up to 
twelve thousand pounds a month? Yet such 
is the case. And they have,to be advertised 
for sale, according to law, and go to the highest 
bidder. You might wonder what use they 
would be; yet for years they were sold to a 
coal company in Baltimore. b 

“New Canal Zone stamps, the first to be 
prepared especially for use along this famous 
waterway, are about to appear. The first issue 
in 1904 were surcharges on Panama and United 
States stamps, and have continued so to the 
present time. For the- first two values por- 
traits of Goethals and Gorgas have been chosen. 
General William Crawford Gorgas, on the 
one-cent, green, was appointed Chief Sanitary 
Officer, June 2nd, 1904, and a member of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, November 17th, 
1906, and served till April 6th, 1914. He died 
July 4th, 1920. General George Washington 
Goethals, two-cent, carmine, was born in 
Brooklyn in 1858 and graduated from the 
United States Military Academy in 1880. He 
was appointed a member of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission by Executive order, 





.March 4th, 1907, and continued as Chairman 


and Chief Engineer until the Commission 


organization was succeeded by that of the 
Canal Zone, April 1st, 1914, when he became 
first Governor of the Zone. He 


January roth, 1917, hn died January 2xst, 
1928. One million of the one-cent and three 
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| No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
| unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
| report any unsatisfactory service. 
| Every Boy Who Buys Approvals Should 
Read This Advertisement 
vals until he has several thou- 
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Blue Book Appr>o-als. 80% off 

These are space iillers only. Semone stamps m all 
groups offered as available. 

Brown Book Approvals. 50% Goms off catal 
And endless v: riety of stamps in ordinary conditio 


GREEN BOOK APPROVALS. Green book sprrovele 
stamps in superb condition. They are listed al beti- 
by country, so that yes can specifi K-17 Cee in 
which you are interested, and get a won m plete 
selection (which, however, you may be _ to eto supplement 
by ordering Pink and Brown books at e time) 
And then of course e is the —— WANT List § SERVICE, 
available to any collector ‘ood references who asks 
for it. Within. this Sineatfioat on comes ANYTHING 
that the oldest and largest stamp concern in America 
can put at your disposal, regardless of cost. 
REFERENCES ana? LY FROM APPROVAL 


Write to our ae ‘te al learn more 
about this service, telling what yee want, iehing 7 
collect, .nd let this  (-r he -* ben oy pee 
sort of approval that wil! best serv 

Address: APPROVAL DEPARTMENT 
Scott Stamp and Coin Co. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Big packet animal Bm ang te 
fro Nyassa, Malay, Guiana, y 
Mosambique, Barbados, etc., includ- 
ing, caribou, tiger, kangaroo, leopa 
Camel, anteater, swan, giraffe, ele- 
Phant, springbok, etc.—absolutely 
> Free to approval applicants enclos- 
ing 4c postage. Write today! 


ANDREW R. PERRY, 36 Exchange Place, Providence, R. I. 


25 UNUSED COLONIALS FREE! 
100 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


camps i 
(orgt 10. aoqaed)."Pjetares, of Cpa Berens ot Ds 


Ke — if and 
Anteaters. jews of far of, a wit ‘inbabi- 
tants. jatives at ae and 


nifcent ar paceet of fenutne oer tore Piped oe weird 
iio" tone spr gther rang ratifies. t this 
LISBURN & TOWNSEND, Lordon Rd., Liverpool, ENGLAND 




















Theneiee-25 different stamps for 15¢. 


i ° 00 Asia a) slicants. 
100 Britian CSionies Be. 
+ B96 Purteguase Colonies 50¢. 
on’ 
Big lists, with hundredso Dargaiasi in setsand packets, free, 
FENWAY STAMP COMPANY 
161 Massachusetts Ave. Boston, Mass, 


Build Your Stamp Collection at Our Expense 


We offer splendid commission in stamps for sell = 
stamps to your friends. We will send you sample 
valued at $2.00. Your Scoutmaster’s name ond abavest oF 
references bear investig . Return 
stamps you cannot sell. No obligation. 

LUX STAMP CO. 
805 Fairmont Place Bronx, New York 


00 = OLAGk tad: A se $m 5 Gen Away 
phage 40 different countries, 
100 ~ hae Africa, sat c yey Australia, Lebanes, 








Rania, Hei, Liberia, British, French we 

FREE = Hinges, & Pocket stoch book. ALL for 
1000 ahd citenes stampe & 1000 hi bse. 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO. Dept. 8.0. ST. LOUIS, M0. 





— BIGGEST STAMP VALUES OF TODAY 


over 140 diff. Algeria, 


wee ete | 
Pie me 





stamp, 


tpolicanta. poe ante A 









100 °stames’' FREE 


to its for Po 
applican J Net A’ 
826 Teutonia Ave. 


yt postage 2c. 
paiertutiin, Wis. 


RARE CONGO 


SEN ST. 








AIRPOST! 
is uate nd 5c 


pres en ahd fy Ry hy 


100 ALL DIFFERENT 
FR E E - to. es agg for ‘Universal Ap 
ostage 2 
BADGER STAMP ‘co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


BD Orta, Meriooete. senses ees 10¢ 
SSH 1000 mixed 40c. 25 diff. U.'8. 25e.” ‘i000 
Fine 5 T5e. 
C. STEGMAN, $941 Cote Brilicate Ave, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
THE MYSTERY PACKET 


Contains 60 diff. stamps from the lands of cannibals, — 
heathens 5 pg! savages. Included are Congo, 7 gue 
to approval applicants.” vpabcapaget: 


7763 Logan, Detroit, Mich. 
October 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this cdassification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 








SPECIALIZE IN “U.S.” 


and start with a good packet 








25 var. Departments..............+++.+- 

60 var. Departments................-+ 
100 var. Departments..............++-- 
100 var. U. 5. postag 
200 var. U. S. regular postage. 
300 var. U. S. regular postage. coe ae 
400 var. U. S. regular postage. . .- 32 
600 var. U. S. regular postage........... 375.00 

Our price lists of U.S. or foreign packets gladly sent. 


OLD COLONY STAMP CO. 
333 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 














LUCKY BOY Fat BOY 


STAMP 
Including 115 or ath diff. 
Triangle, Ferocious Ama, 
Queer Birds, Maps, beautiful 
scenery stamps—at least = 


a set and 25 or more countries 
Africa, South & Central ‘Auerion British 


ding 
Colonfs, 8 SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 


Send 4c for 100 different and big bargain set & packet list 
Palmer Stamp Co., 8221 Linwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


63 FAR OFF COUNTRIES- ONLY 12c 


Airplanes, Maps, Animals, Trains, a, 

Bolsheviks, Africans, Mongolians, Greek Gods, Red Cross. 
Marvelous packet of 6: different stamps ae 

all of the above and many more. Bargain price, 12c, 


ONLY ONE TO A CUSTOMER 
Big lists and approvals with each order. 
BAER STAMP CO. 
Delray Beach, Filia. 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 








tains all different erent stamps of fi countries depi won- 

Inel, aod aoe are: Belgium Satan w! itch- 

fore ty “chariot ‘and fying b horses) Chile (battle ocene) 
2 v' 


_— J \ de sia breaking chain); 
x: caribou); slay (ferocious, tiger); inidad 
Wictery)3 Tae Gqnting Aras): end come. To ap- 


Pines a fo stam O., ~ Bes 215, Colorado fetes, © Colo. 
oe fF ct right now, we will alee include free, 





BOYS 5% SENSATIONAL, 8c OFFER! 7 German 

stamps with (prewar) value over 40 million 
dollars (great eri ; fine stamp from smallest republic 
on earth; 1 oo 1 triangle stamp; et 25 diff. 
Hungary. cat. 50¢ C4 gauge; and last but 5 least. a 
— 4 stock ak ‘ns whioh to keep your Log The 

outfit paid for only 8 a toa spe ¥-Y for my 
Dises Quick Service Approvals. © extra. 
D. M. WARD 605 Pierce Bch Gary, ceniane 


$1O°CO for 2 at 


A choice assortment of 500 all different stamps r- 
anteed to catalogue over $10.00 offered to approval ap- 
plicants for only 25c. 


EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. B, MILFORD, CONN. 











ABYSSINIA! ALBANIA! ARMENIA! 
Also Chad, Cameroons, Congo, Gabun, Tunis, Ujena, 
Transvaal, Indo-China, etc., etc. All of these “hard- 
a countries and’ many others are contained in 
my Wonder Packet of 55. “alfferent, given FREE to 
Approval Appli only, yy for ae ti 
Richard Lamprecht, 81 Napol Val Ly 


(00 “SEE S STAMPS 5 F PEE 
1000 hinges 
Album ‘o. “hold orn seas, 


uti ent ender ty Toledo, Ohio 














Alldifferent. Postage 2c. 
1 00 Large album 15c. List of 
1,500 stamps at 1c each. 


Stamps Fr @e@ 50 per cent approvals 


sent with each order. 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, O. 


1000 DIFFERENT STAMPS 90c 
150 Diff. Stamps. ...10¢ 500 Mixed Stamps... .18¢ 
350“ saan 1 ” _ +. 306 
500“ eT 0 et Oe BINS diid'o's ceed 10c 
Cc. M. EVANS P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 








Premium of 50 different, stunning stamps, 
T I P pocket stamp book, perforation gauge, mm. 
- 


Persia, all for 10¢ to 
I O P Tip-Top Approvals 
TIP-TOP STAMP CO., Colorado Springs, Colorado 


100 ALL DIFFERENT STAMPS GIVEN. AWAY 


to each new subscriber to THE STAMP COLLECTOR. 
All the news about = Send only 25 cents for a six 
months’ subscription. e guarantee your complete sat- 
isfaction. THE STAMP COLLECTOR 
Department B. L., 9 Lodi St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


LIBERIA SNAKE TRIANGLE 


(which alone sells for 7¢ pee 
And two other tri les, inclu 
scarce a a an ten le, are among 


the 
f ft 
£2. a aene eee 5c 
some good approvals, 
CROWDER STAMP CO., Waverly, Baltimore, Md. 


The PACKET of CURIOUS, STAMPS! 
ier fees Retest twoit)s itara Utada, 


stamps; ,/Dostage due, commemorative ' 


b a: ok 4 games, and man 
empmas ones. Ais et Poses 1°Approvals and 
price-list with each order. 


DeKALB STAMP COMP, 
Box37, ie aay ON Ind. 


applicants for 




















millions of the two-cent. have been ordered 
printed. Copies may be obtained by writing 
to or calling at the Philatelic Sy ci ane of the 
Post-Office in Washington, D 

Mr. Lovell rose to leave. . he stood, he 
said: “You have likely heard some of the dis- 
cussion about the Valley Forge stamp pictur- 
ing Washington kneeling on the ground in 
prayer. It is claimed that this is a sentimental 
idea not founded on fact, though how ada 
can pfove that I don’t quite see. Perhaj 
view .of the: camp .with poorly :clad soldi te 
around a fire and an authentic landscape. would 
have been allowed to pass without comment. 
The subject chosen does express the dire need 
of help for the devoted little army—a contrast 
to the comfortable quarters of the British in 
Philadelphia. Only a man like George Wash- 
ington would have withstood the discouraging 
conditions. Many of his difficulties had their 
origin in incompetence and disloyalty in official 
positions behind him. It is said crates of 
shoes and clothing were left in out-of-the-way 
¢ | Places far from the encampment at Valley 
C | Forge.” 

As Mr. Lovell turned away Mr. Kurdian 
stopped at the table. He also carried a stock 
book, in which French Colonies held the chief 
place. The New Caledonia set of thirty-six 
values, thirteen of which were postage-dues, 
had the usual attractive brilliance of color and 
design. The subjects used included the harbor 
of Noumea, a Kanaka in front of his hut, 
surrounded by palms, at the waterfront, and 
an old sailing vessel between portraits of 
Comte de la Perouse and Admiral du Bougain- 
ville, French navigators. La Perouse was born 
in 1741. During the struggle between France 
and England he destroyed the forts of the 
Hudson Bay Company. He was sent on a 
voyage of discovery by the French Government, 
which ended in the loss of his ships on a coral 
reef off Vanikoro, north of the New Hebrides. 


;| Louis Antoine Bougainville, born in 1729, 


acted as Montcalm’s aide in Canada. He also 
was active in the American Revolution, com- 
manding several ships of the line. With two 
** | sailing vessels he was the first French navigator 
to succeed in circling the earth. One of the 
Solomon Islands, a strait in New Hebrides and 
a bay on the north side of the Straits of Ma- 
gellan are named after him. The first New 
Caledonia issue in 1859, a single value—ten 
centimes, black—was the work of Triquerat, 
Sergeant of Marines on the island. The Ser- 
geant found a soft, bluish-gray stone of fine 
texture about five miles north of Noumea, 
which he prepared for lithographic printing, 
and with a pin-point etched the design, re- 
peating it fifty times. The stamp today is 
catalogued at seven dollars and a half, and a 
complete sheet of fifty is worth five hundred 
dollars—not a great rarity, yet desirable enough 
with so romantic a background. 

“I always understood lithographic stones 
were drawn on with crayon,” was Mr. Bir- 
wood’s comment. He then. asked about the 
“| projected Belgian charity set. 

‘The list has been published,” Mr. Kurdian 
replied. ‘There are nine values with these 
designs—ogives and pillars, a monk, Duchess 
Matilda, and a view of the Orval. The complete 
series is worth forty francs. Funds raised are 
to help in the restoration of the Abbey d’Orval. 
During one year the stamps will be on sale, 
and acceptable for postage six months longer. 
Belgium is also to have another parcel-post 
issue of seventeen values. It will consist of a 
surcharge—‘ Journaux Dagbladin 1928,’ on the 
1923 set, and may have a short life, as is true 
of the majority of surcharged stamps. They 
usually mean a temporary local need while 
regular stamps are being prepared.” 


In turning the pages of Mr. Kurdian’s stock |’ 


book Mr. Birwood discovered a cover with the 
recent Hawaiian surcharges, the first he had 
seen. 

Mr. Kurdian explained: “‘The two- and five- 
cent current United States have been over- 
printed across the top, ‘Hawaii,’ and below, 
‘1778-1928,’ in black ink. Unused copies may 
be had from the Washington Philatelic Agency. 
Airplane stamps are much more to be desired 
used. I prefer all issues that way but flown 
covers—there’s no comparison.” 

“These surcharged stamps,” said Mr. Bir- 
wood, “are for the Cook Sesqui-centennial. 
The islands were discovered by Gaetano in 


ng | 1542 and rediscovered by Captain Cook in 


1778, and were formally annexed to the United 
States in 1900, after having been refused ad- 
mission by ‘President Clevelahd in 1894. 
Cook named the group after Lord Sandwich, 
then First Lord of the English Admiralty. 
This was later changed to ‘Hawaii’ (Owhyhee), 
from the southernmost of the group of twelve 





islands.” 
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Worth much more! 
Gigantic berpeiat 
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SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


ROGRESSION APPROVALS ia Gacee Packet 1 
Packet of stamps free to all applicants 
for a selection of our splendid approvals 

which contain something of interest for 
of collectors. 


HAMILTON STAMP CO. CLINTON, N. ¥. “y P. prem oH 














COMEON, FELLOWS 


HE good old Autumn days are 
coming—days when the crispy 
air fills you full of pep and keeps 


you out-of-doors. Get ready for 
these days of real sport. 


Don’t be one of the “sidewalk gang” 
watching the other fellows whirl by on 
shiny new bikes, glide smoothly on new 
skates, take pictures with latest type cameras, 
sport fancy athletic and sport sweaters, 
etc., etc. 


Get in the Chase 


Catch some BOYS’ LIFE spare money 
so you can get those things that go to make 
Autumn days the days of thrill and sport. 
A bunch of fellows will be busy earning 
big commissions and extra bonus this month. 
Join in and get your share. 


Fill in the coupon today and mail it 
to Jack Gardner. He'll show you 
“how.” 


Mr. J. B. Gardner 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Sir: 








Please send me at once a Spare Money Cutie: I want to 
join in the chase and get my share. 
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Show iis wa, Fellows— |. 


Special Invitation to the Adults 


Parents and all grown-up friends of boys are invited to sub- 
scribe, in combination with the boy’s own subscription, for any 
of these ‘‘favorites’”” among popular magazines 


At Special Saving Price 


BOYS’ LIFE has secured the cooperation of these publishers 
for the sole benefit of cdult relatives and friends of the boys who 
read BOYS’ LIFE. 


















Regular Price $2.50 
Special Price $2.05 















Regular Price $6.00 
Special Price $4.50 














Regular Price $5.00 
Special Price $4.25 








PICTORIAL 


REVIEW 





Regular Price $3.00 
Special Price $2.50 















Regular Price $6.00 
Special Price $5.25 
















Regular Price $3.00 
Special Price $2.50 

















Send All Orders to 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 


2 Park Avenue, Box D, New York City 
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bridge and explaining to us the use of the 
different instruments used in the navigation 
of the ship. 

We landed in Havre on Friday morning, 
June 15th. The scouts of that city met us on 
the boat. They presented us with flowers and 
candy. After exchanging greetings, we boarded 
the train for Paris. 

In Paris a group of French scouts met us at 
the station. The national Scout Commissioner 
of the Eclaireurs Unionistes, M. Guerrin Des- 
Jardins, was also there. 

The scouts of France are divided into three 
separate groups, all working together but under 
no one head. There are the Eclaireurs Union- 
istes who are connected with the Y. M. C. A., 
the Scouts de France who are the Catholic 
scouts, and the Eclaireurs de France, composed 
of those Protestants not in the first group. 
The leaders of the Scout movement in France 
are working toward an organization united and 
under one head, similar to our own movement. 

M. Guerrin Des-Jardins took us to the 
Hotel Astoria. This was to be our home for 
five days. There an official of the French Line 
met us and took us to the Louvre. The Louvre 
is ohe of the largest art museums in the world. 
We spent all the afternoon walking through the 
museum and looking at things of interest. 

After some six hours in the Louvre, we went 
to Notre Dame. It is on a little island in the 
center of Paris. This sounds strange, but the 
River Seine actually does make an island. 
It was here that Paris was first started. When 
one steps into Notre Dame, he is at once struck 
with the size of it. The windows are all of 
stained glass with beautiful colors and designs. 

The next day we visited the Sea Scout troop 
of Paris. Their headquarters is a boat moored 
on the Seine River. While we were there, we 
enjoyed very much a dinner cooked and served 
by the Sea Scouts. 

Then we went out to the Chateau de Sillery 
where we attended a rally of Scouts. We 
witnessed an initiation of some Wolf Cubs. 
This is an organization of boys too young to be 
Scouts. It is affiliated with the Scouts, how- 
ever, and the boys pass straight from the ranks 
into Scouting. While there, we had the privi- 
lege of meeting Marshal Foch. He is very 
much interested in French-Scouting. 

While in Paris, we were also honored by 
meeting Ambassador Myron T. Herrick. 
With him, we met Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff, 
Vice-President of the Boy Scouts of America. 
From the Ambassador’s home we went to the 
grave of the Unknown Soldier. We placed a 
wreath of flowers on the tomb. 

When “Lindy” flew across the Atlantic, he 
landed at Le Bourget Field in Paris. We drove | 
out to the field and saw a tablet marking the | 
spot of his landing. This field is an important | 
terminal for flying throughout Europe. There | 
is an average of forty passenger planes leaving | 

each day. 

We spent almost a whole day out at Ver- 
sailles. On our way out, we stopped at the 
castle which was the home of Josephine, 
Napoleon I’s wife. It has been made into a 
museum. Many famous documents issued 
by Napoleon are here. There are also many 
medals, swords, clothes and other articles that 
belonged to Napoleon. 

The next morning, we boarded the train for 
Marseilles. Mr. Durand, of the French Line, 
accompanied us. Late in the afternoon, we 
got a glimpse of the foot of the Alps. The 
whole trip through Southern France was very 
enjoyable. 

We arrived in Marseilles late that night. A 
group of Scouts were at the station to meet us. 
We went directly to our hotel. The next 
morning, we took a trip to the Chateau d’Tf. 
The Chateau is on a little island in the Medi- 
terranean about a mile from shore. This was 
one of the prisons during the French Revolu- 
tion. The Man with the Iron Mask, Louis 
Phillipe, and many other -famous men of 
France were imprisoned here. The story, 
“The Count of Monte Cristo,” was written 
about this prison. After about three hours 
wandering about the Chateau, we went back 
to the shore. We had lunch in a little café 
overlooking the Mediterranean Sea. After 
lunch we went to pier where the S. S. Dumbea 
was docked. 

The Dumbea, of the Messageries Maritimes 
line, our home for the next three weeks, was only 
about one-fifth the size of the Ile de France, 
having a displacement of ten thousand tons. 

However, on this ship we were to. meet 





Recommended by 
the Boy Scouts of 


America 


MODEL 
AIRPLANES 


How to Build 
and Fly Them 


By ELMER L. ALLEN 
With a Foreword by Dan Beard 





A simple, complete and practical book 
that shows just how to build and fly 
Racing Models and Facsimiles of Fa- 
mous Airplanes—including Lindbergh’s 
“Spirit of St. Louis,’’ Byrd’s North 
Pole Tri-motored Fokker Monoplane, 
etc. Each step istold so clearly that 
the planes may be made by any boy at 
home. There are a great number of 
diagrams, scale, reduction plans, and 
actual-size working patterns, with lists 
of materials required and the proper . 
tools to use. By a. well-known au- 
thority on the subject. 10 


At your bookshop -$3.50 


STOKES, Publisher 











The Despised Subs 
By Harold M. Sherman 
What happened to eleven iron 
men who became “too good.” It 
took the subs to show their iron 

was brass. 
A great football story appearing 
in the November Issue. 























people much more interesting than those with 
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CLINTON 


Airplanes 


The Most Wonderful 
Models on the Market 


Boys, fly a genuine Clinton “scale 
model” and win all the prizes. Has 
22” high-lift w'ng, all-metal motor 
mount and propeller, rubber-tired 
aluminum wheels. Every model guar- 
anteed. They fly over 200 feet, dip, 
zoom, roll the same as large airplanes. 
Order now. 


Army or Navy Scout Plane sent 
ready to fly postpaid, $3.50. Spirit 
of St. Louis, Fokker, or the Fairchild 
model illustrated above, your choice, 
postpaid U. S. only, $5.00 


Catalog and Free Glider, 10c 
THE CLINTON TOY CORP., 
Dept. E, North Haven; Conn. 
Dealers and Jobbers, write 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Mount Birds® 
Learn at Home th 


Mail ®- a taxidermist. Learn 
to mount BIRD! 


rom ©) 
perience. 
Beantiful , Mantrated 
FREE! 5 tenibonat ‘ease 
photos 
mounted esis xtee 


E BOO! 
Don’t delay. Send Cou: 
SESESSSSSSETERSESeeeeeseesEsS 
Me W. School of T; 














BUILD this high-speed, air-propelled seaplane type speedboat 
and 


at home, using our drawings instructions. ‘Easy 7 to build a 
operate. Uses either automobile or aircraft motors. Send 

for full set drawings and instructions. Completed craft ~~ 
nished to order if desired. We also have new air-cooled aircraft 
motors for sale cheap. Send dime for illustrated literature. 


THE AIRSLED COMPANY, Box B2, Cedarville, Michigan 


BOYS TAKE NOTICE! 


your own toys, ot houses and furniture from 
= —y BB to read and easy to build. Send 
stamp for list of dravings. 

Troy, N. Y. 


WOODCRAFT, Box 436, 


RAISE GUINEA Pi 
+ Ed ete 


for us. We buy al! 

fo aes 
Pay better shen poultsy or . Par- 
‘ticulars and booklet how to raise FREE. 
DISTRIBUTING CO.,3111 Grand Ave. Kansas City, Ma, 











Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 


AMERICAN PH OTOGRAPHY 
112 Camera Houze Boston 17, Mass. 


piers wit erinery CARD TRICKS 








done with ordinary pack |playing cards. Easily 
learned. Full instructions postpaid 25c, includ- 
ing large catalog Sort over 600 different tricks 
MAGIC CO. Dept. 27, - Box 
1055, Station we * Los Angeles, Calif. 


LOST 


About the middle of June, on Highway 35, Wisconsin, 

Roll of blankets wrapped in half pup tent; Cam 

Scout Book, Scout Sash with 23 or more Merit Badges. 
please commun with 

2030 Baxter Ave., Superior, Wis, 









Harold Shpmeor, 


LEAD SOLDIERS: COWBOYS: INDIANS: 
KNIGHTS: GLADIATORS: SAI pe 


Over six hundred designs. Send yy on paid 
and price list: Quarter for four Sa Dollar or 
eighteen: Eight Dollars for big hendzed cplece assort- 


ment: . 
ST. LOUIS LEAD SOLDIER CO. 806 Pine St. Saint Louis, Mo- 


PLAYS eee 


Speak Monologs 
s, Speakers, Mon be 
Juvenfe Piers and Songs, 

’ How to Stage a Play. pn Naa 


Black- 

T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 18 CHICAGO 
HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS 
Cheap. Fur Finders, Money Makers. 3 
Guns. Hunting, Fishing, Camping £, ee 
i t. Dog supplies. Catalogue. #2 
Kennel Supply, D111, Herrick, Ils. 


Fyanoicrart SreciainieS fib: 
Po A OW 


Revised and Enlarged Handbook now 
LESTER GRISWOLD, 628 Park Terrace, Colorado Springs, Cel. 


eltay School Course 
in 2 Years 
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whom we came in contact on the Atlantic 
steamer. There were people from Madagascar 
returning home after visiting Europe, military 
officials, and people who had been everywhere 
and seen all the sights of the world. 

Five days after embarking, we landed at 
Port Said. In this city there seemed to be 
people of ‘every nation. All languages are 
spoken and any kind of money is accepted by 
the shop-keepers. When we landed, we were 
besieged on every hand by peddlers selling 
everything from cigarets to post-cards. The 
men are very persistent when trying to sell 
anything. They will follow the traveler for 
blocks until he forces them to leave by sum- 
moning the police. 

One of the interesting sights is a “gila-gila”’ 
man performing his tricks, making two chickens 
from one, making coins disappear, and other 
examples of the conjurer’s art. Although the 
city presents many amusing and interesting 
sights, we were glad to get back to our ship. 

After leaving Port Said, we entered the 
Suez Canal. It took fourteen hours to pass 
through. At the start, it was mainly a man- 
made project, closely resembling a white 
avenue with stone walls. Half-way down the 
canal, there are several lakes, then more of the 
actual canal. On either side of the canal there 
is a wide expanse of desert backed by moun- 
tains. At the southern end of the canal lies 
Suez, a town of forty thousand people. 

The Suez Canal is of vast importance to East 
and South African commerce. There had been 
many attempts to build it prior to the success- 
ful attempt by Ferdinand de Lesseps in the 
nineteenth century. Several of the Pharaohs 
tried to link the Gulf of Suez with the Medi- 
terranean Sea. Later, Danes, Persians, and 
still later, Napoleon tried to establish a con- 
nection. 

We next entered the Gulf of Suez. It is 
about one hundred and fifty miles long and is 
bordered by deserts on one side and mountains 
on the other. 

The Gulf of Suez and the Red Sea are rich in 
Biblical tradition. At one time we could see 
Mount Sinai dimly outlined on the horizon, 
while at another time we d over the spot 
where Moses and the Children of Israel crossed 
during their flight from Egypt. 

From the Gulf of Suez we entered the Red 
Sea, where we were destined to spend four 
days of terrible heat. The rays of the sun 
were so strong that we were compelled to wear 
sun-helmets even under the two thicknesses of 
canvas‘ which covered the boat. The air was so 
filled with moisture that the perspiration did 
not evaporate from our bodies. 

days out, we were hailed by a small 
dhow. The Dumbea stopped and learned tha 
the few natives and the Arab owner had bee’ 
without food and water for over two days 
Our ship stocked them up and proceeded on i 
course to Djibouti. 

Upon arriving at Djibouti on Sunday July 1 
we saw several native boys swimming out 
meet us. Our curiosity was soon satisfied 
when | we heard them call, ‘Monsieur, Mon- 
sieur.” Several of the passengers threw coins 
into the water and the native boys proceeded 
to dive for them. 

We are afraid that many American Scouts 
would ‘be envious had they seen the natives 
swim and dive. People would think that they 
had been born in water. 

While at Djibouti we saw a native dance 
with weird chanting. 

After leaving the filth and stench of Dji- 
bouti we proceeded through the Gulf of Aden, 
around the Cape Guardafui and into the Indian 
Ocean, where we encountered high winds and 
large waves. From Guardafui to Mombasa, a 
trip of six days we saw no land. The only life 
around was the hundreds of flying fish, that 
leaped out of the water, and flew for about 
twenty yards. We also saw one or two sharks 
and a few porpoises. We were all a trifle sick 
because of the high seas and we were very glad 
to see land at Mombasa. 

At last we had reached the true Africa which 
we had come so far to see. 





Playing the Schnie: 


(Concluded from page 11) 


can gain his momentum. Harvard was never 
less successful than during the years of her 
standing line defence. 
The defensive player assumes a charging 
wre exactly as on offense, except with 
ad higher and free hard sparring for a head- 
hold at the snap of the ball. His objective is 
a point two yards behind his ments. It is 
this position he must plan to defend, not his 
own, for even though he may not be carried 
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Here’s a great hobby! 





STANLEY 
PLANS 


IO¢ each 


No. 
3r Pipe Rack 
4r Flower Box 
5r Table Lamp 


7r Sconce 
; é 2 8r Dinner 
Why not enjoy the best hobby job, how to sandpaper, paint Gong 
of them all—the hobby of and finish it. } Or Bird Houses 
“‘making things’’. The cost is To do your best work you 2r Smoki 
little. The reward in pleasure need good tools—of course! . * Gateae” 
and pride in your work is be- Practically every carpenter 15r Cedar Ch 
yond reckoning. Now the uses Stanley Tools. Manual 1 ri E ry Ste F 
r End Ta 


simple Stanley Plansmakegood Training classes, too. Stanley 
makes the most complete line. 


woodworking easy for anyone. 


17r Tea Wagon 


Thereare 25 different Stanley Buy your Stanley Plansfrom 18r Model Sail- 
Plans. A partial list is shown your hardware dealer. If he boat 
on the right. Each plan tells cannot supply you; write to 19r Combina- 
you just how to make the ob- us. Send 10c foreach planand ~ tion sail and 
ject, covering every step— ask for a free catalog of Stan- row boat 
how to select and cut the ley Tools. Address TheStanley 21r Garden Seat 
wood, how to assemble the Works, New Britain} Conn 71r Tool Chest 





The best tools are the cheapest to use—ask your hardware dealer 





STANLEY TOOLS [most carpenters 











Would Have Liked 


Send for FREE Catal. 











STEMMLER’S BOWS—ARROWS 


Targets—Accessories—Raw Materials . 
“E” — Dealers’ inquiries also invited 








colored hand hold: complete w‘th instructions, postpaid. 


Australian Boomerang; 22” tip to tip; beautiful bent ash; 


$175 & Aa 








Oldest manufacturer in the U. S.—Est. 1 
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L. E. STEMMLER CO. oh og ya NY. (“4 












Make money with Christmas Cards in 
Box Assortments. This magnificent rtment 
poe 21 high grade Christmas 
and Folders, endh oa with an envelo Steel e 
ing, French water coloring, spar ssotellic, cod 
and silver effects, ing ond Ove ering. Sells for 
$1. moe costs you 5 Easily soldin anatomy time. 


rite immediately for particulars and 
WALTIAN ART PUBLISHERS, 7 Water St, Dont 100 Bes, Mae. 





AND GREAT TO 
PLAY THE GAME ~AND FOLLOW THE PLAYS 


COLLEGE ° PROFESSIONAL FOOT! 
phere’ Fum You EVER Saw- Coach, MAc's 


pb amen DESIGNS AWD SYSTEM FOR 
MAKING AND PLAYING THE WONDERFUL 


A. RADIO GAME BOARD. 


\ E $25 wo oF FUN AND ENTERTAINMENT FOR A 
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ite’s Christmas 
Cards. et walte's 4 


Splectian from over 1 ) different ar- 
ticles, —kanives, goods, cam- 
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TELEGRAPHY 


Ft ya eee for youngsters and 
Find Ream tnct “et get aia $1.20 postpaid. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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COMBINATION OFFER ~ 


of Schools and Recreation Centers. America’s 


mean defeat. 
their primary duty is not to tackle the runner. 
This is particularly true of the men directly in to romp in. 
the path of the play. 
momentum and destroy the interference, they an aspiring young guard 
may well leave the actual tackle to the back- cpposed to two men. 
field men backing up the line. 
ample from experience, the great Cornell off- which will carry 
tackle play was never successfully resisted un- frequently that he will be able to split his two 
til both the tackle and end sacrificed them- opponents by a drive with either hand on the 
selves to the interference and left the runner shoulder of each. His normal play therefore 
exposed to the halfback. 
The defensive player may accomplish hisaim tration let us assume a left guard playing 
in either of two ways. He may himself be suc- against an opposing tackle on his left hand and 
— eluding his mapas and Leos _— port og ight. 
through, or he may carry his opponent back into off the tackle. 
One New Canvas Racket the play before it reaches the line of scrimmage. 


os ° Often the second move will disorganize the play _ tackle. 
Official RAP-O Ball, Instructions and Rules | - ore completely than the first. This is particu- at him as he charges. 


Adopted and endorsed by Physical Instructors larly true of the guard and center positions. , nag 2 
Theoretically, line play is designed to keep tackle and follows with his right against the 


If they can stop the 


back, a fullback diving over the scrimmage line _ liable to find a hole through which he can gain 
will make two or three yards, and that may any great yardage 
Linemen should remember that allow a runner to circle him is to offer the oppo- 


For an end or tackle to 
sition a wide broken field for its clever halfbacks 


Let us now consider the situation in which 
finds himself when 
While more difficult, he 
To cite an ex- still has the advantage of strong arms and hands 
him through. It is only in- 


must be “off”? one manorthe other. For illus- 


He determines to play 
e takes his charging stance 
between the men with his head pointed at the 

The ball is snapped, and both men 
charge With the quick 
blow of the left hand he stalls the charge of the 


coming new sport—and going over big. Send | the runner from getting outside—always forc- tackle’s hip. At-the same time swinging his 
in your order now and play this popular |ing him toward the center, where he is least right foot forward, he crashes his right shoulder 


NEW SPORT. 
sets for $5.50. 
JOHN C. LEHNE, SALES CO. 

200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Ask your3dealer—or direct from us. 
Endorsed by_the RAP-O Association of America 


The SILVER ACE 
FOKKER TYPE 


Also available in complete 











This newest SILVER ACE Flying Model isa beauty, 


with a 34 inch wing span. And like all models we 
design, it is a very long flier. This t Fokker 
weighs only seven Oe and to fly, only the 
central motor is used. The other two, like the 
tapered wings, are ieechable. 

You can build this flying Pinday as quickly and 
surely as our celebrated models of the Ryan, Stin- 
son, or Fai Types. A complete construction 
set, with all patterns directly printed on Balsa 
Veneer, ready to cut out, all J ma instructions. 
drawings, three SILVER ACE dummy motors, and 


@ winder. in high school and college. 
serious manner, and makes friends rapidly. 
The Scout Executive of Erie Council, Mr. H. E. 
Frayer, says of him: “I have never seen him tion, Interpreting, Jo 
undertake anything in which he did not excel— 
Scholastics, Athletics, Scouting. He has lead- and Taxidermy. Paul Siple has qualified for 
ership ability and character; a very enviable all of these, with the exception of Radio, on 
disposition with an irresistible personality. I'll which he had been working but had not com- 
wager after two days’ association with him he pleted the requirements. 


Price $9.00 plus soc for delivery, if your store 
cannot supply you. Pair Pontoons $4.00 extra. 
Catalog—1o cents. 
THE AERO MODEL COMPANY 
329 Plymouth Court - Chicago 








immediately acce’ 
Eagle Scout 
the Boy Scouts of 
sentative on the Byrd Antarctic E 
implied by the nature of the rigid tests and power of spreading enthusiasm and enthusiastic 
eliminations, through which he triumphantly comradeship wherever he goes. 

passed, would be outstanding in any group of 
boys. He is 6 feet 1 inch in height and weighs In the requirements for the B 
167 pounds. He has had a continuous mem- was stated that preference would be given to 
bership in Scouting since he was twelve years Scouts who hold Merit Badges in Physical De- 
of age, and has made the track and field teams velopment, Astronomy, Aviation, Electricity, 
He has an earnest, 







members of the. National Training School, 
who rated the candidates on the ‘basis of when he enrolled as a freshman at Alleghany 
physical fitness, courage and stamina, adap- College, Meadville, Pa., he organized atroop 
tability, Scout record, outdoor experience and there, and acted as its Assistant Scoutmaster. 
character, and the preference expressed by the 
boys themselves showed Paul A. Siple the first Scout. 
choice of each group. The recommendationcon- Erie, H. R. Spencer, Portmaster, speaks as fol- 
sequently made by the Chief Scout Executive lows: “His knowledge of seamanship, astron- 
that Siple be chosen to represent the Boy Scouts omy and land surveying is as thoroughly learned 
of America on<he Byrd Antartic Expedition,was. as possible, and he has always displayed an 
ted by Commander Byrd. 
aul A. Siple, the choice of learning. His 
America as its repre- outstanding and he is one of the best petty 


BOYS’ LIFE 


into the guard to stop his charge. He swings 
this shoulder low, his intention being to keep 
the guard out of contact with his body by roll- 
ing the shoulder down and letting t the guard 
slip off across his back. 

Theoretically neither the offense or defense 
can be beaten when properly and vigorously 
played. It is the momentary mistake or hesi- 
tation that loses the encounter between offen- 
sive and defensive player. Either of you may 
gain the fraction of a second start that means 
so much. Either of you may get up a little 
too high, forget those short driving steps, or 
the head, or the arms, or the proper co-ordina- 
tion between mind and muscle that produces 
perfect execution. It is the man who makes 
the least mistakes who will grin happily after 
the game is over and take his shower with the 


satisfaction that comes from having bettered. 


a worthy opponent in a hard physical battle. 
He will find the greater joy of football, and then 
he will be unwilling to trade his experience for 
all the glory of any halfback who has run for 
the coveted touchdown through the hole the 
lineman made. 








(Concluded from page 17) 








of leadership in his troop (No. 24 of Erie), but 


He has had four years’ experience as a Sea 
Of his work with the Sea Scouts of 


eager earnestness for acquiring this kind of 
ualifications for leadership are 


ition,as officers I have ever had. He has an uncanny 


Paul Siple is the holder of 59 Merit Badges. 
ition it 


Handicraft, Hiking, Pathfinding, Photography, 
Pioneering, Signaling, Stalking, Radio, Sea- 
manship, Blacksmithing, Carpentry, Conserva- 
, Leather Work, 
achinery, Painting, Plumbing, Surveying, 


E ra Pa cE T O B re) y y would be the lifelong friend of every member icone ree ial be tod hg —- 


guide others correct knowledge. of of guns. 
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a crackshots. C Now! 


Givesfacts thatmake 
safety and common sense instruction ¢ 4 
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$5" your dealer's bi 
BENJAMIN or sent postpatad. Write! 
Air Rifle & Mfg. Co., 621 N. Broadway, St.Louis, Mo. 


LEARN GARTOONING 


By The Landon Picture Chart Method 


Guided by this —— Randeats if 
boys — surprising talen' 
during because it di 
originality quickly sew oes ae 
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YOU. State your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL “2¢%wezs!27 
COLOR YOUR PHOTOS 


for oe od or profit by the Marshall Method of Photo- 
fy leatned—satistactory results from the start—the 
res e 












anteed permanen Ask 
Bie Bi oe 8 
= oy pe) complete set of colors and material 


SOHN G. MARSHALL 
1752 Atlantic Ave. Dept. 17 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Illustrated by Seymour Ball 


Silent Scot, Oregon Adventurer... ... 
Illustrated by William Heaslip 


The Crater of Revelation 


Illustrated by Harry H. A. Burne 


The T in Troy......... 


Illustrated by T. G. Richardson 
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yrd to the CI 





through his participation in its program. He 
is therefore planning to take up Scouting pro- 
fessionally as his lifework. 

In these pages Commander Richard E. Byrd 
last month wrote of his trip to the South 
Pole as the * agp challenge to pioneering to- 
day. He has organized it along magnificent 
lines. His flagship, the whaler Sampson, now 
The City of New York, in its 12,000-mile journey 
to New Zealand, is in itself a survival of a ro- 
mantic day. Its skipper, Capt. F. C. Melville, 
is a veteran of the whaling ships, a son of the 
famous author of “Moby Dick.” The crew of 
the Byrd Expedition has been drawn from the 
adventurous, a few old salts, college boys, pro- 
fessors. 

On her long journey southward via the Pan- 
ama Canal, the City of New York will keep in 
touch with the world through the splendid 
radio equipment. Her call letters are WFBT, 
and the radio will operate on a 45-meter wave- 
length, although she is equipped to use 56, 34 
and 22 meters if necessary. During the Byrd 
pe Pole Expedition the amateur was their 

i contact by radio with the United 
States Among these amateurs were many 
Boy Scouts. This time, every Boy Scout 
amateur radio operator will look out for 
WFBT, not only because of their interest in 
this adventure, but because for the first time 
in history they are officially represented in a 
great undertaking of this kind. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





To Bunker Hill 


|) OY SCOUTS of ‘Troop 4’ recently trekked to the 
Bunker Hill Monument in Charlestown, Mass., to pay 
homage to those early American patriots. 


Bunker Hill taught the American Colonists in 1775 d 
that the odds against them, in the enterprise in which they had 

embarked, were not so overwhelming as to deny them all pros- 

pects of ultimate success. 








Symbolic of marked individuality, the Official Boy Scout ; 
Uniform reflects the nobleness of purpose of the Boy Scout Move- ‘ 
ment and of the inevitable victory of persistence, intelligence 
and endurance over.all obstacles. It characterizes the real 
Boy Scout. 








ROL ate: 


Bunker Hill Monument 






In 1843, a Monument, 
two hundred twenty-one 
feet high, in the form of 
an obelisk of Quincy gran- 
ite, was completed on 
Breed’s Hill, now Bunker 
Hill, to commemorate the 
Battle. 

An Address was deliv- 
ered by Daniel Webster 
who had also delivered the 
famous dedicatory oration 
at the laying of the cor- 
nerstone in 1825 


4 Bunker Hill Day is a 
' State holiday. 


Licensed Manufacturers of The Official Boy Scout Uniform 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 
RED BANK, N. J. 
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ow You Can Get 


ALL your Scout 
equipment without | Au. ik 
spending apenn | “Sa (|) @ 







SEVEN-PIECE official 
“Wear-Ever” Cook Kit 
No. 1200. Yours for 375 
coupons. 


Official Scout Uniforms and 
accessories are obtainable for the 
first time with premium coupons 
_ from Octagon Soap products 


REAT yourself to a new Scout hat... 

or that official flashlight you’ve wanted 
for so long . . . or the official cook kit... 
simply by saving coupons from Octagon 
Soap Products. 


The Boy Scouts of America have just 
granted the manufacturers of Octagon 
Soap Products special permission to give 
all Scout equipment, except badges and 
other insignia of rank, as premiums for 
Octagon coupons. Restricted equipment 
ordered in this way is subject to the 
usual Boy Saput requirements. 


Not a reason now why every Scout 
can’t have the complete outfit, from © 
head to foot .. . including all the 
accessories you want. 





WOULDN'T YOU LIKE TO WEAR this uniform and 
outfit? It certainly looks great. First Class Scout David 
H. Flubrer of Tiger Patrol, Troop No. 1, Middle Village, 
L. L., és the good-looking chap demonstrating bow the 

official uniform should be worn. 


The minute I get your letter, I’ll send you 
a certificate worth ten coupons... FREE. 






\ 


Put down the numbers of the equipment 
you want as given in the Scout Catalog. 
I’ll write and tell you how many coupons 
you need to_get them. Please write your 


name and address 


plainly. Hop to it 
Ask your mother how many of these she uses 


& 


300 COUPONS bring this offi- 

cial 200-foot-range flashlight. 

Focusing lenses and switch for 
use in signaling. 





A FEATHERWEIGHT 
TENT that's a dandy! 84" x 
46” x 36" No. 1303. A good pa- 
trol premium for 950 coupons. 


How to get equipment this easy way 





There’s a premium coupon on the package 
or wrapper of every Octagon Soap Product. 
Just ask your mother, your mother’s friends, 
. and your neighbors to save them for you. 


i ! 
ALSO THESE THREE FAVORITES si right — 


Scout Jack-knife, 210 coupons ... Haversack, 510... First Aid 
Kit, 160. Many other premiums... some for only 50 coupons. 


You’ll have a pile of them in an amaz- 
ingly short time, for there are seven differ- 
ent Octagon products, some with two and 
five coupon values. 





thing in the world when you get all the 
fellows working together. 


Get your patrol to save coupons 10 premium coupons... FREE! 


I want to send you off to a flying start. 
Just sit down right now, fill in the cou- 


Do a good turn for your patrol, and get 
all the fellows to save Octagon premium 























Dear Bill: Please send me that free certificate worth ten Tower 
Octagon premium coupons. Also please let me know how } —— 


Here’s an easy way to help lighten Mother’s house- 
work. Ask her how many of the seven Octagon 
products she uses. Then see if she knows that 
Octagon Laundry Soap, both yellow and white, will 
give her a whiter, quicker wash .. . that Octagon 
Soap Powder makes enamel and nickel fixtures 
glistening clean . . . that Octagon Scouring Cleanser 
shines up blackened, greasy pots and pans... that 
Octagon Soap Chips give quick, cleaning suds in the 
washing machine... 
that Octagon Float- 














coupons. Then redeem them for a patrol pon at the bottom of Fle] ing Soap is great for 
flag, or a shelter tent, or something else _ the page, and mail*it. eS g.| the bath . . . that 
the whole bunch will enjoy. It’s the easiest it —— i AisU x: ages oe —— — 
; i] H is wonderfully mild 
OCTAGON UAP g:| and pure for face and 
START WITH 10 FREE COUPONS! f OCTAGON . <| hands. You'll like to 
SO SCOURING i] use these weet two 
© 00 ween wn nnn eo wwe mow en noes ee seem HW CLEANSER yj 3] soaps yourself. 
c ; =! POWDER — aoe i 
Bill Dare, Manager Boys’ Department, ; PATS <= as. “‘AGOODS H 
St yay A NS. ' 1 ned cou AC TACON as 
’ 7 &. J. ’ A octacon} { © in es 0 = 
z TT Was, 


v 
many Octagon coupons it takes to get these items whose 4 
sumer I have given below. j 





. SOA 
PRODUCTS 








